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I must begin this article by once more asking for the indul- 
gence of the reader. Once again I am writing on a theme 
where I doubt if I have anything really new to offer. My ex- 
cuse is that there are some questions on which, even at the cost 
of repetition, I desire to be explicit. And these questions are 
so difficult and so important, that the reader, if led to d well 
on them, may, I hope, be too much occupied to ask after 
novelty. ‘‘ When I think truly, can I think that which has 
never been so thought before?” and ‘‘ Can I in any sense 
i make truth ?’’—these were the two problems which I wished 
specially to notice. And I have thought it better to take 
these problems more or less in connexion with some other 
enquiries. 

In any discussion about truth I am met by what to myself 
is a great difficulty. It is impossible, in my opinion, to deal | 
with truth apart from an examination of the nature of reality. 
Not merely has every one (though perhaps only at the back 
of his mind) a view as to reality which is sure to affect his 
| result. The very questions as to truth with which a man 
| begins, involve in the end an answer to certain questions 

about the nature of things. And to deal with these final 
inquiries here is obviously not possible. Hence I am forced 
to refer the reader to that which I have published elsewhere. 
In what follows I am in the main confined to showing how 
| various problems are dealt with, supposing that you adopt a 

certain view as to the Universe. If the reader insists on 
asking throughout for more, I can only reply that here I am 
writing for others. 
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I will however begin by noticing some misunderstandings 
as to the method employed in ultimate inquiry by writers 
like myself. There is an idea that we start, consciously or 
unconsciously, with certain axioms, and from these reason 
downwards. This idea to my mind is baseless. The method 
actually followed may be called in the main the procedure 
used by Hegel, that of a direct ideal experiment made on 
reality. What is assumed is that I have to satisfy my theo- 
retical want, or, in other words, that I resolve to think. And 
it isassumed that, if my thought is satisfied with itself, I have, 
with this, truth and reality. But as to what will satisfy I 
have of course no knowledge in advance. My object is to 
get before me what will content a certain felt need, but the 
way and the means are to be discovered only by trial and 
rejection. The method clearly is experimental. 

Speaking from this point forwards simply for myself, I 
find an object which is plural. I do not of course mean that 
it is only plural, but I mean that it has maniness. Now 
how am I to take this object ideally so as to satisfy my mind ? 
_ If I try to take the object as merely many, it is forthwith 
dissipated and is lost. Therefore the object is not a mere 
many. Let me now, starting from this result, try to take 
the object as a mere conjunction of terms and external rela- 
tions. The aspect here, other than the mere many, will be 
a bare “‘ together’’ or “and”. But I want to see what this 
aspect is. I take it first as adding to the many only another 
one, a something more of them. And, as soon as I do this, the 
‘ object once more is dissipated, and the whole conjunction 
disappears. Therefore the “together’”’ or “‘and” does not 
consist in terms and external relations. It is something 
else. It may perhaps be called a form of unity and totality.’ 
I take the plural object as many in one, and with that so far 

I am satisfied. But on this naturally succeeds further in- 

_quiry and further trial, not going backwards but endeavour- 
ing to advance and to specify the How. And where the 
alleged downward deduction from axioms comes in here, | 
am myself unable to discover. 

As to what has been called the axiom of internal relations, 

I can only repeat that ‘‘internal”’ relations, though truer 
by far than “external,” are, in my opinion, not true in the 
jend. You have no alternatives here by denying one of which 
you can go on to assert the other, for truth in the end is not 
merely relational. And the alleged axiom is a comparative 
truth which is not a premiss but a result. The same remark 


1On the nature of ‘‘ and” see Minp. No. 72, p. 497. 
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applies to any ‘axiom of ground”’. Where A is not real by 
itself but implies and belongs to an » ideal whole, you want a 
reason for A, for you want ‘to know the How of this unity. 
Mediation is called for,and, if external merely, is none. But 
the ‘‘ axiom,” once more here, is a result and not a premiss. 

I will venture to enlarge on this second supposed axiom. 
Is it true that everything must have a reason, a “ how”’ and 
a“why”? In the end this assertion is not true, we see at 
once, of the Universe. The ‘‘axiom”’ holds only so far as a 
thing is not complete in itself, and is therefore, on our view, 
ideally beyond itself. The demand for the making good of 
such imperfection, not as real but as ideal, the completion of 
the thing in idea so as to satisfy us theoretically, is what we 
mean by the search for a ‘‘ why” and “how”. Wherever, 
in other words, you have an ‘implication,’ you want a 
reason, because you desire to see the whole nature of your 
implication. 

Where you have a felt whole, as felt, where you have a 
non-relational unity, as in a work of art, there, so far, you 
need not ask ‘‘why”’. The tendency of the content to pass 
beyond the limits of the thing is not always forced on your 
notice. The case is different where, by analysis or otherwise, 

the self-contained unity has been lost. Wherever the oneness 
of “what” and “that” has perished before us, or has been 
destroyed by reflection and analysis, and wherever we seek 
to reunite these aspects not really but ideally, we have a 
demand for a ‘reason ”’ 

Every felt whole changes in time, and the felt ‘ present ”’ 
has narrow limits. We are left, when we notice this, with 
two things, a felt present and a recalled past; and these two 
things come to us somehow together. But are the two felt 
or perceived as one in the sense that their contents are 
throughout in immediate unity? Clearly not so, and hence 
the ‘‘ somehow,” as it is, does not satisfy us. It is the name 
of something which, for us, is not all there, and is not 
actually contained in.our fact. And we want the whole of 
the ‘“‘somehow’” actually and in detail. Such a complete 
totality we cannot directly experience, so as to have once 
more something which is or seems to be self-sufficient. We 
therefore attempt to supply this defect by ideas. We seek 
to understand, to make good ideally our lost unity. 

Passing by the question raised by space, let us go on also to 
ignore change i in time. Let us take some sensible whol e, or 
other non-relational unity; let us suppose that this does not 
change in time, and let us, for the sake of argument, assume 
also that within this, as it comes to you, there is no tendency 
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of the content to pass beyond the limits of the thing. Here 


so far, it will be said, there is no ‘‘ why” or ‘‘ how”. Tagree, 


but I ask whether you intend to remain here. And that, as 
I observe, is precisely what you do not intend to do. You 
go on to ‘think, you analyse, you introduce terms and re- 
lations, whereas in your immediate whole there were no 
relations or terms; or, at least and in any case, the whole 
itself was non-relational. And, so far as you have terms 
and relations, the unity is destroyed. It now, as the fact of 
‘ relatedness,” falls outside of the relational scheme, and this 
fact you have not specified. The attempt to specify this 
fact, to re-include it not really but ideally, and so to make 
good the broken unity, is the demand and the search for 
the “how” and the ‘“‘why”. We wish in other words to 
perceive the full nature of the “‘and,” or the ‘‘ implication ”. 
We desire in short to understand. 

To ask us here why we cannot remain content with “ the 
brute fact,’’ seems even ridiculous. What is the brute fact ? 
Is it the fact as merely felt? Is it an immediate unity 
taken non-relationally and so not understood? On the con- 
trary your “‘brute fact’’ is that ideal scheme of terms and 
relations which comes into being only through the destruc- 
tion of the felt whole. Such a fact is not brute, but is ideal. 
It is a thing, which, as itself, is only for thought. And it 
itself is not a fact. It has no unity except that which is 
added from outside itself, and is supplied irrationally from 
elsewhere. Your ultimate brute fact is in brief your own 
half-thought-out theory. 

We have now seen the nature of the demand for a reason, 
a “how” and a ‘“‘ why’. We have here no axiom standing 
on which we proceed to argue downwards. So far as this 
truth is true, it is a result and a character of our procedure 
itself. 


Passing now from this misunderstanding about axioms, I 
will venture (if the reader will pardon this repetition) to try 
to throw some further light on the general method which 
I have used. In theorising we put questions directly to 
Reality. In other words we experiment ideally on the nature 
of things. We find that, given a, we have b, and that this is 
how the world behaves. The objection that in this way we 
learn nothing about Reality itself, is ill-founded. It depends 
on a false separation between Reality and ourse Ives, and it 
may therefore be dismissed. Reality is such that a is b. All 


Cf. Principles of Logic, p. 87. 
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our truths are true of Reality, but all are subject to a con- 
dition.' We can say indifferently ‘a (x) b is real,’ or 
“Reality is a (a) 6”. Such is the doctrine of judgment 
which I have found to be the one doctrine which holds. 

But obviously with an unknown condition we are but 
partly satisfied. ‘To pass from one term to another term, we 
do not know how, is not enough. We have to seek know- 
ledge where the mode of transition, the mediation itself, also 
is known. And, even if we had various pieces of knowledge 
which held good, each in itself, that would still fail to satisfy 
us, as long as we are ignorant as to the connexion of these 
—_ For some connexion there is. If we had no “and” 

‘ together, ” we should not even have pieces, and “ to- 
pore or ‘‘and,”’ as we have seen, is an expression of unity 
and totality. It asserts a whole, but it couples this assertion 
with blank ignorance as to “how’’. And such ignorance 
does not content us. We are led, therefore, to search for 
the reason why we pass from one term to another term. 
We seek in other words a mediated intelligible whole. That 
whole, if we could reach it, would fulfil our theoretical want. 
That would be true and real; and reality and truth, we 
have to assume, is that. But whether we can say “ merely 
that,” is of course a further question. 

The reader may object that, even if the above, so far as it 
goes, is admitted, it still is useless. It tells us nothing as to 
the world, since all it tells us is formal. The word “formal” 
I put on one side as a probable source of misapprehension. 
But I fully agree that all the knowledge we have reached so 
far about reality, i is too general and empty. ‘To the question 
“What do I know ?” the above is an answer which by 
itself does not satisfy. And not only doI hold this, but I 
have urged also that by itself no such knowledge could even 
exist. For the whole of our knowledge may be said to de- 
pend upon immediate experience. At bottom the Real is 
what we feel, and there is no reality outside of feeling. And 
in the end the Reality (whatever else we say of it) is eX- 
perience. 

Our fundamental fact is immediate experience or feeling.! 
We have here a many in one where, so far, there is no dis- 
tinction between truth and fact. And fe eling again is mine, 
though of course it is not merely my feeling. It is reality 
and myself in unbroken unity. We in a sense transcend 
this unity, that is clear, for we could not otherwise speak of 
it. But that we should ever in any way reach a reality out- 


See especially Muyp, No. 69. 
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side of it, seems impossible. And if this is so, as I have con- 
tended more fully elsewhere, then experience is reality. For 
in attempting to deny this thesis, or to assert something 
else, we find on experiment that we have asserted this thesis 
or nothing.! 

If then Reality is an intelligible whole and Reality also is 
experience, can we assume that, above relations and inclusive 
of them, there is an Experience which reasserts our original 
unity? If this is possible, our theoretical want would be 
satisfied. Such a whole would be Reality, and nothing else 
could in the end be called even possible. There is of course 
no question here of explaining everything. Such an idea, at 
least to my mind, is ridiculous, not to say insane. The real 
question everywhere as to the inexplicable is whether it falls 
within the general view, or whether, falling outside that, it 
becomes a negative instance. In the latter case, and in the 
latter case only, the general view is refuted. But into the 
discussion of such alleged instances there is no space to enter 
here.” 

My object in the above has not been to indulge in idle 
repetition, nor again to argue that the conclusions which [ 
hold are not refutable. What I have been aiming at is to 
help the reader to understand how it is that such conclusions 
as mine are reached, in what way, that is, and by what 
method, starting from what is given, we arrive at our goal. 
I wish finally to point to a merit possessed, I think, by no 
view which is not akin to my own. In philosophy it is not 
enough merely to state the connexion between truth and 
reality. One is bound to show in addition how, this con- 
nexion being so, we can know that it is so, how in short our 
knowledge is such that it can comprehend itself and reality. 
I will not repeat here how, on the view which I hold, this 
vital question is answered. What I wish to urge is this, 
that on no opposite view (so far as I see) can the question 

‘We have here a matter for observation and experiment and not 
for long trains of reasoning. In Minp, No. 75, p. 335, I notice, for 
instance, that Prof. Perry, while uprooting Idealism, demolishes in 
passing myself. He takes me to argue to a conclusion which I do not 
hold, from a basis which I have rejected as an error, and then wonders at 
the unnameable vice of the process. But, if Prof. Perry wishes to get 
an idea as to the view which he is anxious to refute, why should he not 
suppose (for a moment) that on my side there is no argument at all, and 
that on his side there is an inference by way of vicious abstraction / 

* Any critic who desires to be fair, should, I think, make up his mind 
on these two questions, («@) Has or has not a philosophy got to explain 
everything? (b) What is it (if anything) that a philosophy may leave 
unexplained? Without some consideration of these points I do not 
myself see how rational discussion is possible. 
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be answered at all. The problem of the ultimate Criterion 
must be faced, and on any other basis it cannot, I think, be 
fairly encountered and solved. I will now point out this 
failure in the case of two widely held doctrines. 


The theoretical criterion, for myself, is in theory supreme. 
The truth for any man is that which at the time satisfies his 
theoretical want, and ‘‘ more or less true’? means more or 
less of such satisfaction. The want is a special one. We 
do not of course know beforehand what it is and what can 
satisfy it. We only at first feel that there is something 
special, that we miss or gain, and we go on to discover the 
nature of the want and its object by trial, failure and success. 
I will now proceed to ask what will happen if we take the 
Criterion to lie in satisfaction not specific but general. The 
necessary result to my mind is failure and bankruptcy.! 

We must not confuse this position with that taken in 
ordinary Hedonism. The Hedonist, as such, has no doc- 
trine of his own about truth. The means to the one 
Desirable are sought by the intellect, but, as to the na- 
ture of the intellect and of truth and fact, almost any 
view can be joined with Hedonism. But in the position 
to be now examined the ground is changed. Satisfaction 
has itself become the criterion of truth. And _ this satis- 
faction we are not to understand in any narrowed sense. It 
is not to be merely hedonie, nor is it to be merely practical 
as belonging to what we do, as against what we feel and are. 
Satisfaction in general is to be our criterion of truth and 
error. 

There is a mental attitude from which the above must 
again be distinguished. We may, despairing for ourselves 
or in general, of ultimate truth, or finding the quest of it too 
costly, resolve to abandon it. The satisfaction of our human 
interests, truth included, is our end; and we decide for our- 
selves to limit truth to those ideas which subserve our in- 
terests so far as they subserve them. Truths are to be 
working ideas. And if we really understand our present 
position (as we seldom do), any ideas, no matter how in- 
consistent, are to be counted true, if and so far as they are 
required in our spiritual interest. What we feel to be the 
general health and harmony of our being is the end, and 
truth is to be subject absolutely to dictation from that. But 
within these limits we, like the common Hedonist, use the 
everyday notion of truth, and confine it to the search for that 


‘What follows may be taken as a commentary on Appearance, pp. 
2h0 an 
060-044, 
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which, in the above sense, works. I myself have much sym- 
pathy with the above attitude which of course, in theory, is 
not mine.! But we must remember that this attitude is not 
a doctrine about truth and the criterion, and, if it under- 
stands itself, it makes no pretence to the name of philosophy. 
And, keeping this in mind, we may pass onwards. 

The position which we are to examine claims to be a phil- 
osophy and to offer an account of truth which is valid. Its 
criterion, we have seen, is satisfaction not one-sided but 
general. As to how on this view we are to know what is 
one-sided or general, a doubt might be raised. But, leaving 
this, we are face to face with a serious difficulty. Is the 
general satisfaction to be that of my own self or of others, or 
again of both at once? And who are others? Let us decide 
to mean by others the present and future inhabitants of this 
our planet, so far as they are known, and, if you please, let 
us consider only those inhabitants which are human. But in 
any case my satisfaction and that of others seems able to 
collide. Are we to assume that really this is not so, or are 
we on the other hand to subordinate my satisfaction to that 
of others, or that of others to my own? Whatever attitude 
we adopt, our procedure seems irrational and arbitrary, and 
we shall hardly save ourselves by trying to take all three 
positions at once, or as each serves the turn. But our theory, 
if so, has been shaken by the first simple question. 

It is better however to examine it further. The general 
satisfaction includes the future and is not merely present. 
Let us call it satisfaction in the long run for myself or for 
humanity. And “in the long run” does not mean what 
“will be”’ in an ordinary realistic sense. For that sense is 
excluded by our doctrine of truth. What “ will be” is that 
which satisfies now as tendiny to satisfy in the long run. 
Whatever idea of means to our end satisties most now, is the 
truth. 

And “‘ satisfies ’’ does not point solely or specially to theo- 
retical satisfaction. That would be a return to the view of 
truth which has been abandoned definitely. Then satisfies 
(we must at once proceed to ask) whom and how? It cannot 
be my future self, or humanity in the future, which has to be 
satisfied, for these surely are inaccessible. The satisfaction 
clearly must be present. And the present satisfaction of 
humanity once more cannot be reached, For this is known, 
I presume, only by an inference, and an inference on our 
present view of truth must rest on actual satisfaction. Thus 
actual satisfaction in the end must be now and be mine. 


‘Cf, Minn, No. 66, p. 230. 
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Truth is the idea which satisfies me now. Then in what 
way? Not theoretically, for to say that would be to relapse 
into a discarded attitude. You may say ‘‘It satisfies me 
most now to adopt and act on a certain view as to the prob- 
able future. This view rests on my present satisfaction and 
hence all is consistent.” But no such defence is really valid. 
For it is an obvious fact that (not to speak of other persons) 
to adopt and to act on other views sometimes satisfies me as 
much or more. If we admit this fact, then all these opposite 
views will be equally true. And we can only deny the fact 
by a collision with everything like common experience and 
common sense. To identify my satisfaction now with a cer- 
tain view and a certain object which I take as real, with an 
ideal construction capable of appearance at other moments 
and in other persons, would be to make the criterion theo- 
retical. And on our present theory there is no essential con- 
nexion between the satisfaction and any special quality in 
the object. The idea therefore, whatever it is, which satisfies 
me most now, is true. The truth is whatever idea at this 
moment is felt to satisfv me most, and, beside this, there is 
no other truth. 

Theoretical satisfaction may be rejected (and this is the 
better course) as not existing or as subordinate. Or it may 
be admitted as one element in the satisfaction which is gen- 
eral. This admission leads inevitably to a collision between 
the truth which is theoretical and the truth which is true. 
And there would be no principle on which to decide between 
these conflicting claims. The only criterion left in any case 
is the feeling which at the moment prevails. Truth is no- 
thing but whatever idea I feel at a given moment to give 
most satisfaction. And with this I submit that we have 
ended in bankruptcy. 


I will pass on from this to say something on the doctrine 
called Darwinism, so far as it bears on the question of the 
criterion. We have here at first sight the antipodes of our 
former view. That stood on satisfaction, while for Darwinism 
there is nothing in the world like vaiue or good or evil. Any- 
thing implying evolution, in the ordinary sense of develop- 
ment or progress, is wholly rejected. But the two views meet 
positively so far as there is coincidence between that which 
prevails and that which satisfies. And negatively they meet 
in their exclusion from the criterion of anything like a special 
quality, type or character, as essential to the object. What- 
ever idea satisfies or prevails (no matter what else it is) is 
true, 
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Darwinism often recommends itself because confused with 
a doctrine of evolution which is different radically. Hu- 
manity is here taken as a real being, or even the one real 
being, and Humanity advances continuously. Its history is 
development and progress to a goal, because the type and 
character in which its reality consists is gradually brought 
more and more into fact. That which is strongest on the 
whole must therefore be good, and the ideas which come 
to prevail must therefore be true. This doctrine, which 
possesses my sympathy, though I certainly cannot accept it, 
has, I suppose, now fora century taken its place in the thought 
of Europe. For good or for evil it more or less dominates or 
sways our minds to an extent of which most of us, perhaps, 
are dangerously unaware. 

Any such view of course conflicts radically with Darwinism, 
and let us now ask how the latter can deal with our inquiry 
as to truth. The ideas (it may explain) by which our world, 
and our human world, has got on so far, are called true. 
There is some probability, though we cannot estimate the 
balance, that by using the same ideas we shall continue to 
get on in the same direction. Therefore (a) truth is merely 
the ideas by which we get on, or (b) at any rate these are the 
ideas to which we should confine our attention. 

(a) The first conclusion is suicidal, since it contradicts its 
basis.! Its basis obviously is positive doctrine, right or wrong, 
which assumes and rests on the validity of theoretical truth 
in the sense which Darwinism denies. (6) The second con- 
clusion, if, that is, it admits truth in the ordinary sense with 
regard to human history, is so far consistent. But, so far as 
Darwinism has anything to say, this conclusion seems ar- 
bitrary or worse. For the word “should” falls outside of 
Darwinism, just as to ‘ get on’’ means nothing if it means 
more than to “go back”. And the historical assertion that 
only ideas of ‘‘ getting on” have so far worked, is clearly 
untenable. 

For Darwinism the true idea is the idea which prevails, 
and we may perhaps identify satisfaction with inward preva- 
lence. Then the question, whick at once arises, is “‘ pre- 
vails where and when?” As to the ‘‘ how” we need not ask 
because we know that ‘“ how” means ‘‘ anyhow’. If the 
where and when are taken as in our world in general, then 
(as we saw before) such knowledge on our part must rest on 
the very theoretical truth which we deny. But,if the preva- 
lence is in myself, and in myself here and now, then any idea, 
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no matter what, if it prevails, is true, and all such ideas are 
true alike. There is no criterion, and from this result we 
cannot escape by refinements. The argument that Dar- 
winism’s idea of prevalence prevails in me here and now, 
and so proves itself by a circular reinforcement, will not 
stand scrutiny. For all that we have here is the moment’s 
coincidence, unessential and external, and any of the other 
ideas which elsewhere or at another time prevail, are as un- 
questionably true. A contention like the above is good only 
if the other, the incompatible, doctrine of development is is 
accepted. And it rests probably, wherever it is used, 
some reminiscence or result of this other doctrine. The one 
criterion for Darwinism is the abstract success or prevalence 
of whatever happens to prevail, without any regard for its 
character. And this must surely leave us in the end with no 
criterion at all. 


It may however repay us, before we go further, rapidly to 
view this matter from the other side. To maintain that 
Reality or Truth is what prevails, or is that which satisfies 
us, is not wrong. And similarly it is not wrong to affirm 
that Reality is ‘‘ this,” ‘‘now” or “mine’’. The mistake 
here, so far as there is a mistake, lies in our simple identifica- 
tion of both terms, and in our addition of the word “only” 
Any positive attribution, in other words, to Reality must 
be right, so long as it abstains from the denial, implicit or 
explicit, of ‘something more’. To say ‘“‘ only’’ is to lay 
emphasis on the negative side of the positive identity. 
“Only ”’ or *‘ merely” excludes any ‘‘ other,” or again it may 
warn us against making an abortive attempt to find an 
“other’’ where any other is meaningless, Hence such an 
assertion as that Reality is merely pre valence, is, on our view, 
inconsistent with itself. Since an other than mere preva- 
lence has, on that view, a meaning, we have set up within 
Reality the distinction of R (a) and R(b). This distinction 
however must imply a higher and more inclusive R within 
which it falls, and the exclusive identification asserted by 
our “merely” is thus in contradiction with itself. 

Even the judgments that Reality is one in many and is 
experience, would be untenable, if we meant by these judg- 
ments to deny that Reality is in any sense more. but no 
such denial should be the intention of our judgment. What 
we really exclude here as senseless is the idea of any “ other”’ 
falling outside of our predicate, and able to be set over 
against it in idea as being itself also an attribute of the Real. 
And we deny no qualification of our predicate which, re- 
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maining still under it, fills out its character merely from the 
inside. But how a truth, claiming to reach reality, should 
at once be absolute and yet for ever consciously incomplete, 
I have elsewhere discussed.! 


[ will now proceed to deal with a number of special ques- 
tions as to truth. Any knowledge which on my view can in 
a proper sense be called truth, is the qualification of Reality 
by ideal content. The Real must here have the form of an 
object, and the idea must in some sense have an existence 
other than that of the object. With these points I have 
dealt fully elsewhere, and I propose to go on here to ask first 
as to the meaning of qualification. That meaning is derived 
from immediate experience and sensible perception. If you 
take, for instance, an object such as an apple, this is qualified 
by its adjectives. It is each and all of them, and yet it is 
something more, though you are unable to say what. It is 
different from its qualities, and it is also the same and one 
with them. This is the idea of qualification which we apply 
to judgment. It is an imperfect idea obviously, and it is not 
‘“‘thinkable”’ or ‘intelligible’ if that means that you can 
analyse it without destruction into terms and relations. But 
it has a positive sense which, however inconsistently, you 
use. And, because this sense is not “intelligible,” there is a 
constant tendency to deny or to destroy it. You may seek 
for the essence of qualification in an arrangement of relations 
and terms, or in a simple identity; and in either case what 
you will find is anatomised de¢ ath or vacuity. Or again, 
shrinking from these, you may still deny that anything other 
than these is there. But the positive meaning exists, and, 
with all its imperfection, it is applied in truth. On the 
nature and the result of this imperfection I have written 
elsewhere. 


From this I go on to approach another question at once 
important and full of difficulty. Does truth always refer to 
something other than itself? And, if this is always the case, 
in what sense are we able to affirm it? As to what is the 
obvious view, there is no doubt. Truth, to be true, must be 
true of something, and this something itself is not truth. 
This obvious view I endorse, but to ascertain its proper 
meaning is not easy. And it commonly is misinterpreted so 
as not to be tenable. I will begin the discussion by the state- 
ment of what is called an antinomy. 


1 See Appearance, chap. xxvii. 
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(i) No judgment is self-contained. For (a) on my side 
there is always something which does not qualify the object, 
and which therefore falls outside. There is always my psy- 
chical state of the moment, a context in which the assertion 
happens and which it has to transcend. So far, for example, 
as my judgment pleases and satisfies, that feeling, where we 
are confined to truth, does not qualify the object. And, 
again, | may be aware of an act which proceeds in and from 
me with more or less of difticulty or ease, and either faster or 
more slowly. But this difference is irrelevant to the judg- 
ment. And (d), on the side of the object, Reality is never 
confined in and limited to my special object, but is always 
also beyond it.! 

(ii) No judgment is self-transcendent. For (a) it refers to 
and qualifies something real. But how it could qualify 
something which is not there for me and present, or how this 
something could be present and yet not within the judgment, 
seems not intelligible. Or rather we see that, when we at- 
tempt such assertions, we have really implied the opposite. 
And (b) that activity which seemed to lie merely in myself, 
is not external to the object. To take the felt activity as 
falling wholly in or on something outside the judgment, is 
not a tenable view. We cannot regard the act as expended 
merely by myself on myself, nor does it move or hang some- 
where between myself and the object. And, asking in general 
for the sense of this ‘‘ between,”’ we find that we have nothing 
beyond a self-inconsistent metaphor. Judgment cannot con- 
sist in the external relation of two independent things, nor is 
it the presence (one-sided or otherwise) of one merely to the 
other. If you imagine two foreign bodies, one impressing 
or soliciting the other, and the second body attempting to 
grasp the first which has impressed or excited it—you have 
passed away from an actual judgment. For somehow un- 
deniably there is an awareness of that whole judgment as 
one, and we belie that fact when we take its felt activity and 
its entire psychical existence as falling somewhere apart from 
it. The act of judgment itself must belong also to the object 
and itself make an element in the judgment. 

A dilemma such as the above is insoluble so long as we 
remain on the ground which supports it. The notion of 
myself as a thing standing over against the world, exter- 
nally related to it in knowledge, and dividing with it some- 


‘Even where Reality or the Universe is the subject, this still will hold 
good. See Minn, No. 60, p. 455. 

* What some one should explain is how the merely external relation of 
two terms is able to be aware of itself. 
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how unintelligibly the joint situation or result, must once for 
all be abandoned. This point of view rests on the ideal con- 
struction which we call the soul or the mind, and it assumes 
this construction to be an absolute fact. But, as I have 
argued elsewhere,’ such a position is untenable. To take 
my self or soul as a separate thing, and to regard everything 
that happens to it as its psychical states, is, in its own place, 
proper and necessary. For certain purposes we are right, 
and we are even compelled, to adopt such an attitude. And 
not to realise this necessity is to fall into dangerous error, 
On the other side to rest in this position as ultimate, is fatal. 
It is to turn a relative truth into ruinous falsehood. And, 
if we are to understand knowledge and judgment, we must 
discard the doctrine of a self which by itself is or could be 
real.” 

Here, as everywhere, so far as I can discover, there is no 
way except one which holds good in the end. We must 
view the Reality in its unbroken connexion with finite cen- 
tres. We must take it as, within and with these centres, 
making itself an object to itself and carrying out them and 
itself at once ideally and practically. The activity of the 
process is throughout the undivided activity of the Reality 
and of the centre inone. There is in the end no ‘‘ between,” 
nor any external relation. The striving of one side or the 
other merely for itself is impossible, and to seek to verify 
such a striving, for instance, 1n selfishness or its opposite, is 
futile. And in knowledge the impression by the object and 
the will to experiment in fact with the object or to grasp it 
ideally, all belongs to the single activity*® at once of myself 


1 Appearance, chap. xxili., Minp, No. 33. 

“In his interesting book, Pragmatism and its Critics (p. 31), which I 
have seen while reading over this article, Prof. Moore states that the 
doctrine that the individual consciousness is a function of the ‘‘ com- 
munity life,’ has appeared only within our own generation. Such a 
statement surprises me. Is Prof. Moore really prepared to deny that 
the doctrine was taught by Hegel, and that I, for instance (if I may 
mention myself), following Hegel, fought for it in 1876? What Prof. 
Moore, I think, has failed to realise is the necessity for defining the 
“community life,” and for deciding whether this is merely social, and, if 
so, precisely in what sense. We seem to have here once more the well- 
known old ambiguity which obscures, and which assists, that which calls 
itself Humanism. But is Prof. Moore ready to identify reality with the 
“‘ community life,” and, if so, in what sense of this term?’ The question 
left unanswered surely threatens with ruin Prof. Moore’s doctrine as to 
the perception of material objects. But I am glad to find that on the 
whole the differences between Prof. Moore and myself are small in com- 
parison with the amount of our agreement. 

* The same thing of course holds with regard to passivity. My present 
actual contents are, for instance, disturbed by the felt inroad of an un- 
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and the whole Universe. For certain purposes (if I may 
repeat this) the division of subject from object, and the rela- 
tion taken as existing between them, are ideas which are 
requisite. But beyond these purposes such ideas are ruin- 
ously false. They are directly opposed to our immediate 
consciousness of the whole relation in one, and, if you start 
from them as premisses, you are inevitably entangled in a 
network of dilemmas. 

You cannot however, it will be urged, deny that with 
every judgment there goes an element which is only personal 
and merely ‘‘subjective”’. There is surely something, when 
I judge, which you cannot take as belonging to the object. 
Certainly to this I agree, and to myself it seems even incon- 
testable. But what, I ask, do we mean by the “ subjective” ? 
For myself it is merely the irrelevant. It is that which does 
not count, it is that which falls outside of the matter here 
in hand, and does not now serve our purpose. Our purpose, 
when we seek truth, is the ideal qualification of the object. 
In our search for goodness or for beauty again in each case 
we pursue a different end, and the subjective is whatever in 
each case is irrelevant to our end. The irrelevant may be 
called the ‘‘ mere this,” because it is left behind in the general 
immediacy of the moment. And it may be called the ‘‘ mere 
mine,” because my self is a construction based upon the 
feeling of one finite centre. But there is no mere ‘this’’ 
or ‘“‘mine’’ which is such absolutely. These things are 
everywhere illusions, unless we take them as relative.! 

The merely personal is the irrelevant, but this brings us 
to a serious difficulty. How can anything in the end be 
irrelevant? If all in the end hangs together, then, whether 
in the world inside us or outside, there seems no place for 
irrelevancy. Nothing can really be quite loose from any- 
thing else in the Universe. On this conclusion I have to 
insist, and I accept the consequence that all irrelevancy, 
when you go further back, becomes a matter of degree. The 
alleged bare conjunction of mere facts is itself a lower kind 
of connectedness. It lies at the bottom of the scale of truth 
and reality, but not somewhere outside it. And even degree 
itself, I have to add, in the end is transcended. Our distine- 
tions all hold good, but not precisely in those forms which 
for us are necessary.” 
expected perception or of a sudden and surprising thought. And on the 
other side the object: is passive where in reflexion I attack and analyse 
it. But such passivity is on neither side the change made in a thing 
acted on merely from without. Truth does not break into my premises 
like a burglar, nor again like a corpse does it suffer my anatomy. 

‘See Appearance, chap. xix.,and Minp, No. 62, p. 174. 
* Cf. here Minn, No. 74. 
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All judgment and truth depend on distinction, upon ab- 
straction and selection. That which falls outside a particular 
judgment is hence taken as not counting for the purpose, and 
this not merely in degree but utterly. And, if truth is to 
exist, such an attitude is necessary. You cannot (to put the 
same thing otherwise) condition your judgment from the out- 
side. After it is made, you can of course go on to reflect 
on it and to correct it, but for you, while you make it, its 
truth must be absolute.!| Apart from a selection to which 
you commit yourself unreservedly and unconditionally, no 
truth is possible. 

The selection is not arbitrary for its object is truth. Our 
goal is in the end to gain Reality in an ideal form, to possess 
ourselves of a self-contained individual whole. The criterion 
here, as everywhere, which we use is the Absolute. And the 
justification of our procedure is through its result. We seek, 
that is, to include the conditions of the assertion within the 
assertion itself. And those conditions which we take any- 
where as falling outside of our assertion and as irrelevant, 
are so actually for our purpose.” They are disconnected from 
that purpose to such a degree that we can treat them as 
‘‘matter of fact,” which is only coincident and which there- 
fore is negligible. And our object can be gained, so far as 
we gain it, by no other method.’ 

Every judgment therefore transcends immediacy. It in- 
volves a distinction and selection, and it may be said to pass 
beyond whatever for its purpose it leaves outside of its object. 
But the notion of a psychical subject, standing opposed to 
the object and then transcended somehow in knowledge, 
must be rejected as illusory. It holds good elsewhere, but 
only so far as it is an idea which works usefully. 


‘Cf. Minn, No. 66. It is impossible in the end by any judgment to 
qualify Reality as conditioned. R, taken with the condition, implies a 
higher R within which it falls and of which it is asserted. This general 
principle has of course many applications. Thus (as we have seen) you 
may attempt to make the'qualification of the object in a judgment include 
also the personal satisfaction of the judger. But this inclusion forth- 
with makes a new object, and so on indefinitely. Hence the satisfaction 
of the judger, as and while he judges, is necessarily excluded from the 
judgment. From the other side, the satisfaction, or the psychical preva- 
lence, which is asserted, cannot be the satisfaction or prevalence be- 
longing to the act of such assertion. It may or may not be consistent 
with this, but to judge concerning such a point belongs to and involves a 
further reflexion. 

“Cf. Minn, No. 74. 

*The same thing holds again of course mutatis mutandis in Ethics and 
in Asthetics, in short wherever you have an object. 
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And even the account of truth which we have just given 
cannot satisfy in the end. It implies that dualism which, 
involved in truth’s essence, for ever stands between it and 
its goal. Truth is not perfect so long as it fails anywhere 
to include its reality, and its reality is not whole so long as 
any of its conditions are left out. Truth, compelled to select, 
is therefore forced to remain for ever defective. Its purpose, 
though realised increasingly, is not utterly fulfilled, and to 
fulfil that purpose would be to pass beyond the proper 
sphere and limits of truth. The problem cannot be solved 
by any alleged creation, in and by one act, of truth and 
reality in one. And it cannot be solved by that reunion at a 
higher level of fact and idea, which we can produce (I will 
not ask how far) in our intuitive knowledge or again in 
esthetic perception. For everywhere there is an object 
which remains incomplete in itself, and which in any case 
could not be an object if nothing else remained outside. 
Truth in short is about the real, while that which is only 
“about,” has stopped short of the truth. The complete 
attainment of truth’s end is reached only in that Reality 
which includes and transcends intelligence. 

The question, How far a judgment refers to something 
beyond itself, can now be answered as follows. If you take 
a judgment as my psychical state, then certainly it refers to 
that which is beyond itself. But to take a judgment thus is 
to destroy its essence and to be lost in dilemmas. From a 
better point of view our answer to the question is twofold. 
(i) No judgment can refer to anything beyond itself, since in 
every judgment the ultimate Reality is actually present. In 
any judgment on the other hand this Reality is incomplete, 
and there will therefore be a difference between the Reality 
present and the truth actually reached in the judgment. But 
this difference remains within the object, and for truth to pass 
or to refer beyond thatis impossible. (ii) In the second place 
every judgment isconjoined with irrelevant existence and must 
transcend this. Fora judgment to exist, you must have that 
which, as you judge, you do not in any sense include within 
the object. This attitude, untenable in the end, is essential 
to truth. But if, going further, you desire to know how in 
the end irrelevancy is explained, the answer is that it cannot 
be explained. Irrelevancy belongs to the fact of finite cen- 
tres and the process in time, and this aspect of the Whole I 
at least have set down as inexplicable.! 

‘Those who have done me the honour to read my book will know this. 


Other critics may be referred to the Index (in any edition of my work) 
under the heading Inexplicable. 
21 
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I will dwell further on one of the points which has just 
been noticed. Judgment refers always an ideal content to 
reality. Now in every judgment this reality is at once the 
whole Universe and something less than the Universe. (a) 
Although judgment is mine, and again involves a selection, 
still what it qualifies is the one ali-containing Reality, present 
alike to you and to me and to every one else. Let us sup- 
pose this to be otherwise, and knowledge is destroyed. For 
knowledge apart from the real is nothing, and the real again, 
on our view, is nothing if apart from the Universe. And we 
may once more remind ourselves that to leave truth for 
something outside which it does not include, is illusory and 
senseless. On the other hand, suppose, for instance, that 
the lapse of time were ultimately real in our experience, then 
what on such a view would have become of our past? To 
us it could be nothing, unless indeed we possessed a mira- 
culous ‘“‘ Faculty of Memory’. If there is not, present in 
this passing ‘‘ now,” a Reality which contains all ‘‘ nows”’ 
future and past, the whole of our truth and knowledge must 
be limited to the ‘“‘ now” that we perceive. For to reach a 
larger Universe by transcendence would really be nonsense. 

On the other side (6) what I have in judgment is not the 
whole Universe at once. This seems obvious, and, for 
example, it is clear that I must leave the present to gain, so 
far as I am able to gain, the past and future. For I do not 
possess these as present. I have everywhere indeed present 
to me the whole Universe, but I have not all of its detail 
or even its actual complete form. In knowledge what is felt 
and perceived at any moment is but little, and what again is 
true is but ideal. That which we call our real world, the 
past and future of ourselves and of others, and the whole 
body of things common to us—all this in the main is ideal 
construction made by selection and synthesis. It is the 
Universe realising itself as truth within finite centres. And 
the immediate experience on which this common world, so 
far indeed as it is common, is based, is at any time and in 
any centre obviously incomplete. The entire undivided 
Universe in short is everywhere present, but it is present as 
appearance and but partially. And, though it again in and 
for us transcends this partial character, it never does so 
completely.! 

We have to guard ourselves here against a double mistake. 
Truth, we have seen, qualifies the Reality by an ideal con- 


1The reader must not here take me to have forgotten the worlds of 
art and of social reality. Iam confining myself here to the problem of 
knowledge and of truth in the narrower sense. 
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tent. And we may be led to take on one side this ideal 
content as detached wholly from the Real, to which then we 
apply it. And the Reality on its side may perhaps be re- 
carded as an undetermined object, such as mere Being or 
again the Universe at large. But, in the first place, there 
is no such thing as an ideal content which absolutely fails to 
qualify the Real. Except in a relative sense, there are no 
ideas which float or are suspended, or are assumed or pre- 
sumed or in any way entertained, except as adjectives of the 
Real. This is a common mistake which leads everywhere 
to dangerous confusion and error.! And in the next place 
the Reality (as we have seen), while it is the Universe, is 
never the mere Universe. It is always also a selected reality. 
The selection may be made only by a designation that does 
not seek to specify, but the selection always is there. My 
idea is not attached to a blank object, but is launched into a 
context which more or less is distinguished and ordered. 
And thus judgment in principle, we can say, involves media- 
tion and is in a sense inferential. It asserts something of 
and in a whole, and the place of this something in the whole 
and the relation which it bears to other elements, are prob- 
lems implied in the assertion. ‘‘ Reality is such that S is 
P,” may be taken, we saw, as a formula which expresses the 
nature of truth. Sis P (to put it otherwise) because Reality 
issuch. The ‘‘such” is that order which we realise pro- 
gressively in an ideal system. The ‘“‘ because” is the con- 
ditions more or less specified, the intermediaries which ideally 
connect S and P.* This mediation must remain, while truth 
is truth, a work for ever unfinished, but the search for its 
completion is implied in the very essence of judgment. 


I will pass on now to consider two questions which the 
reader perhaps may find more interesting. (a) Has every 
truth which I think been thought before? Did it, as truth, 
always exist before? And, together with this, I will ask, 
Can truth or knowledge alter reality ? (6) Further again in 
what sense, if in any sense, can I be said to make truth? 

(a) Neither this problem nor any other problem can be 
solved by bringing in the potential or virtual.? This is a 

‘See Minp, No. 60. Into this error, with really no decent excuse, I 
fell myself for a time (Principles of Logic, chap. i.). The second mistake 
I certainly never made, though I failed to be clear on the matter. But 
see pp. 109, 438 (ibid. ). 

*To take the intermediaries as mere events in time is a ruinous error 
to be examined later. 

* Other phrases of the same kind are “ nascent,” or some word ending 
in “ible,” or, possibly again, Ap. 
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device specially favoured by “ empiricists,” and is perhaps 
the screen that serves most to veil their bankruptcy. Prof. 
James, as we shall hereafter see, can furnish us with a signal 
illustration of this misuse. But I cannot pause here to dwell 
on a matter which I must venture to regard as settled. The 
recourse to the potential is everywhere a worthless self- 
deception, and, so far as I know, no serious attempt has been 
made to justify it against criticism. 

Passing from this point, there is a sense in which we may 
maintain that every truth, however old, is new at any time 
when it is affirmed. And, for myself, I agree that in this 
sense no judgment ever is repeated. The occasions are dif- 
ferent and so are diverse, and, for myself, I am bound to 
hold that the diversity of each appearance in some sense in 
the end qualifies the identical content. But this qualification, 
we have seen, must here be disregarded as irrelevant. 

What then am I to answer to the inquiry whether a truth, 
which I think, is possibly now thought for the first time. 
To go beyond possibility to myself seems here out of the 
question. For the full extent of finite mind, and of the 
events which happen there, is to me clearly unknown. To 
this you may reply that, for anything we can tell, the world 
of finite minds, with the exception of a small province, is out 
of temporal relation with ourselves, and that therefore any 
general assertion of priority in time could have no meaning. 
With this naturally I agree, but our doubt cannot in this 
way be removed. Let us confine ourselves to those finite 
minds among which our before and after hold good, and yet 
how much even of this region do we certainly know? Even 
here to assert positively that my truth has never been for 
another mind before me, seems not in my power. On the 
other hand the possibility of such a first appearance must in 
many cases be admitted. The description of truth as that 
which is essentially common to more minds than one, must 
(we may remark in passing) be rejected as false. Within 
our series the individual conditions may, for anything we 
know, neither be shared nor recur, and the truth may appear 
never but to one person, and only once. 

I shall be told perhaps that there is a higher Mind and 
Intelligence by which all truths are thought. Even if we 
admit this, there however remains, in connexion with this, 
a question as to the validity of before and after. I will not, 
however, discuss this question, since I do not accept the 
Intelligence referred to. I am not asking here how God 
is to be conceived by the religious consciousness. For me 
(readers of my book will know) the Absolute is not God, and we 
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here are dealing theoretically with first principles. Certainly 
I admit that the Absolute Experience may possibly contain 
matter which is not included within the experience of any 
finite mind. [ incline to the opposite view, but I still think 
that the doubt must be admitted.1. Here however the ques- 
tion is confined to judgment and truth, and I see no reason! 
to suppose that, outside of some finite mind, truth and judg- 
ment are possible. And hence on the main issue without 
hesitation I can reply thus. It is possible for a finite mind 
to have a truth which, as truth and judgment, is for no other 
mind whatever, and has never in time existed before. 

But I must hasten to add that any such answer is one- 
sided. It pays its regard solely to that which is but one 
aspect of the whole matter. Wherever you have truth you 
must have one or more series of appearances in time, of events 
which occur one before or after another. On the other 
hand, with no more than this, truth would have no existence. 
Events happen because of that which is beyond all happen- 
ing and at once contains and subordinates its temporal form. 
The Reality, above mere time and mere relations, possesses , 
now and always all truths, whether actual or possible. And 
hence the whole view for which a truth first was not 
and then is, must be set down as in the end inadmissible and 
false. You may therefore insist that my present truth was 
waiting there and has been found. Such a statement once 
more must in the end be called untenable, because it again 
is but partially true. But it is truer far than the assertion 
that a truth can originate as this or that person first con- 
ceives it. 

Starting from such a basis we can now dispose rapidly of 
a further question, Is it possible that any knowledge should 
alter its object ? It is easy here to answer in the negative, 
and even to insist that the opposite is really self-evident. 
But the assertion, however self-evident, that reality or fact 
is not altered by knowledge, is still but a partial truth, which, 
taken as more, becomes false. For if truth and knowledge, 
when they come to exist, make no alteration in reality, to 
what other region, we have to ask, does their appearance 
belong? To deny that knowledge happens, or to assert that, 
happening, it makes no difference to reality, seems a mon- 
strous paradox. And you cannot dispose of such an objection 
by insisting blindly on your opposite thesis. Both thesis and 
antithesis are but aspects of a truth which at once over-rules 
and embraces them. The Reality was known always, and 


1 Appearance, Pp. 273-274. 
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now its knowledge occurs. My contribution leaves it unin- 
creased, and yet is indispensably requisite. The fact of my 
knowledge makes an evident change in reality, and yet the 
idea that the Universe is changed by me must be rejected 
as folly. We are moving here in a region of partial truths 
broken away from that which includes all aspects in a higher 
experience.! 

We cannot always be labouring to express at once the 
complementary aspects of the whole. We are forced, to suit 
our varying purpose, from time to time to make statements, 
which, as they are made, contradict one the other. Unless 
the Reality itself enters into the process of events, unless it 
itself is what it becomes there, unless it itself discovers itself 
to itself and us, and takes on a change from that discovery— 
the Reality remains outside of knowledge, and itself is un- 
real. On the other hand if that which 1s discovered is not 
found, if that which appears is not revealed, if in short the 
thing, which we get to see, was really not there—then reality 
and knowledge once more are illusory. But we are unable 
to combine these partial truths so as to understand in detail 
how both of them go to make the Universe. 


The position, just reached, anticipates our answer to the 
question which follows. Prof. James and Prof. Dewey have 
ach advocated the view that truth is made. I cannot how- 
ever find that either of them has made an attempt to consider 
seriously the whole subject. If I can make truth, I can 
make also, I presume, error and falsehood, and goodness and 
beauty, and whatever is opposite to these. Everything, in 
brief, that is covered by the terms value and worth, 1s in 
the end merely made. It will repay us at some length to 
examine this statement. The conclusion which I have to 
advocate is briefly as follows. The doctrine that this or that 
man, or set of men, can make truth, is in the end false and 
even monstrous. From one point of view I can be truly said 
to bring truth into being, either for the first time or once 


‘The attempt to escape by urging that a difference is made but made 
only to me, cannot succeed. The difficulties which arise here should be 
well known, and can never, I think, be met. To fall back on an external 
relation, which, though external, is lop-sided and so makes a difference to 
one term, seems even ridiculous. The conclusion which will follow really, 
is that neither knowledge, nor anything else, can make any difference to 
anything, and that anything like alteration is an illusion which itself could 
not exist. ; 

2 Of. Minn, No. 66, p. 237. Prof. Dewey has republished the article 
thére noticed, but has not tried, [think, to go any further into the matter. 
(The above was written before Prof. James’s lamented death. ) 
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more. But there is no tenable point of view from which I 
can be properly said to make truth. 

Any such expression is condemned, we may notice first, 

y the usage of language. I may make a true assertion or a 
elias cr again an experiment, but, unless I violate lan- 
guage, I cannot make either a truth or an error ora lie.’ Now 
I am not suggesting that such usage is everywhere infallible, 
but I am sure that it deserves everywhere our careful 
attention. And in this case it is based, I submit, upon a 
distinction and on a principle which is valid. 

What is ‘‘to make”? It is to produce in time, and 
usually also in space, a certain existence. What so exists may, 
or may not, be what we call a thing which goes on to endure 
fora period. Neither endurance, nor again the character of 
being a thing, is here really essential. I can, for instance, 
make a noise or an experiment. What is essential here and 
essential absolutely is the aspect of event and of temporal 
existence. It is this aspect of happening in time on which 
the word ‘“‘make” lays its stress. And hence to make any- 
thing, so far as anything goes beyond existence in time, is 
not possible. I can make a box but not the nature of the 
materials, nor again the properties of the box itself when 
once made. I can make, as we saw, a noise, but to make an 
explosion begins at once to strain language. The explosion 
refers to that which is beyond the mere course of events. In 
this respect it is like an act, and I cannot be said to make an 
act. And on the same principle truth and error, or beauty 
or goodness or badness, are none of them things which are 
made. The life of none of them is confined within that 
element to which making points, and to which it gives em- 
phasis. They appear in time certainly, and as “certainly 
they can be made to happen, but they cannot be identified 
wholly, or even mainly, with their aspect of existence and 
fact.~ 

Truth, beauty and goodness must appear as temporal facts, 


I can make a lie only when the lie is regarded as a thing which exists. 
‘Illustrations, I know, are dangerous, but perhaps to some persons the 


above may be clearer if I state it as follows. Suppose that there is a 
necessary way of doing something, say of making a box, can you be said 
to make this w: Ly No, it may perhaps be answered, but all the same I 


make the box, and, if so, why not truth ? The reason why you cannot, 
may be put thus. The box can be regarded, and is regarded, as separable 
from the way in which it has to be made. But, with truth, an ab- 
straction of this kind is not possible. There is no truth left if you 
abstract from the way in which truth is made, a way which itself is not 
made. What is made is therefore something which, taken by itself, is 
not trutl 

h. 
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but their essence does not consist in that appearance. It 
transcends the lapse of time and the flux of change, and it 
everywhere in this sense is eternal. Wherever you have an 
object taken as good or beautiful or true, or as the opposite 
of one of these,’ you have at once something which reaches 
and holds beyond time and event. And, if it were otherwise, 
a truth, true at one moment, might at another moment have 
become a falsehood ; and, if so, obviously the whole notion of 
truth is destroyed. ‘‘Oh no,’ I may perhaps hear, “a truth 
at anv moment may become false, and I can make it false 
and can make something else true.” Such a reply to my 
mind is based on sheer confusion and want of thought. We 
san say of course first, ‘‘ Now it is hght,’’ and then ‘‘ Now it 
is dark,’ but obviously, with this, the first truth is not fal- 
sified. That truth was stated ambiguously and imperfectly, 
and involved a condition not made explicit.2, But assuredly, 
so far as it was true, its truth is eternal. And of course 
again you can alter the fact. You can make it so that now 
not the former truth but another truth holds good. You 
have brought this other truth into existence, and you have 
made it appear. But on this ground to assert that you have 
made it, shows, to my mind, mere confusion. 

And even if ‘‘ Humanity ” is brought in, the same answer 
applies. This seems to be obvious if by Humanity you mean 
merely the set of beings on our planet. Or if, attempting to 
profit by a wretched ambiguity long since exposed, you seek 
tacitly to identify Humanity with all finite mind, or perhaps 
the entire Universe, still your conclusion is false. Even from 
such an extreme paradox it does not follow that truth can be 
made. The issue still turns upon the way in which Human- 
ity or the Universe is taken, and on the position given there 
to the aspect of temporal event. But it 1s difficult to discuss 
a doctrine which its supporters seem afraid even to try to 
state clearly.’ 

Every truth is eternal, even, for instance, such a truth as 
‘*T now have a toothache”. Truth qualifies that which is 
beyond mere succession, and it takes whatever it contains 
bevond the flux of mere event. To be, it must appear there, 
but, to be truth, it must also transcend that appearance. 
The same thing holds again without exception of all beauty 
and goodness, and of everything in short, however mean, 


1 You can, we saw, ‘*‘ make a mistake,” but this is because, and so far 
as, you can regard a mistake merely as an event. 

*See Minp, No. 74, pp. 164 foll. 

* T have repeatedly called attention to what I must now regard as mere 
bankruptey veiled by ambiguity. 
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which is apprehended as an object.' You may be said to 
make me happy, but to make it beautiful or right or good or 
true that I am happy, violates both language and reason. 
Such characters do not happen, and still less are they made. 
In a sense you make them to be, but for any man to make 
their being is inconceivable. Though revealed in time and 
in our “mortal world,” they are not subject to its chance 
and change, and, though in this world, they remain some- 
thing which never is of it. 

The conclusion is suggested that if that which calls itself 
“empiricism,” takes reality to have its life in the mortal 
world of events, and holds time and change to be ultimately 
real, nO empiricism can give an account of truth or beauty, 
or, generally, of goodness or worth. It will be compelled 
to break openly with the plainest of facts, or to obscure its 
bankruptcy in a mist of phrases such as ‘“ potential” and 
“ virtual”. 

I will ask finally, at the cost of repetition, how far it can 
be said that ‘‘ Truth does not depend on me’. There are 
misunderstandings here against which it is vital to guard 
our minds. Obviously, first, in the case where the truth is 
about me, the assertion that it in no way depends on me is 
false. Onthe other hand, if the ‘‘me”’ stands for that which 
is irrelevant in and to the judgment, this same assertion (we 
have seen) will hold. Its more probable meaning, however, 
is that truth does not depend on my act.* And here, as we 
have argued, a distinction must be made. My act certainly 
can be said to bring a truth into existence, but there is that 
in the truth which essentially is beyond any act in time. 
The truth can also (we have seen) be said to be prior to my 
act and to be found. 

My act never is creative. It presupposes always what we 
have called the dualism between fact and idea, and to create 
both at once is beyond us. And thus the truth about a fact 
must be for ever beyond it. It would be otherwise if truth 
were the immediate experience which to some extent my will 
can produce. It would be otherwise, again, if the ultimate 
real union of both aspects could be brought into being by me. 
But, since creation is impossible for my will, that must still 
be limited to and by fact. Any act of mine is therefore com- 
pelled to be one-sided. It brings into temporal existence 


' Not only is all beauty an object, but it is even taken as that which is 
self-existent. Cf. Appearance, chap. XXxvi. 

“If the “ my” is here taken in opposition to the object, and it is 
assumed that my act is not also the act of the Reality, that would be 
of course once more an error which has been dealt with sutiiciently. 
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something which, except for its aspect of existence, cannot 
be properly said to depend on the act. 

You may reply that the whole thing is a matter of em- 
phasis. You may object that in acting, and even in making, 
if you insist on emphasising too strongly the aspect of mere 
event, you in the end would have no act, and nothing in the 
end could be said even to be made. In the end both aspects 
are inseparable. I do not seek to dispute this, for in what 
has gone before I have been endeavouring throughout to urge 
af you please) that falsehood lies in a one-sided emphasis.! 
And to say that truth depends on me, and still more to assert 
that it is made by my act, is therefore certainly false. For 
by its emphasis on the aspect of event such an assertion really 
means that in this aspect consists truth’s essence. And it 
really denies that other aspect of eternity apart from which 
truth has utterly perished. Whatever else you find to say 
about truth, you must still be able to add that it was, and is 
waiting there to be found, and that it is made by no man. 


[ will now proceed to touch in passing on two further 
questions, (a) What is the relation between reality and 
truth ? and () Does truth copy reality? I have dealt else- 
where with these subjects,” but, in view of persistent mis- 
understanding, I will venture on a brief repetition. 

(a) You cannot ask how in any proper sense truth is re- 
lated to the real. For such a relation to be possible, you 
would require reality on one side and truth on the other. 
And, since without truth reality would not be real, and truth 
apart from reality would not be true, the question asked 1s 
ridiculous. There cannot in the end be a relation between 
two inseparable aspects of one whole. On the other hand 
you can inquire as to how truth stands to reality, in this 
sense that you can ask in what way truth is different from 
and falls short of the Whole. What isit lacking to truth, on 
the addition of which truth itself would be reality? This 
is a question which to some extent can be discussed and 
answered, 

Reality for me (if I may be pardoned such repetition) is 
one individual Experience. It 1s a higher unity above our 


1See above. Everything (to repeat this) in the end depends on every- 
thing else, and connexion is in the end a matter of degree. It is our 
selective emphasis for a certain purpose which makes the relative absolute. 
And the point here is this, that, in asserting the dependence of truth 
on my act, the emphasis and the selection is not warranted by the degree 
of connexion. 
2T may refer in particular to Minp, No. 62. 
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immediate experience, and above all ideality and relations. 
It is above thought and will and esthetic perception. But, 
though transcending these modes of experience, it includes 
them all fully. Such a whole is Reality, and, as against this 
whole, truth is merely ideal. It is indeed never a mere idea, 
for certainly there are no mere ideas. It is Reality appear- 
ing and expressing itself in that one-sided way which we call 
ideal. Hence truth is identical with Reality in the sense 
that, in order to perfect itself, it would have to become 
Reality. On the other side truth, while it is truth, differs 
from Reality, and, if it ceased to be different, would cease 
to be true. But how in detail all this is possible, cannot be 
understood. 

Further, the ultimate Reality is not a development, and it 
is absurd even to ask if it progresses. On the other hand it 
essentially contains a process, or rather processes, in time. 
And, looking at it from this partial aspect, we may say that 
the Reality uses ideas in order to realise itself. Immediate 
experience, itself showing ideality in lapse and change, in its 
endeavour to complete itself develops truth. It produces 
ideas progressively freed more and more from union with 
particular objects of sense. It uses these ideas to procure 
for itself a fuller experience, both practically and in higher 
perceptions and in intuitive understandings and in apprehen- 
sions of beauty. It is the nature of ideas, we may say, to 
pass over into acompleter whole which both subordinates and 
includes them. Even for us in our experience this end 
partially is attained. And in the absolute Reality it is 
reached entirely and throughout, though obviously for us 
not visibly. 

On the one side therefore our experience remains in part 
merely ideal, and thus, within certain limits, an activity 
which is but theoretical is called for and is justified. With 
every side of our life all the other sides are inseparably im- 
plied, but it is impossible that everywhere in detail these 
other sides should be verifiable. So far as the detail goes, 
we everywhere, and not merely in theory alone, may be said 
to rest upon faith. But on the other hand the character 
of the absolute Reality is everywhere manifest, and we can 
possess no other possible criterion of truth. 

(0) For a discussion of the question as to how far truth is 
a copy of Reality, I must once more refer the reader to an 
article in MInpD (No. 62) , but I will re peat briefly what seems 
called for here. On any view like mine to speak of truth as 
in the end copying Reality, would be senseless. To copy 
is to reproduce in some other existence more or less of the 
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character of an object which is before your mind. Now, 
apart from knowledge and truth, there can be no original 
object before youto copy. And hence to make truth consist 
in copying is obviously absurd. This question I take to 
have been settled, once and for all time, by the post-Kantian 
criticism of the doctrine of the Thing-in-itself. That criti- 
cism I take to have proved that, outside of truth itself, there 
can be no criterion of truth. 

The working to carry out a certain general character, to 
construct an ideal world according to a certain prescription, 
would surely not be copying in detail. And, when the gen- 
eral character and prescription is itself again not copied, the 
idea of copying is nowhere applicable. 

Copying, as an ultimate account of truth, is therefore out 
of the question, and to ask what would be gained by it, if it 
were possible, is an idle inquiry. I have spoken of course, 
so far, of that copying which 1s absolute, that which has to 
reproduce in truth an object which does not already itself 
more or less consist in truth. On the other hand with copy- 
ing in a relative sense we are all familiar, though the extent 
even of this we are prone to exaggerate. Past and future 
facts, for example, can scarcely be copied, unless we are 
assisted by some miraculous ‘‘ Faculty”. We come nearest 
to copying intellectually when we attempt to describe a per- 
ceived fact. But, even here, the fact itself depends more or 
less upon idealisation, and the reproduction of it involves a 
further process of the same kind. And, where this can per- 
haps be doubted as to the fact itself, as, e.g., in sensations of 
pleasure and pain, the conclusion as to our truth about this 
fact will still hold. Truth must select and abstract, and, if it 
failed to do this, and if it repeated feeling, it would be itself 
mere feeling and no longer truth. But I will not venture 
here further to abuse the reader’s patience,! but will pass on 
to deal with another well-known topic. 


What is the good of truth? To ask a question is here, as 
everywhere, to imply an assertion. And the assertion in- 
volved in the above inquiry is often as follows. The inquirer 
may affirm (a) that truth itself is not good, and he may (%) 
imply also that some other aspect of life, taken by itself, is 
good. This is the position of the ordinary Hedonist, and 


‘It can of course be said that with truth we have the same idea in two 
different contexts. We have it before us as an adjective of the real, and 
at the same time it has its place in the series of psychical events. This, 
| should agree, is indubitable, but, once more here, there is obviously 
nothing like copying from an original. 
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he at least knows, or may be supposed to know, what he 
means. But it is the position of others also, who possibly 
may know what they mean, but whose mental state, for any- 
thing that appears, is certainly otherwise. Any one however 
who in philosophy asks such a question as ‘‘ What is the 
good of,’ ! is obviously bound, when challenged, to state his 
answer to the inquiry, ‘“ What is good”. 

On any view such as mine no one aspect of life is good 
ultimately by itself. To set up any one aspect of life as the 
absolute Good or Evil, and to reduce the rest of life to mere 
means, is a most serious error. Relatively of course with 
every aspect of life this point of view is tenable. Morality 
and religion can be regarded as means to worldly success or 
to bodily health. We can say the same thing of pleasure, or 
again pleasure may be taken not as a means but as the end 
which all else should subserve. The pursuit of beauty in art 
may be spoken of as a more or less useful amusement, or as 
a way perhaps of keeping out of vice. And truth again also 
undeniably is useful, and is a means and instrument valued 
for the sake of other purposes. All this is justifiable, but 
justifiable only when we remember that it is but relative. To 
turn any one aspect of life by itself into the end is false ulti- 
mately. What is ultimately good is life itself or experience 
as a whole.” 

The question, What is the good of truth ? can (as we have 
seen above) be asked properly, if it means, How does truth 
stand to, and how does it conduce to experience or life as a 
whole. And, except as so conducing, you can certainly 
affirm that truth is not good, and that it possesses no value 
whatever. I emphasise this assertion, and I once more re- 
peat that truth’s natural destiny is to return once more into 
unbroken union with Reality, and to restore at a higher level 
that totality out of which it has emerged. But that this 
destiny is accomplished, verifiably and in detail, within and 
throughout our experience seems demonstrably false. And 
(as we have seen) within our experience truth remains and 
must for ever remain relatively free.* 


'The same remark mutatis mutandis applies to the covert assertion 
contained in such phrases as ‘‘ instrument” and “‘ use ”. 

* It is possible to identify Reality with the Good, but I prefer not to do 
this. It is unnecessary to enter on the question here. 

* While denying this freedom, Prof. Moore, speaking for the “ prag- 
matist ” (Pragmatism, p. 168), allows, as1 understand, to thought a value 
of its own, though not in ‘‘ independence”. It is, I think, important to 
have got even as far as this. But what surely follows is that to speak of 
thought, e.g., as instrumental, is not permissible. The rest of the whole 
process is surely also instrumental, as thought is, and may itself, by the 
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The attempt to deny or to condemn the relative freedom 
of truth and of art, involves to my mind, in general, mere 
prejudice and error. And it is difficult to argue where, as 
opposed to you, you for the most part can perceive little else 
but confusion. But it may perhaps tend to make this whole 
matter clearer, if we consider it from another side. Let us 
take the instance of a high and heroical will for good at any 
cost to oneself, an effort which, so far as we can see, has 
failed to carry itself out. This effort, for anything that we 
can discover, has failed, even when you look at its indirect 
result in human history, and it has failed even when you 
regard merely the inner life of the man who has made it. It 
may have left that life more frustrated and more discordant, 
and in a sense really lower, than if the man had never risen 
to the struggle. Now, is an effort of this kind to be set down 
as sheer waste and loss? I abstract here from any belief as 
to a difference made to a state of existence after death. For 
such a belief may be true or false, but to call it verifiable 
seems nonsense, if we mean by that to imply that we can 
find that and how it holds in every detail. Apart then from 
any belief as to a future state, what are we to say of those 
moral efforts which, with all their intensity, appear to have 
failed? Are we to call them mere waste, or perhaps some- 
thing even worse than waste ? While on some other views this 
seems inevitable, I can give an opposite reply. For me the 
Absolute is there to see that nothing in the world is lost. 
That effort which for our vision is wasted, passes over be- 
yond our vision into reality and is crowned with success. Of 
all the foolish criticisms (and they are many) which have 
been directed against the Absolute, the most foolish of all 
perhaps is that it is useless. And this does not mean that, 
whatever I do, it is all one to the Absolute. The Absolute 
is there to secure that everywhere the highest counts most 
and the lowest counts least. For it is at once the active 
criterion and the supreme power. 

Truth and beauty then on the one hand within limits are 
free. On the other hand truth and beauty, all without ex- 
ception, conduce to a higher Reality. But in detail this 
consummation must remain for us invisible. The idea, how- 


same right, be taken as instrumental to thought. But Prof. Moore does 
not say this, and once more as to the position of beauty, so far as I have 
seen, he says nothing at all. But to deal with these matters is surely 
imperative. However, between such a ‘“‘ pragmatist” as Prof. Moore 
and myself, the points of difference (as I said before), in comparison with 
the amount of agreement, seem really small. And again with regard to 
Prof. Dewey the same remark, I think, would hold good. 
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ever, that any one truth is just as good as another is sense- 
less. A truth is true so far as it works, in the first place 
theoretically, and truths, so far as they are empty and are 
idle, fail to work. They fail proportionately to make a con- 
tribution to the Absolute. But there are criticisms to which 
I feel that it is useless to reply. It is not given to any man 
to argue against self-satisfied ignorance. 


In conclusion I will ask how far the view which I hold is 
open to the charge of “‘subjectivism’’ and “relativism ”. 
What I mean by relativism here is the consequence that, 
bevond this or that man or set of men, there is no truth or 
reality. In neither of these senses (between which of course 
there is in principle no difference) can my view be said to 
end in relativism. With regard to Solipsism there is, I 
think, no occasion for me to notice any criticism which ig- 
nores or is ignorant of what I have said on this subject.! 
And it is equally obvious, I presume, that, for me, reality and 
truth are not confined within the limits of any one set of 
finite beings, such, for example, as the human race. 

Certainly for me beyond and outside of all finite minds 
there is no truth. From the doctrine which I inherited all 
such transcendence has in principle been banished. And 
certainly for that doctrine, once more, the desire and the 
striving of finite minds is essential to Reality. The im- 
manent will of the Universe, for knowledge and truth within 
those minds, 1s impossible unless it is in one with their 
personal endeavour. If to hold this is to embrace subjectiv- 
ism, then assuredly to subjectivism I have always been 
wedded. But, upon a view such as mine, that which is 
“objective” can be distinguished from that which is merely 
personal, and I have shown the principle upon which this 
vital distinction is made. And any view, I would add, in 


‘Appearance, chap. xxi. While revising this article I notice that 
Mr. E. D. Fawcett (Minp, No. 78, p. 200) takes me to start from a 
“provisional Solipsism”. Mr. Fawcett has attended, I think, merely 
to one side of my view. On that view the whole Universe is directly 
aware of itself in each finite centre, but so as not there to be aware of 
the contents of any other finite centre as they are experienced immediately 
by itself within that other centre. The highest all-embracing experience 
is never reached in any finite mind. How this is possible, I repeat, is 
inexplicable. I fully understand that the logical result of applying here 
an “ Kither-or,” is either a denial of any self or else an assertion of So- 
lipsism, whichever of these alternatives you please. What I do not 
understand is how any one can suppose that I accept either of these 
alternatives. I may add that if I accepted either of them provisionally, 
I should have to accept it as final. But how much real disagreement 
there is here between Mr. Fawcett and myself, I cannot say. 
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which such a distinction does not hold good, is ruined ir- 
retrievably.! 

For me truth gives the absolute Reality, the whole Uni- 
verse as in its general character it really is. It gives its 
result imperfectly, as I have explained. But, so far as this 
truth goes, it is impossible to think that for any other mind 
it is otherwise. And, in attempting to entertain such an 
idea, you succeed merely yourself in thinking inconsistently, 
On the other hand, outside of this general character, in a 
sense relativism holds good. That which in particular, for 
one mind or one set of minds, is true or real or good, may 
be the opposite for another individual or set of individuals. 
And how far in detail this diversity may extend we have no 
means of knowing. In such a sense our knowledge must 
always be relative. But this detail remains subordinate to 
our general principle. It is not mere ‘‘ matter’’ conjoined 
externally to an indifferent ‘‘ form”. Any such indifference 
‘some critics tend to forget) is a positive doctrine which it is 
incumbent on them to prove, and which for me is untenable. 
The detail, upon our view, can vary only so far as the 
general character is preserved. Hence our faith in the world, 
in truth and in beauty and goodness, is unshaken by doubt. 
And, if so, to hold that belief in an Absolute can make no 
difference to any one or to anything, seems ridiculous, while 
to intimate that this is even my own opinion is worse than 
ridiculous. The Absolute is that by which all reality, and 
all truth and goodness and beauty, in their various degrees 
are, and without which they are nothing. And, if there is 
any one in whose eyes this makes no difference, I address 
myself to others. 

The above are those aspects of truth on which I wished to 
remark. Icannot hope that I have succeeded in not tasking 
the patience of the reader. My remarks have at the best 
been disjointed, and I have repeated (it is the vice of ad- 
vancing years) what I have said, and have said perhaps too 
often before. But I will end by insisting once more on that 


1A point on which difficulty, I believe, has been felt, is the account to 
be given of Nature and of its position in the Universe. Nature has 
seemed on my view to possess no external reality. But this apparent 
failure is mainly perhaps due to a defect in my exposition. 1 have 
emphasised perhaps too one-sidedly our inability to arrive here at an 
ultimate explanation. I never sought to deny that in our own wills we 
have the experience of what we may call a power of real externalisation. 
Certainly the idea that any such externalisation can break somehow 
quite out of the absolute Experience, to my mind remains untenable. 
But to a conclusion which stops short of that, I am far from being in 
principle opposed. 
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with which I began. Kxcept in connexion with a view or 
views as to the nature of Reality, any controversy as to the 
nature of knowledge and truth in the end is futile. Such a 
discussion may be more or less instructive, and it may be 
stimulating more or less, but it never can deal with the real 
question at issue, or arrive at any final result whether positive 
or negative. 


In connexion with the foregoing paper I had written, some months 
before Prof. James’s lamented death, a criticism of some of the views set 
forth in his Meaning of Truth. My purpose in writing this was to 
invite Prof. James to furnish certain explanations. And now, especially 
as the following remarks are not a general estimate of his work, and as 
they give no expression to my feeling of admiration and genuine respect, 
I have hesitated to publish them. But for the reader who will take 
them merely for what they are, I think it better to do so. And I will 
begin with the question of Relativism. 

We must here understand relativism in two senses. («) In the first 
of these, truth and reality are simply for this or that finite individual, 
while ()), in the second meaning of the term, it is some set of individuals 
on which everything depends. («) In the first sense Prof. James cer- 
tainly did not advocate relativism. What he calls Pragmatism and 
Humanism are obviously compatible even with an undue disregard of the 
individual person, and with an exaggerated emphasis laid on the universal 
side. With regard to Humanism, the tendency of what may be called 
Humanism to depreciate the aspect emphasised by ‘‘ Personal Idealism,” 
may be called historical, for it appeared years ago in one part of the 
Hegelian school. In other words there is no connexion in principle 
between ‘* Personal Idealism” and the doctrines of Pragmatism and 
Humanisin. Certainly then, Prof. James did not intend to teach rela- 
tivism in this first sense, though whether his doctrine, when worked out, 
would have led to that result, | am unable to judge.! 

(b) In the second meaning of relativism truth and reality are something 
merely for this or that set or collection of persons. And, in inquiring 
how far Prof. James was in this sense a relativist, we are brought up 
short by an ambiguity, which (though invited to do so) he, so far as I 
know, made no attempt to remove. The only thing, I would submit, 
which lends plausibility to Prof. James’s doctrine of Humanisin, is the 
equivocation by which Humanity stands, at discretion, either for the in- 
habitants of a certain planet or for the whole of finite mind, however and 
wherever and whenever finite mind appears. If we take Humanity in the 
first sense, as being merely one set of creatures, then relativism seems to 
follow. How am I to deny that our truth, owr goodness and beauty, may 
be utterly false and bad and ugly to another race of beings, and that this 
other race is, notwithstanding this, as good as ourselves—if indeed there 
Were any sense in such a comparison’ And, if I cannot deny this, am 
I not really a relativist ? What is the ground (I ask once more) on which 
the human race is to dictate to the Universe ? (Cf. Minn, No. 72, p. 507.) 
What is the value of our inference to the nature of reality at large simply 
trom what we happen to know of the history of one set of creatures / 
Prof. James’s doctrine, I would repeat, to myself seems plausible merely 


'The words quoted by Prof. James from myself (Meaning of Truth, 
). 71) as applying to the ‘‘ humanist,” were used by myself of Personal 
Idealism. See Muxp, No. 51, p. 14. 
209 
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so far as he succeeded (I do not of course mean intentionally) in keeping 
it ambiguous. ! 

Possibly Prof. James really held that our race on this planet is the same 
thing as all finite mind, or as all the finite mind, at least, that anywhere 
counts. His Humanism, if so, would have meant nothing new. He would 
have been in company which to myself is respectable, but, in attempting 
to make good this thesis, his hands, | think, would have been more than 
full. And such a conclusion, so far as I know, he never endorsed un- 
equivocally. But, apart from some such conclusion, is it not futile to 
speak of getting to absolute truth by ‘ simple inductions froin the past 
extended to the future by analogy”? (Meaning, p. 267). 

[am not saying that Prof. James’s doctrine really consisted in a blind 
oscillation between two meanings of the word ‘*human”’. He had, I 
must imagine, a view with two aspects, the connexion between which he 
did not, and perhaps could not, work out. On the one side this view 
seems much the same as that made popular by J.S. Mill. It differs, 
so far as against J. S. Mill Prof. James insisted on continuity. The 
difference, certainly, is real, but a question remains as to how far it will 
carry you’ Continuity takes you, in some sense doubtless, beyond the 
present, but can it take you, and on what ground can it take you, to 
a real past and a real future /  [ will return to this point, and will 
merely say at present that Prof. James seems to myself to follow here 
J.S. Mill to a common bankruptcy. 

But Prof. James’s teaching presents another and a very diverse aspect. 
It suggests to my mind that in a great measure he really shared that view 
of the world which in the main I, for instance, inherited from Hegel. 
Prof. James desired to insist that there is much more in human society 
and in its history, and, I presume, in the Universe at large, than the 
changing accidents of a mere collection. And he held, | think, that in 
our own experience we touch intimately, and to a certain extent know, 
the real character of the whole Universe which there is immanent. Natur- 
ally I do not suggest that the difference between asserting and denying 
the ultimate reality of change, is a trifling difference. But the necessary 
consequences, as regards the value of the individual person and his place 
in the Universe, are surely far from being evident. And in short the 
radical opposition which Prof. James took to exist throughout between 
his own doctrine and that of monistic Absolutism, rested, I venture to 
think, on what I must call his partial ignorance about the latter. There 
are certain points in Absolutism which he did not like, and I myself could 
not say that [ like everything in Absolutism. Clearly it is a ‘‘ hard” doc- 
trine. But to expect to get in detail all that you want just precisely as 
you want it, is to take a position which seems to myself justifiable only 
when stated with the very last degree of honesty and explicitness. And, 
apart from such a position, the real question is this, How, if you reject 
Absolutism, are you going to secure that which you must have, any more 
cheaply elsewhere /?. This second aspect of Prof. James’s teaching, in 


1 Prof. James, in Pragmatism, p. 30, inveighs against the monstrous- 
ness of holding that, given certain hideous crimes, good on the whole is 
realised. He insists, that is, on taking the crime in its abstraction as 
absolutely real. And then he goes on (Hegel would have smiled) to de- 
nounce ‘‘abstractionism”. But, apart from that, on what ground could 
Prof. James have denied that a crime, however hideous, is no crime at 
all except for certain persons, while for other persons (for anything that 
he really knew) it might be a virtue? And what other aspect is there in 
his doctrine to save it from relativism in the extremest sense / 

2 Prof. James’s idea as to Absolutism, that it is a way of getting what 
you want without paying anything for it, is surely (to any one who knows) 
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which emphasis is laid on the universal side, appears to myself joined to 
the former aspect of individualism by no intelligible bond. The con- 
nexion in his mind between these two characters of the Universe was, so 
far as I know, never clearly set forth. 

[ will proceed now to offer a few critical remarks on some of the 
doctrines contained in Prof. James’s Meaning of Truth. The misunder- 
standings which these remarks are likely or certain to involve, may 
even themselves, | hope, lead to the removal of what, | submit, is real 
obscurity. 

1) Prof. James culls his own view the ‘* pragmatic” view. — Lf by this 
he means (as he sometimes seems to mean) merely that view which works 
best, we have here an attempt to beg the question at issue. The objec- 
tion taken to Prof. James’s account of truth, is taken precisely on the 
ground that this account fails to work theoretically. And practically (as 
[ have urged elsewhere, Minp, No. 66, p. 250) Prof. James seems never 
really to have faced the problem of a genuine working creed. He never, 
I think, saw what is involved in treating «// ideas, without exception, as 
merely useful. He, so far as [ know, never even inquired whether truth 
in the end has to be consistent with itself. With regard to the practical 
character of all truth L will say no more here, as Prof. James himself 
seems willing (pp. 206 foll.) to treat the matter as of no moment. — Lf this 
is really so, he would be at issue, 1 presume. with Prof. Dewey, and little 
or nothing of Pragmatism would, [ imagine, be really left but the name. 

(2) To pass to another point—we have secn that judgment involves 
mediation. This aspect of the matter has not escaped Prof. James, but 
he has, in my opinion, turned truth here into ruinous error, For he has 
taken intermediation to consist in a temporal process from the idea to a 
perceived object. To this conclusion, in spite of much obscurity, he 
seems committed. Where an idea merely leads to an object, we, accord 
ing to Prof. James, have knowledge. Whether there is a relation of 
identity in difference between the idea and the object, a relation which is 
also for the knower, [ am unable to say. The importance of both these 
questions is obvious, but the answer, if there is an answer, remains to me 
obscure. Apparently we have truth wherever an idea leads to an object.’ 

Any such doctrine is liable to objections which, I think, can never 
he farly met. I recognise that I have now my chronic pain for which 
nothing can be done. I notice that a tree is about to fall upon the head 
of a distant person. The suggested idea of some action leads in me to 
its performance. In the third of these cases we have the definition with- 
out truth, while in the two former cases we have truth without the 
definition. With abstract truths, again, the veritication in every instance 
hy a process of events leading to a particular object, cannot be shown. 
Or consider truths about the past. Is there a real past, and, if there is 
such a thing, can it turn into a perception / Or have our ideas about it, 
if it is there, really nothing to do with it? Or, again, is the reality of 
the past merely ideal? I will lower down return to the difficulty raised 
by these questions. Even with regard to the future Prof. James’s view 
will not work. Suppose that I foretell an earthquake to happen next 
year or after my death, how does my idea lead to the earthquake, and 
where does the process of truth fall’ The doctrine that there is no 


‘ 


a striking revelation of the limits of his knowledge. (Cf. Mixp, No. 66, 
p. 230.) 

'T am of course prepared to give references throughout, but (since I 
almit that I do not understand) I think it useless to trouble the reader 


with them. And I confine myself here to the teaching of the volume 
mentioned, 
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truth apart from the action of some person here and now, is, I believe, a 
true doctrine, while the view that truth’s essence is limited to that action 
I reject as false. And even this latter view seems hardly to coincide with 
Prof. James’s teaching. ! 

If what Prof. James meant was merely this, that truth, to be true, 
must be in vital connexion with the world of particular feelings and per- 
ceptions, and in some sense is verifiable in this world, I am of course 
fully in accord with him. But to offer such a doctrine as something new, 
and as something which is to make a revolution in philosophy, would be 
to my mind ridiculous. 

(3) I will notice now one method by which Prof. James appears to 
have thought that at least some troubles could be met. This is the old 
device by which at discretion the potential or virtual is substituted for 
the actual. Asa good “empiricist” Prof. James here followed the tra- 
dition of his school. I could not say that he has here done nothing more 
than blindly follow his blind leaders, but I at least have not been able 
to discover what more on this point he has done. What has to be proved 
is, for instance, the existence of actual intermediaries in time. The 
possibility of such intermediaries does not assert their existence. It 
asserts something else, and what it really asserts is not a lapse of 
events.” 


(4) I will return now to a point of extreme importance. Prof. James is 
of course against transcendence, but in this very matter he (so far as I can 
perceive) is threatened with ruin. The question is whether the object- 
reality, which he has to know, is not often in a world which should be 
beyond his knowledge. ‘Take once more the instance of a past cr future 
event. What are we to say with regard to the existence of such a fact / 
Does it transcend, is it outside of and beyond, the present Reality now 
immanent in my knowledge’? To this question, as I have already ex- 
plained, I myself reply with an emphatic negative, but Prof. James's 
answer to it remains to my mind unintelligible. And any intelligible 
answer, I submit, must ruin his theory. Let us say, first, that the 
reality of dead Cesar is nothing beyond that which is immanent in what 
I know now—then what, if so, becomes of the absolute reality of time and 
particular events ’ How does this latter doctrine agree with the idea that 
the past is only ideal’ But take a different view, and then what for nv 
now is the past object ? It has become a Thing-in-itself which for know- 
ledge is nothing. And the intermediaries, which lead to this nothing, 
what are they for me’ Obviously, through nearly all their extent, they 
again for me are nothing. And to speak of approximating where you can 
know neither the goal nor the road, appears really to be senseless. The 
above dilemma, I urge, entails ruin if left unmet, and I cannot believe 
that it ever was steadily faced by Prof. James.* 


1 Cf. here Mrxp, No. 66. I cannot venture to attribute to Prof. James 
the doctrine that the earthquake is a social event to which my idea leads 
by a human process. 

2«* A fact virtually pre-exists when every condition of its realisation 
save one is already there” (Meaning, p. 93). An explosion therefore 
has pre-existed whether I have, or have not, gone on to apply the match 
or pull the trigger. But the real question surely is as to what in every 
such case it is which does actually exist and pre-exist. And here the 
reader is of course put off with mere phrases. And I ask myself whether 
this really is to be taken as a great advance in philosophy ? 

’The question of truth about the past has been discussed by Prof. 
Dewey in his interesting volume, Influence of Darwin, pp. 159 foll. The 
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We obviously are here concerned with the relation of truth to know- 
ledge and of both to reality. Have they any essential connexion at all ? 
Can reality be a something outside which makes no difference / Can truth 
have no relation to it, or again a relation which is merely external? On 
the other hand, are we ready to bring reality within truth and knowledge, 
and both within ourselves, and to do this in earnest ? After the criticism 
of now a century back one might expect that questions such as these 
could not be ignored. And it certainly would not be true to say of Prof. 
James that he ignored them. But, if any one can understand his answer, 
1 cannot. 

In a succession of volunes, perhaps too hastily composed and too hur- 
riedly published, Prof. James wrote, I must believe, from a central point 
of view from which these essays were thrown out. But for a reader to 
discover this centre by following the opposite direction is far from easy, 
more especially when the reader stands outside and is perhaps not sym- 
pathetic. And if the central point of view has never really been worked 
out, have we, after all, any right to say that in a proper sense it was 
there’? It is, I think, for those who believe that Prof. James made a 
revolution in philosophy, to justify that belief by an explanation of his 
doctrine as to the ultimate nature of reality and truth. And if the mis- 
takes, which I doubtless have here made, serve to contribute to this result, 
then, however great they are, I shall not regret them. If on the other 
hand I am told that I have no right to ask for metaphysical doctrine 
where none was ever offered, I shall content myself with a smile. If 
there is anything in philosophy of which I am fully assured, it is this, 
that to seek to discuss the nature of truth apart from atheory of ultimate 
reality ends and must end in futile self-deception. And I can hardly sup- 
pose that the answer suggested above would have satisfied Prof. James. 
sut, however that may be, and even though | fear that they may have 
robbed us of something better, the later works of Prof. James will have 
profited philosophy. To have excited inquiry and to have stimulated 
interest in the highest problems of life, is to have succeeded where, I sup- 
pose, most philosophers have failed, and where it can always be doubted 
if any further success is possible. 3ut Prof. James’s contribution to 
psychology will remain, [ believe, indubitable. ! 


result to my mind is failure. If Prof. Dewey would remember that the 
person whom he calls the ‘‘ intellectualist ” has been long ago refuted, and 
that the real question is as to the nature and truth of his own view, the 
issue, I think, would become clearer. But nothing, I am sure, can fully 
clear the issue except a definite statement by Prof. Dewey as to what he 
means by reality. Why we cannot have this I do not understand. 

'T need hardly inform the reader that Prof. James’s posthumous volume 
appeared only after these pages had gone to be printed. [am unable, 
therefore. to my regret, to take any account of its contents. 


















II.—-REALITY AS A SYSTEM OF FUNCTIONS. 
By GERALD CATOR. 


I cALL those things functions of each other each of which is 
itself in the same degree as it is not-its-other. 

Every function is analysable into a system of subordinate 
functions and these again into subordinate functions and so 
on endlessly. A function regarded under this aspect of 
plurality I shall call a functional system. Though, as I shall 
contend, everything that can be in any way referred to is a 
function and nothing at all else, yet since there arises in its 
due place in the involutions of the functional system, one 
function, to wit the human intelligence, as unaware of the 
functional structure of its object-world, it is desirable to have 
a word ‘ functionisable’ to express the recognition of this 
structure as a potentiality, and another ‘functionisation’ to 
express the corresponding act. 

My thesis is that functionisation—the becoming of a 
function itself-and-not-another is that in which the Realness 
of Reality and the Being of Being consists. The more func- 
tionised the more real. So far as anything is it is as func- 
tionised, as A-not-not-A. 

To give some examples, matter, time and space are func- 
tions. A Human Lite having any thread of unity is a 
function, so is the development of an idea or the history of 
a nation. 

Each of these taken as a whole, is, in so far as it has dis- 
tinctness, and it has distinctness by the simultaneous and 
correlative development of positive and negative relations. 

It is important to note that functionisation is not a form 
imposed on a pre-existent matter of some kind but it entirely 
supplies both matter and form. Similarly a functional sys- 
tem never exists completed as something containing but not 
contained, but always taken as a whole it is a function op- 
posed to its other. 

Thus it is capable of endless analysis, for the elements re- 
sulting from each analysis will always be functional systems, 
and ic is capable of endless synthesis, for the whole resulting 
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from each succeeding synthesis will always be a functional ele- 
ment, contrasted with and calling for synthesis with, its 
other. 


Prop. I.—Proof of the functional structure of all possible content 
resting on its entire determination through a process which 
is a process of functionisation, viz., the continuous differentiation 
and integration of a continuum. 

When I say the world, the universe or Reality the picture 
salled up before my mind’s eye is somewhat as follows :— 

The Round Globe swinging through space, some _pic- 
ture of the distribution of Land and Water on it, the peoples, 
their industry and history, leading back to Rome, Greece, 
Babylon. Present events, political activities, reminiscences of 
scraps from the newspapers, d¢bris of recollections of reading, 
the room I sit writing in, the scratching of the pen, the play 
of the firelight, the children sleeping upstairs, the fore- 
shadow of to-morrow’s work. 

Now that this world is functionally determined I may show 
in several ways, but of these the most suitable for the present 
purpose is to exhibit the breakdown of the attempt to draw 
a line between what is present to sensation and its Ideal 
extension. 

Directly we attempt to do this we become aware of ideal 
elements in the very heart of the given and of a factual as- 
pect in the Ideal. Nothing is merely given, nothing merely 
ideal. 

The This-Now which supports the ideal extension, is ap- 
prehended as determined in illimitable time and space in which 
it occupies an unique place. 

Alter anything however far back in time and however far 
off in space and you simultaneously give the This-Now a 
compensating re-determination. The Matter which bulks so 
largely in my this-now is there known in a concept which 
has a history dependent on my past studies, and on my hay- 
ing partly absorbed certain current philosophical and scientific 
ideas ; it would not be for a savage as it is for me, his world 
is as his mind is: his lack of general words is not a mere 
lack of tools for expressing his ideas. 

Any one who thinks of the senses as mere windows through 
which the mind receives information of an independent and 
ready-made world of sounds and sights may also think of ideas 
In a similar way. 

But whoever has got over this way of thinking will under- 
stand that it is just as true, no more true, and true for the 
Same reason, to speak of the same world as known by ditferent 
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knowers as it is to speak of the same object as perceived by 
different senses. 

It is in each case an inference of which the justification is 
not its verification by experience but that it effects an inte- 
gration of experience. The verification itself where it occurs 
is only a special case of integration, for the fact verifying is 
as much ideal as the idea verified. 

Finally the ‘ I-myself* at the centre of my this-now is quick 
with Ideality, intensely sensitive to every happening, mirror- 
ing every possibility, a function of infinite variables. The sort 
of man I believe myself to be, the history that I (sometimes) 
suppose myself to have had, the beliefs and dis-beliefs which 
I suppose myself to possess: all these not only are deter- 
minate only as loci, but even as loci they are the variable and 
precarious re sultants of ideal activities of inconceivable com- 
plexity of actions and re-actions and re-reactions echoing back 
on each other, modifying, annulling, intensifying each other, 
entering into new cycles, going through evolutions of evolu. 
tions, a swarming seething life of which every part is at every 
moment balanced upon and supporting the whole, a veritable 
microcosm, containing its histories, its pauses, its romances, 
its tragedies. 

It is no more true that the given this-now supports the 
Ideal extension than it is true that the extension gives rise 
to and supports the given ‘ this-now 

Extension and given are interdependent, they rest on each 
other: the real is a construction from the basis of the ideal. 
Thus the whole universe, the given and the extension which 
is intimately continuous with it, is in its entirety a functional 
product, a product of contradiction disentangling differen- 
tiation and reaction. 

The Given and the Ideal extension reciprocally constitute 
and determine each other by their difference from each other. 
The character of Basis so far as the given has it is not an- 
terior to the construction, but is a functionally bestowed chur- 
acteristic. 


Prop. II.-—Proof that everything nameable is functionally deter- 
mined and that it is nothing but a function. 

We are tempted to think of the functional system as some- 
thing the being of which needs to be accounted for, that is 
we think of some primeval nothing the dispossession of which 
needs accounting for. 

This is a great fallacy—there is no such prima facie pre- 
sumption in favour of the aboriginal being of nothing, as 
against the being of something. 
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Take the most extreme case ; think of that formless, time- 
less, spacelessness which would remain if God annihilated 
every trace of Himself and of everything else. 

This ‘nothing’ is as plainly an ideal or functional con- 
struction as ‘the universe’ for it is a universal ablation, a 
negative reflexion of all possible being. 

In short alter anything anywhere and you alter everything 
everywhere for everything is ‘alter’ to everything else, that 
this is so is the presupposition of all possibilities; Being and 
nothing alike arise within and depend upon their reciprocity. 
How necessary this reciprocity is we may see by this, that if 
everything could absorb its other it would annihilate itself in 
doing so. 

If we cannot say at once: anything which was everything 
would fail to be even nothing, we cannot say it only because 
in regarding the everything as failing to be nothing we invest 
it with a character of exclusion and so we regard it as not 
everything, i.c., as not including nothing, for nothing is 
something so far as it 1s ‘ not-anything’. . . . 

If the reader is a student of Idealism, he will find the 
route traversed in this paper so familiar to him that he may 
well be tempted to inquire whether there is anything at all 
novel about it, except the replacement of the ordinary ter- 
minology of subject and object by an awkward ‘functional’ 
terminology. 

Now, though I am by no means in a position to claim or 
anxious to claim any degree of originality (since by doing so 
[ should expose my conclusions to be criticised as nothing 
but the fads of an amateur speculator, whereas I believe that 
in very great measure they are the common possession of 
many thinkers of this time and of previous times also), yet 
I must say for myself what the reasons are which have led me 
to regard Functionalism as an improvement on Idealism not 
only as a terminetagy but also in substance. 

The ego the ‘szbject’ of Idealism is always clogged with 
the associations which cling to the subject, I myself; you, 

»—Psychological Individuals with histories. The Psy- 
chological Ego, is so much besides a thinker of thoughts that 
inevitably its thoughts appear like mere passing accidents in 
its substance, like reflexions in a mirror. 

Idealist thinking then starting with ‘subject’ loaded with 
these associations is exposed to a constant warping tendency 
to think of the subject as a thing, a substance. 

_ For me subject and object are completely correlative func- 
tions, the subject is subject of the object and the object object 
of the subject. The object is not more dependent on the sub- 
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ject than the subject on the object. Hsse is percipere for the 
subject and percipi for the object. This interdependence and 
co-relativity is complete, like that of the 8. and N. Poles of a 
magnet. No object without a subject, no subject without an 
object. To such and such an individual subject such and 
such an individual object. They are a true functional pair 
of which the test is this, each would be the other in the 
other’s place. So far as the same object is object for several 
minds, so far they are the same subject. So far as there is 
ditference of subject there can not be identity of object. To 
the diffused undifferentiated object of early soul life corre- 
sponds a diffused undifferentiated subject, the differentiation 
of the subject proceeds pari passw with that of the object. 
By regarding the matter in this way we not only gain an 
apprehension of the interdependence of subject and object so as 
to see that there can be no subject without an object and no 
object without a subject, but we also learn to regard 
the subject side of Reality as an ideal construction equally 
with the object side, by doing thus we are entirely freed from 
the familiar difficulty of solipsism. I do not know my mind 
by experience simply and yours by inference simply. I, at 
least, so far as ‘I’ has definite import, and you subject to 
the same condition, are alike for me ideal constructions stand- 
ing or falling together. 

‘I’ arise in an experience which I then call ‘mine’ just in 
the same way as time or space or matter or indeed any other 
definite object of representation, whether present or absent, 
concrete or universal, material or immaterial, that is through 
the activity of a synthesising principle. All alike arise as, and 
all alike strictly speaking must ever remain, hypotheses, in 
principle at least, subject to correction. This is a direct and 
most vital consequence of the view adopted in this paper, and 
therefore I cannot insist too strongly upon it. 

According then to the functional view the universe, matter 
and form together, is a system, a complete and therefore an 
exhaustive, an infinite, a self-conscious, a self-contained, a self- 
representative system. 

Whenever within it is found independence, individuality, 
exclusiveness, uniqueness, isolation, the reason of these char- 
acters and their assignment to such and such points of the 
system must be sought in the inner necessity of the system 
itself, they and all other characteristics are functionally con- 
ferred. 

Take as example the difference between ideal and real, 
consider how the idea of the inkpot now before your eyes 
differs from the thing itself and you will find the reason 1s 
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this, the idea is universal because ideal and ideal because 
incompletely determined, i.e. determined in an incomplete 
system, which, because incomplete, in turn is subordinate to 
an including system. 

The real inkpot is completely determined and rests in its 
place in the ultimate system. The Real is real for no other 
reason than because it alone is completely ideal.! 

I have already done something (Props. | and 2) towards 
proving by analysis the functional view, but I now propose to 
give another proof by synthesis. 


Prop. I11.—The Functional view is true, because it is incapable of 
being false, every possible adverse suggestion is not only con- 
sistent with tt but is necessary to it, that is every such adverse 
suggestion far from contradicting the functional view is one of 
the subordinate functions necessary to its completeness and as 
such ministers to and supports it. 


Just so one can imagine that given a full insight into cir- 
cumstances one might see in a given case of conduct the only 
way to act, the only honourable thing to do might be some- 
thing indefensible, according to all ordinary rules. The point 
of the illustration is that in the end all apparent exceptions 
to the functional view are instances of it. 

Let us consider that no possible representation can have 
other characteristics than functional ones, which therefore 
will place it in its own wnique place in the exhaustive func- 
tional system. The Character which seems to resist inclusion 
in the functional system, derives its whole strength and being, 
its character of resistance too, from that system. 

For the present purpose, and as I think for all purposes 
actuality, present existence, with all its determination, if so be 
here in the time series and here in space, is a matter of con- 
tent—is a characteristic of content, a quality like redness or 
pungency. A merely possible object differs in content from 
the same object as actual, just as triangular differs in content 
trun square, and therefore just as the completion of the 
series of geometrical figures will give rise to triangularity as 
well as to squareness and then to triangles as well as to 
squares, so in the ultimate functional system there must be 
actuality as well as possibility and then individual actuals, 
with all their individuating principles and entourage of 
accidents. . 


is I nay refer the reader to my two previous papers on this same subject. 
lhe ‘irst published in Mryp (N.S., 61) under the title ‘The Structure 
of Reality,’ the second in the Monist, October, 1908, ‘Id quo majus 
cogite ri nequit’. 
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What is your objection to this syllogism demonstrating the 
content of the functional system by means of the idea of 
completeness— 

A complete system must include everything 

The functional system is a complete system—ergo 

Perhaps you distinguish, saying 

A complete system (if it exists) must include everything, 
adding that, from the fact that I have what I suppose to be 
the Idea of a complete system, it by no means follows that 
such a system exists without the mind. 

I answer that a complete system with all that belongs to 
its completeness is incapable of not existing. For you can- 
not avoid this—that if the system were complete it would 
include this your doubt of its actual actuality. Your doubt 
is in fact a function of the complete system ; one of its ne- 
cessary elements. 

But from (1) ‘if the system existed this doubt would exist’ 
to (2) ‘ this doubt exists, therefore the svstem exists’ is a per- 
fectly good and stringent inference. 

This inference it will be seen is in the form—lIf A then B 
to If B then A. Take a complete system and as it were draw 
a line across it anywhere so as to divide it into two parts, A 
and B, then since the system A+ B is complete, all that 
is not Bis A, and all that is not A is B, then A and B are 
functions, each is not-the-other; each in the other's place 
would be that other, for they differ only by their systematic 
positions. Therefore the completement of each, that which 
follows from each, which fills up the gap in Reality left by the 
inclusion of either alone, is precisely the other. 

To summarise this argument. If your doubt of the actual 
existence of a complete system does not stand between it and 
actual existence, then nothing stands between and it exists. 
But your doubt does not so stand, on the contrary regarded 
as standing alone it is precisely that last determination which 
confers actuality. 


Prop. IV.—The functional system because of its completeness is 
eternally and perfectly self-conscious at the point and in the 
mode dictated by its nature. 

As complete or perfect (which is the same thing) the func- 
tional system must possess itself, be for itself, be object to 
itself as subject, and this is self-consciousness. Moreover 
only by making it self-representative, containing itself with- 
in itself, which again is self-consciousness, can its infiniteness 
be conciliated with its individuality and completeness. 

By repetition of the same reasons, it is necessary that the 
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self-consciousness of the functional system should be entirely 
concentrated at and vested in its Functional Absolute, God— 
the Absolute. Absoluteness like all else is a functional de- 
termination, the Absolute would be nothing apart from the 
relative, and plainly this relativity of the Absolute to the 
Relative, this dependence of the Absolute on the Relative is 
no prejudice to its Absoluteness. 

The independent to be that needs something to be indepen- 
dent of, for this is part of the meaning of independence, and 
similarly the Absolute needs something to be above external 
relation to. 

3y maintaining this we do not in any way taint or dim the 
Aseity of God, nor do we even inchoatively give the Universe 
anything like a pluralistic or Federal Constitution by making 
God in some sense only the first among equals. 

For us as for 8. Bernard, God is 

Purus, simplex, integer perfectus constans sibi. 

There cannot be any ideal of a non-functional Absolute 
which should be as it were the Real thing, the standard which 
our Functional Absolute invites comparison with and is 
condemned by. The Functional Absolute is the Absolute 
Simpliciter. Philosophy is every bit as much concerned as 
Theology in maintaining the incommunicability of God. 

In accordance also with our functional view, we say now 
that in the Perfection of God’s Self-Knowledge there is in- 
volved the Perfect possession of Other-Knowledge. Knowing 
Himself as Super-Being Super-One super-measure, i.c. above 
all measure and degree, He knows also in the intimacy of its 
presentation in its full detail and individuality all possible 
other. We are tempted to think of God as possessing a sort 
of bird’s-eye view of the universe like one would have of a 
landscape from a balloon, a chequer work of fields and hedges, 
little toy cottages with smoke coming from the chimneys, little 
dots of men working in the fields. Instead of this way of think- 
ing we ought to think of God as having a magnified view of 
everything. Compared to His Eternal Knowledge my present 
knowledge of my sensations, the feel of my pen, the taste in 
my mouth is phantasmic and unreal.!. Neither should we 
think of God as lacking any kind of experience, for though as 
S. Thomas says, desit sibi sensitiva cognitio, as such yet He 
possesses it ‘ Eminenter’. He does not know the freshness 
of the morning only through our senses, as object He pos- 
sesses in Himself all objectivity, and as subject all subjectivity 


‘God working in man is more intimately present in him than man is 
even in himself. (The Encyclical Pascendi, official translation, p. 23.) 
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including that of sensitive creatures. He knows in eternity 
not as excluded from knowing in time. He lacks nothing. 


We must now steer our course past one of the most dan- 
gerous rocks in all Philosophy by inquiring what is the 
relation between the Human or other finite intelligence and 
the Divine intelligence, and between the Human objects and 
the Divine objects. Also what is the corresponding relation 
between one human intelligence and another, and between 
the same human intelligence and itself when turned to differ- 
ent subjects or at different times. 

I will here remark that the view which as I understand it 
is now held by Psychologists as to the structure of the mind, 
namely that it is an apperceptive system itself in some degree 
subordinate to a social consciousness and having other apper- 
ceptive systems subordinate to it,—the minds of the individual 
as it were on various subjects, seem to me to support very 
strongly the general functionalist view upheld in this essay. 

For not only in this view is a mind regarded as a hier- 
archical system of ideas, a subsistent theory, not only is it 
shown as plainly a construction and not a datum, but for it 
the private mind of the individual enters as an element into 
a wider common-consciousness to which it stands in the same 
relation as the subordinate minds or apperceptive systems 
within it to itself. The whole process of the building up of 
a mind is presented as one of individuation by the differ- 
entiation of an original continuum. 

A dictum of Aristotle’s repeatedly used by 8. Thomas, !s 
that the knower and his knowledge are one, and the reader 
will see how entirely this harmonises with the view as to the 
absolute correlativity of subject and object maintained in this 
way. 

3ut this view leads us as it led the scholastics straight up 
to a difficulty ‘de Unitate Intellectus ’ 

If the knower and his knowledge are one, then to one 
knowledge one knower. If the knowledge is absolute truth, 
then the knower is absolute mind. If the knowledge is uni- 
versal, can the knower be individual and separate.! 

Again, on the side of the object if being is univocal, we who 
know (some) being therefore know what God knows, our in- 


1 Licet enim intellectus meus sit individuus et separatus ab intellectu 
tuo, tamen secundum quod est individuus non habet universale in ipso et 
ideo non individuatur id quod est in intellectu—sic igitur universale ut 
universale est unique et semper idem omnino et idem in aminabus omniun 
non recipiens individuationem ab anima. (Albertus Magnus, quoted by 
Haureau, Hist. dela Phil, Scoli, p. 69. Vol. IL.) 
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tellects are therefore so far indiscernible from His and since 
there can be no distinction without difference they are iden- 
tical with His. 

A Philosophy may be known by its difficulties; and a 
Philosophy which like the Scholastic found itself fighting for 
its life de wnitate intellectus cannot have been the first 
artless systematisation of common-sense notions that Prof. 
James would have us believe it. 

The intemperate use of the principle of excluded middle 
is, I believe, responsible for a great part of our speculative 
troubles. We tend to infer far too hastily the falsehood of 
one statement from the truth of some other. Everything 
must have some one and no more real taste, shape, smell, 
colour, texture, every statement must be either true or false, if 
it is not wholly, universally, absolutely true then it is not 
true, that is, it is false. 

i think I hardly believe at all in inconceivables, incom- 
possibles or intrinsic self-contradictions. In fact there is 
always some reference to context in what purport to be self- 
contained universal truths. Descartes chose the equivalence 
of the three interior angles of a triangle to two rights as one 
of those truths we cannot doubt and yet in non-Euclidean geo- 
metry we doubt it easily enough. How many of the painful 
crises of life arise from our having to choose between two 
right-wrong things. I am prepared to go further and to offer 
to replace the formula that a judgment cannot be true 7f it 
is false, by the formula that a judgment cannot be true unless 
it is false. A Real Judgment, judged in real life, not one of 
the simulcra we experiment with when reading Logic books, 
adjudicates something previously in doubt, is directed against 
some prima facie truth. If what it slays is a mere ghost, it, 
the slayer, is a ghost. Truth and falsehood are interdependent 
functions and the denial of a ‘ great error’ is a great truth. 
A statement which is true when made in the midst of con- 
troversy and is therefore hotly denied, perishes of its success 
(as has often happened in theological controversies) if it suc- 
ceeds so completely as to drive its adversary off the field. 

There is always a need for His Majesty’s opposition, if we 
are not to lose hold of some truth. This is not merely because 
we become lazy and forget the grounds of our Belief. It lies 
deeper and in the nature of truth. Correspondence with 
Reality is impossible unless the correspondents are different. 
The truth of a theory, the significance of its affirmation les 
in this, that it Jeads to something, does not exhaust the sub- 
ject and therefore in that it is wal as it stands, as it is formu- 
lated, completely true. 
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Take for an example the Geocentric and Heliocentric as- 
tronomies. According to common sense if it is true that the 
earth moves round the sun which stands still, it is false that 
the sun moves round the earth which stands still. And yet 
Heliocentricism is but a half-truth though for astronomical 
purposes and for present day interests it is the larger half. 
If we treat it as wholly true it leads us to forget the relativity 
of motion. There is one aspect of the facts which can only 
be expressed by remembering the possibility of a Geocentric 
formulation. If this aspect is fully and vividly apprehended, 
it in turn will require for its full comprehension the appre- 
hension of this aspect of it, viz., that it is such as to have a 
tendency to exclude from Human Belief the Heliocentric 
formulation. Thus its falsehood, ie. its capacity for mis- 
leading, is part of its truth. Incompossibility is a question 
of mental grasp and compass. Different minds can support 
synthesis elaborated to different degrees, that which for a low 
synthesis is incompossible with some truth, becomes for a 
higher synthesis a complementary and confirmatory aspect 
of it. 

Here is a rough pictorial illustration of the nature of error, 

Given what ought at a given time and in given circun- 
stances to be believed and supposing that the apperceptive 
rank of minds can be arranged 1n an ascending series, a, b, ¢, d. 
And that syntheses of the universe can be arranged in a cor- 
responding series, A, B, C, D. 

Then in each succeeding synthesis, propositions will appear 
as complementary which in the lower synthesis were contra- 
dictory. 

To find out whether the truth of some particular proposition 
for a given man involves the falsehood of some one other pro- 
position, see whether his mind is or is not of sufficiently high 
rank to contain the grade of synthesis which unites the two. 

Further, in simple and in elastic minds at any rate, truth 
and error do not merely grow side by side like wheat and 
tares in a field, they are connected like the Siamese twins, 
kill the error and the truth will bleed to death. 

A mentality is all of a piece, its error is as characteristic ot 
it as its truth. This truth and this error; this error and this 
truth, are reciprocally connected as necessarily within a given 
type of mentality as three sides and three angles, three angles 
and three sides are in Euclidean space. If A then B, if B 
then A. 

Concepts are instruments—instruments of knowing, and as 
such they must be adapted to the apperceptive level of the 
mind which has to use them. Even in the intellectual life 
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an ambition is possible which overreaches itself and an ac- 
ceptance of my ‘station and its duties’ needs to be preached.! 
If for example we try to think habitually sub specie aeter- 
nitatis the only result is that we lose our grasp on time, 
without gaining a grasp of eternity, if we are too proud to 
be anthropomorphic, we pay the penalty in dimmed appre- 
hension of God’s personality. Thus the problem of how much 
in the way of knowing to attempt is for each of us a practical 
one, a housewife’s problem of laying out our mental capital 
to the best advantage, we may fail either by attempting too 
little, or by attempting too much universality. And surely 
danger lies on both sides, we have to balance the advantage 
of gaining so much universality against the practically conse- 
quent loss of so much vividness and intimacy of apprehension. 
Just in the same way too little struggle for existence as in the 
tropics harms men by enervating them, and too much struggle 
as in Arctic regions, harms them by crushing them down. 

Please note that these are only illustrations, intentionally 
overstated, and that I do not believe either men, or ages, or 
circumstances to differ from each other to anything like the 
extent these illustrations seem to suggest, and that in par- 
ticular I do not consent to the idea of an intellectual élite, 
believing one thing themselves and conniving at the common 
people believing another.” 

Now what started us on this long discussion about truth 
and error, was that some scholastics did not see’ how if our 
eternal truths differ from God’s, they can be anything but 
false, since God’s truths are purely true. I think our discus- 
sion will have given the key to the problem, our best truths 
are only half or three quarters or it may be nine-tenths true. 
God's truths are wholly true, they end in vision and exhaust 
reality. Scientia Dei est causa Rerum. 

I propose now in the interests of the main discussion, the 
discussion as to the relation of Finite and Infinite mind, to 
apply these views to the question which seems most refrac- 
tory of all: that of the relation of time and eternity. 


’ Et sic fit ut, ad ea quae sunt notissima rerum noster intellectus se 
habeat, ut oculus noctuae ad solem, ut secundo Metaphysicorum dicitur. 
8. Thomas, 8.C.G., Book I., chap. xi.) We cannot bear too much light. 

*I should like to emphasise at this point that I do believe in a syn- 
thesis appropriate to the man plane of mind! which differentiates men as 
a ‘species’ of knowers from such Beings as angels, in a far more funda- 
mental way than individual differences differentiate one human individual 
from another. The man plane of mind is a conception I gained from 
Prof. Laurie’s Synthetica, and the extent to which I shall have made 
the importance and the legitimacy of this conception felt will be to a large 
extent the measure of my success in this essay. 
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We humans are as deeply committed as it is possible to be 
to the non-coexistence of events succeeding one another in 
time, and only a considerable amount of schooling in philo- 
sophical thinking can render us able even to understand the 
possibility of doubting the reality of time, or of recognising 
in our concept ‘ time ’ the presence of hypothetical elements, 
Of events which succeed in time the condition of the coming 
into existence of the latter is the going out of existence of 
the former. Yesterday is past and over and God Himself 
cannot make it otherwise. Please note that we only evade 
the difficulty if we think of God merely as knowing the 
future certainly as we know it conjecturally. He is not in 
time. Events do not approach Him from the future, swirl 
past Him, and float away into the past. We are often 
tempted to think that it is futile to pray for something 
which either in itself or in its causes is determined before 
the prayer is prayed, e.g. the pregnant mother’s prayer as to 
the sex of the child she bears within her. But God cannot 
so regard it as futile, for to His Eternal Will the prayer 
though coming in the time order after the event may still 
in the eternal order be the cause of His decreeing it to be so. 

Imagine a circle with an inscribed Polygon of N. sides. 
The circle represents reality the goal of thought; the Poly- 
gon, the system of Ideas through which Reality is appre- 
hended, then the Ideal system approximates to Reality in 
proportion to the number of side n-2n-4n but can never 
coincide with it. Suppose further that the Polygon is actu- 
ated by some kind of spring which causes it, if left to itself, 
to lose contact with the circle at every other point, and then 
every other remaining point, so that if the sides were 4n at 
the moment of release they would pass through 4n-2n-n. 

For each of us the number of sides of our Polygon 
measures our apperceptive level at any moment. 

Every one will have experience how this swells and 
shrinks, sometimes expanding and magnifying till one seems 
to be ‘ spectator of all time and of all existence,’ sometimes 
shrinking into a painful blur in which we see men as trees 
walking, can apprehend and retain nothing. In the first 
state we have almost a foretaste of EKternity, events as they 
happen are received without jar into the places waiting for 
them. In the second state, for we are as much below the 
capacity of being surprised as in the first we are above it, we 
live the dull, hopeless, apathetic, momentary life of animals. 
The distance between our ideas and reality is thus measured 
by degree of apperceptive level; as the ideal expands, it ex- 
pands towards the Real. 
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My second illustration is this. Take the circle as before: 
God as ‘Subject-object’ is the centre. 

Suppose Radii, and then as it were move the centre out- 
wards towards the circumference and let this represent a 
degradation of apperceptive level, in moving outwards and 
in still trying to synthesise the Radu, it as subject will 
undergo distortion and the correlative object will undergo an 
entirely parallel distortion ; increasing in degree according to 
the distance moved from the true centre. 

Return to the instance of time. 

Eternity is for God what time is for us. Time is eternity 
seen through human eyes, as the mind shrinks in appercep- 
tive level, its eternity becomes more and more compounded 
with absolute discontinuity. Time is the product of this 
composition. Placing for illustration—God—the Angels— 
Plato—the writer—a rustic—an animal—a stone in a de- 
scending serles—we see the character of the duration change 
Eternity—Aevum—T'ime! time? time *—till at the animal, 
there only remains a flicker of the light of eternity to serve 
to make the darkness visible, at the stone this has given out 
and the darkness is extinguished with the light.! 

We misinterpret our sentiments and do ourselves much 
injustice through taking too unrestricted a view of our im- 
nersion in time. Our interest in the future, in eternity and 
eternal interests, is not wholly dependent on there being a 
life beyond the grave. We are not wholly cut off from the 
future and the past; for the past is not wholly not now and 
the future is not wholly not yet. 

It is useful practice to suppose that perhaps some day we 
may recognise in the time-hypothesis only a half truth. The 
facts it covers might be otherwise theorised. 

We can imagine something similar in the case of space, 
though not so easily. Thus unity is the first attribute of 
God and extension with its impenetrability is a sort of com- 
promise between being and nothing. 

Thus I look out over a beautiful landscape and I see 
extended beauty; the extension a partially self-neutralising 
distortion of the self-possession of God; the beauty a parti- 
ally self-neutralising distortion of His Glory. 

I suppose the conatural worlds of finite subjects, their 
objects, their Gods, to be in their particularity distortion 
effects, depending on their distance from God, and all their 
field of consciousness to undergo a corresponding modifica- 
tion, in terms of distance from God, all to be marked as it 

‘On the fading away of time as knowledge increases, see Bosanquet, 
Logic, pp. 271-6 (vol. i.). 
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were with the same ‘local sign’. What His essence is to 
God, that the material object is to us, the active Infinity of 
God, becomes for us mere unfinishedness infinite relativity, 
as in time, space, infinite divisibility of matter and so on, 
God’s Intellectus which is His essence, withers down in us 
to discursive reason, blundering forward ‘ step by step’. 

Our self-evident first principles are to the Divine Word in 
which God sees all things, like the last degenerate represen- 
tative of a noble family—their chief remaining characteristic, 
obstinacy and pride. Our personality, our self-consciousness, 
our very being are mere shrunken shadows of His. In com- 
parison with His Being and His Knowledge, we are not, 
know not. 

Yet as S. Thomas says of the human mind, remanet in re 
quedam Infinitas—this is the analogous qualitative identity of 
each of our minds with a virtuality of the Divine mind, be- 
cause of this we, each of us and God, know the same world 
and not a numerically different representation of it. 

Thus we can see the whole World in terms of God. God 
is the Absolute synthesis. He unites for Himself absolute 
unity with the exhaustion of every possible degree and 
variation of negativity. Every fleeting appearance is in its 
possibility necessary to God. He stands to the world ina 
Relation of irrelativity. He is the Absolute—the Absolute 
of the Relative. Finitude contributes to His Aseity; He 
as it were makes His enemies His footstool. 

Thus appearance in all its modes is not as Mr. Bradley’s 
work suggests an effect of ‘imaginatio, it is in its place as 
real as reality, they live with the same life. 

We have not to choose between the intelligible world 
as a kind of cold ballet of bloodless categories and this 
kind warm earth with its life of daily hopes and fears, its 
solidities and opacities, its abruptnesses and contingencies. 

Our America is here—our common Daily Life Divine. 
The ideal in the sensible is for us that primary and support- 
ing Real, which God is for Himself. By placing it at the 
heart of our knowledge, by accepting it as our primary real, 
we know as God in our place, and this is what I want to make 
the moral and the conclusion of this essay. The world, 
matter and form, is reason throughout ; let us therefore trust 
our Reason and fear not illusion, for the deliverances of our 
Reason are the content of the Eternal Reason at the man 
plane of mind.! 

1P, Rousselot’s Intellectualisme de S. Thomas shows very strikingly 
how great the gulf is which in Thomist Philosophy separates Divine from 
Human intellection. S. Thomas as interpreted by Dr. Rousselot is really 
an Idealist of Hegelian tyre. To this interpretation I humbly subscribe. 
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III—PROF. BERGSON ON TIME AND 
FREE WILL. 


3y D. BALSILLIE. 


Tue feature in Prof. Bergson’s contribution to the phil- 
osophy of experience which distinguishes it fundamentally 
from the views of previous thinkers, is his new conception 
of time as concrete time, or what he calls Duration. It 
would be difficult to frame a definition of the term which 
would give a clear idea of the precise meaning in which it is 
used by the author. Those who are most conversant with 
his works say that one must gradually live into his mode of 
philosophising: and indeed it almost seems to be ‘legible 
only by the light it gives”. The author himself laments 
the inadequacy of language to express reality from the point 
of view he claims to have reached, and warns his readers of 
the necessity of making a vigorous effort of introspection if 
they would verify for themselves the contents of his system. 
Perhaps in this he does scanty justice to his quite remark- 
able gift of style, which leaves nothing to be desired in the 
exposition and illustration of his thought. If the literary 
quality of his writings have a fascination for the reader on a 
first perusal, there is a deeper fascination in the freshness of 
his conceptions, the nimbleness of his reasonings, and especi- 
ally in the gradual maturation of his views in the three 
volumes in which these are given to the world. Ground is 
broken in the ‘‘ new philosophy ”’ in the volume dealing with 
the problem of the freedom of the will; and it was doubtless 
in pondering that problem that the author became convinced 
of the possibility of gaining an intuition of consciousness ‘‘ in 
the making’’. He makes no profession of giving a theory 
of free will. On the contrary, he believes that any attempt 
to do so, or even to define free volition, would inevitably 
result in determinism of the will. But he holds that free 
Volition is an indisputable datum of consciousness; and he 
essays to prove that his new conception of Duration as the 
reality of consciousness, is adequate to furnish a complete 
refutation of psychological determinism, on which, he says, 
the other forms of determinism are ultimately grounded. 
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The centre of gravity of the volume on Time and Free Will 
(the more appropri: ate title given to Les Données immédiates de 
la Conscience in the English transl ition) is accordingly the 
part that contains the exposition of the principle of Duration. 
The rest of the volume is an application of that principle to 
expose the errors of the determinist theory of the will, as 
being due to a wrong conception of the psychic process. The 
two piles on which the Bergsonian system is supported are 
his principle of Duration and his view that consciousness has 
a practical destination in view of our needs and activities. 
He traces the antagonisms of previous systems of philosophy 
to the misleading postulate, as he calls it, that consciousness 
is of exclusively speculative import. In a discussion of the 
notion of the intensity of psychic states, he controverts the 
method and results of psycho-physics as resting on the mis- 
taken view that sensations are magnitudes, The qualitative 
conception of psychic phenomena takes the place of the 
quantitative conception, on which the author considers the 
theory of the association of ideas to be based; and by his 
principle of Duration the subjection of those deep-seated 
states of consciousness, which constitute in their organic 
unity our real personality, to the empirical form of causality, 
the only form recognised by the author, is pronounced to be 
an inconceivability. 

Prof. Bergson’s method, intuitive though he claims it to be, 
has yielded in three moderate-sized volumes a richer crop of 
spe culation than usually comes up in such limited space. 
His first volume, although not professing quite so much, 
really offers a new theory of the Will, as well as a new 
method of philosophising. His second volume, Matiére et 
Mémoire, points the way to a new theory of Psychology. His 
third volume contains a new theory of Evolution. If all 
three are found to be true in their foundation and super- 
structure, they should mark a new epoch in the highest 
intellectual pursuits. Whether or not he has given the 
world a revelation of philosophic truth which has been hidden 
from the ages, there are at least delight and discipline to be 
got In tracing the evolution of his thought through its suc- 
cessive phases. There are distinct traces of growth, and not 
a few modifications of fundamental conceptions. ‘The first 
necessity for getting into touch with his train of thought is 
to follow the track of the genesis of his conception of Dura- 
tion. Fortunately, he has made generous use of his faculty 
of illustration to aid those of his readers who may not be 
able to emulate his own “ vigorous effort of introspection ” 
The succession of our inner states is likened to ‘‘ the notes 
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of a tune melting, so to speak, into one another. Might it 
not be said that, even if these notes succeed one another, yet 
we perceive them in one another, and that their totality may 
be compared to a living being whose parts, although distinct, 
permeate one another just because they are so closely con- 
nected? The proof is that, if we interrupt the rhythm by 
dwelling longer than is right on one note of the tune, it is 
not its exaggerated length, as length, which will warn us of 
our mistake, but the qualitative change thereby caused in 
the whole of the musical phrase.’’ But if the permeation is 
due to the closeness of connexion, should not permeation 
reach perfection when the notes are heard simultaneously ? 
What would then become of the musical phrase? The 
unity in which the notes would merge would be one in 
which musical quality would disappear, and only a discordant 
sound would be heard. In the notes there is succession, but 
not without distinction ; if there is not discreteness, there is 
at least qualitative distinction; and if there is qualitative 
distinction between the states of consciousness, how could 
one of them represent the whole? Each state must resemble 
more a Leibnitzian monad than a note of a tune, since one 
note cannot represent the whole notes of the phrase. This 
illustration rather raises difficulties than assists compre- 
hension. Can there be succession without distinction ? If 
qualitative distinction is allowed, how can one state re- 
present the whole without some kind of pre-established 
harmony ? 

We are told that if we listen to the ticks of a pendulum 
without counting them, we can teil when a minute has 
passed. The ticks are said to organise themselves like the 
notes of a tune, permeating each other so as to form a con- 
tinuous multiplicity of a qualitative kind which has no 
resemblance to number. We thus get the image of pure 
duration, and get entirely rid of the idea of a homogeneous 
medium or a measurable quantity. If the reader makes the 
experiment, he will probably find that he can make a rough 
guess when a minute has passed, but that he has had no per- 
ception or sensation of the ticks melting into each other, and 
organising themselves like the notes of a tune. If he reflects 
on the phenomena, he may come to a clearer conviction than he 
had before of the necessity of a homogeneous background to the 
multiplicity of the ticks. The author goes on to say, “When 
the regular oscillations of the pendulum make us sleepy, is it 
the last sound heard, the last movement perceived, which 
produces this effect? No, undoubtedly not, for why then 
should not the first have done the same? Is it the recollec- 
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tion of the preceding sounds or movements, set in juxta- 
position to the last one? But this same recollection, if it is 
later on set in juxtaposition to a single sound or movement, 
will remain without effect. Hence we must admit that the 
sounds combined with one another and acted, not by their 
quantity, as quantity, but by the quality which their quantity 
exhibited, i.e, by the rhythmic organisation of the whole.” 
Is it not rather the monotony of the identical sounds, with- 
out any rhythmic organisation, which at once wearies the 
auditory organs by their sameness, and lacks interest to keep 
awake attention ? If rhythmic quality lulled to sleep, the 
notes of a piano heard in our bedroom should be a boon. 
Experience proves the contrary. The author says that if 
the sensation remained always the same, it would continue 
to be indefinitely slight and indefinitely bearable. Precisely ; 
so slight and bearable that it ceases to make any impression 
on our sensibility, jaded with monotony, and we fall peace- 
fully asleep. It is the author's opinion, however, that ‘‘ we 
consider it to be always the same sensation, because we 
think, not of the sensation itself, but of its objective cause, 
situated in space’’. If when we are wide awake, we cannot 
detect any melting of the ticks into each other so as to form 
a rhythmic organisation, we are not likely to observe it when 
we are falling asleep. 

The above may serve as a sample of the kind of illustrations 
that are given. The effect of them is to leave a suspicion 
that the author has pushed too far his principle of Duration ; 
that there is not such complete mutual permeation of states 
as makes separation of any one of them from the whole im- 
possible except to abstract thought. And that suspicion is 
strengthened when we find that a distinct separation takes 
place between what are called superficial states and deep- 
seated states. Itis not a mere separation by abstract thought, 
for that would leave the unity of the two sets of states unaf- 
fected in reality. The separation is so radical that the deep- 
seated states are said to form by mutual permeation the 
organic unity which is the real personality, the seat of free 


will; whereas the superficial states are subject to the law of 


the association of ideas. So deep is the severance that he 
speaks of two selves in each person, the real or fundamental 
Self which is free, and the superficial self, which is under the 
law of necessity. Facts must have weighed heavily against 
theory, since he neglected an evident means of escape from 
such an awkward dualism. He had said in his definition of 
Duration that any state, even the simplest, may represent 
the whole. Elsewhere he says that “in the simplest of them 
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the whole soul can be reflected” (p. 98). The isolated state, 
or any isolated group of states, would then be the whole per- 
sonality, and when it manifested itself in action, it would be 
the person determining himself. Such a view would have 
been more in conformity with commonsense belief, and more 
in harmony with the author’s own opinion elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that there are degrees of freedom. But no degrees 
are admitted between the determinate volition of the super- 
ficial self and the free volition of the fundamental self. 

To understand and estimate the author’s account of how 
this vital severance is effected, it will be necessary to trace his 
views, as given in Time and Free Will, regarding space, homo- 
geneous time, and number in relation to space. In this 
volume his idea of space oscillates between an intuition of 
an external reality and an act or conception of the mind. 
Thus in one place he says, ‘‘ Our senses perceive the qualities 
of bodies and space along with them’”’. And on the next 
page he says that ‘‘ Kant, far from shaking our faith in the 
reality of space, has shown what it actually means, and has 
even justified it”. On a later page we read, ‘“‘ We have as- 
sumed the existence of a homogeneous space and, with Kant, 
distinguished this space from the matter which fills it. With 
him we have admitted that homogeneous space is ‘ a form of 
our sensibility,’ and we understand by this simply that other 
minds, e.g. those of animals, although they perceive objects, 
do not distinguish them so clearly either from one another or 
from themselves.” And this is followed immediately by 
the statement that “‘ space is an intuition of a homogeneous 
medium peculiar to man’’. Again he says, ‘“‘ There is a real 
space, without duration, in which phenomena appear and 
disappear simultaneously with our states of consciousness. 
There is a real duration, the heterogeneous moments of which 
permeate each other. . . . The comparison of these two reali- 
ties gives rise to a symbolical representation of duration, de- 
rived from space.” In this passage he seems to ascribe a 
reality to space which he virtually denies to objects in space, 
in calling them phenomena which appear and disappear. 
Another statement is closely akin to the foregoing. ‘‘ We 
have to do,” he says, ‘‘ with two kinds of reality, the one 
heterogeneous, that of sensible qualities; the other homo- 
geneous, namely space.’’ On the other hand, he defines 
space as “‘a unique act of the mind .. . the intuition, or 
rather the conception of an empty homogeneous medium. It 
1s scarcely possible to give any other definition of space.” 
Perhaps he comes nearest the truth when he calls it “a kind 
of reaction against the heterogeneity which is the very ground 
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of our experience”. And, in accordance with this last view, 
he adds that, ‘‘if space is to be defined as the homogeneous, 
it seems that inversely every homogeneous and unbounded 
medium will be space ”’. 

The reduction of time to space is of vital importance for 
the author’s way of accounting for the severance between 
superficial and deep-seated states. It will be seen that he 
then uses space in a double sense, first as an external reality 
in which real objects are juxtaposed, and then as the ideal 
homogeneous medium in which we become habituated to set 
out the psychic states in reflective thinking. Our necessary 
converse with space and objects in space as external realities, 
creates in us the habit of thinking in space as a homogeneous 
medium. He thus blemishes his system with another gra- 
tuitous dualism: space is both an external reality and the 
empirically generated form of the inner sense. He had a 
glimpse of the truth when he spoke of space as a kind of re- 
action against heterogeneity. Homogeneity and heterogeneity 
are correlative notions. It is only as against the background 
of a homogeneous medium that we can conceive the discrete 
multiplicity of objects in external nature, or the succession of 
inner states. Space and time are two different aspects of 
the same fundamental form of thought, named differently as 
being applied to different fields of experience. 

But the ‘“‘ growing Ego” can only be made capable of 
bearing the double load of its twin progeny by the reduction 
of the homogeneous medium of the inner sense to space. 
Are there any valid reasons for doing so? The author, rest- 
ing on his theory of consciousness as pure heterogeneity, 
says ‘it may be surmised that time, conceived under the 
form of a homogeneous medium, is some spurious concept, 
due to the trespassing of the idea of space upon the field of 
pure consciousness. At any rate, we cannot finally admit 
two forms of the homogeneous, time and space, without first 
seeking whether one of them cannot be reduced to the other. 
Now, externality is the distinguishing mark of things which 
occupy space, while states of consciousness are not essentially 
external to each other, and become so only by being spread 
out in time regarded as a homogeneous medium. If then, 
one of these two supposed forms of the homogeneous is de- 
rived from the other, we can surmise a priori that the idea of 
space is the fundamental datum. . . . Time is nothing but 
the ghost of space haunting the reflective consciousness.” 

Some grounds a posteriori are also sought for exorcising 
this ghost of space. The illusion that time is a measurable 
quantity gets support from the belief that as such it ‘‘ enters 
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into the formule of mechanics, into the calculations of the 
astronomer, and even of the physicist’’. Science, however, 
deals only with simultaneities, and can take account of time 
only on condition of eliminating its essential quality of dura- 
tion. We can admit all that ‘without asse nting to his view 
that time as the form of our inner sense is a “‘ spurious con- 
cept ’ Science, as Naturwissenschaft, deals with external 
phenome na, and does not usurp the function of psychology. 
That is why in treatises on mechanics there is “ no definition 
civen of duration”. But since there is given in them the 
definition of “ the equality of two intervals of time,’’ it is 
plain that time is not ignored in mechanics. The author 
makes a distinction between space and extensity. He ought, 
therefore, to eliminate space also from the definitions and cal- 
culations of science. Space as homogeneous medium is as 
little measurable as time. Extended objects are measurable, 
but not the boundless homogeneity of a mental concept ; and 
the author, by distinguishing between space and extensity, 
makes the former as truly a mental concept as time. Both 
are present as forms of thought in the scientific study of 
nature. 

The omission or arbitrary contraction of time in the equa- 
tions of the astronomer is easily accounted for. When he 
calculates the period of a solar or lunar eclipse he is said to 
contract the time at his pleasure ; that he may even neglect 
consideration of time altogether without injury to his equa- 
tions. No doubt the equations would stand good mathemat- 
ically. But if he may contract the time indefinitely, may he 
also expand it indefinitely? He might assume an interval 
of time so great that his prediction of the eclipse would be 
falsified by a change of conditions in the solar system. The 
omission or contraction of time in his equations is owing to 
his confidence in the uniformity of nature, that there will be 
no such change in its conditions as would falsify his calcula- 
tions. There is no arbitrary treatment of time in the example 
given of the calculation of velocity. The interval covered by 
the falling of the stone is taken as a definite unit of time, 
just as the extensity traversed during that interval by the 
moving object is taken as a definite unit of space or exten- 
sity; and the simultaneities which interest the scientist are 
those between the units of time as defined by the falling 
stone, and the units of extensity as measured by the moving 
object. 

However, the author, being now satisfied on both a priori 
and a posteriori grounds that time is a spurious concept, is free 
to show how the twinship of the two selves has been begotten 
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by the trespassing of the idea of space upon the field of pure 
consciousness. Hitherto he has been faithful to the solidarity 
of Duration. We have had in abstract form what must be 
deemed his definition of it, in which he represents the grow- 
ing Ego as an organic unity, “in the making,” of states 
which so permeate each other that no one of them can be 
separated from the whole except by abstract thought. In the 
illustrations the simplest states of consciousness, the notes of 
a tune, the ticks of a pendulum, the strokes of a clock, the 
blows of a hammer, melt into each other, form a continuous 
or qualitative multiplicity, and give us the image of pure 
Duration. Now, we find that there are two very different 
ways of regarding duration, two aspects of conscious life, 
‘A close psychological analysis reveals below homogeneous 
duration” ... [that ‘spurious concept’ which is really 
space]... ‘‘a real duration whose heterogeneous moments 
permeate each other; below the numerical multiplicity of 
conscious states, a qualitative multiplicity ; below the Self 
with well-defined states, a Self in which succeeding cach other 
means melting into one another and forming an organic whole.” 
The former of these two aspects of conscious life he holds to 
be only the shadow of the real Self ‘‘ projected into homo- 
geneous space”’. ‘‘The Self thus refracted and thereby 
broken to pieces is much better adapted to the requirements 
of social life in general and language in particular ; conscious- 
ness prefers it, and gradually loses sight of the fundamental 
Self.’’ Consciousness is ‘‘ goaded by an insatiable desire to 
separate,’ which springs from our needs and the require- 
ments of social life. It ‘‘substitutes the symbol for the 
reality, or perceives the reality only through the symbol”. 
The projection of our psychic states into space in order to 
form a discrete multiplicity is likely to influence these states 
themselves, and to give them in reflective consciousness a 
new form, which immediate perception did not attribute to 
them. The vigorous effort of analysis which is necessary to 
distinguish the fluid continuity of our inner states from their 
image, first refracted and then solidified in homogeneous 
space, is thus a return to immediate perception, as it was 
before consciousness was “ sophisticated’ by the goading 
of our needs and the requirements of social life. It is an 
acquired habit of thinking by symbolical representation, 
which has broken to pieces the Self for reflective conscious- 
ness. Our thoughts, in consequence of our needs, are occu- 
pied for the most part with the relations between material 
objects in space, and these interest us far more than the 
inner mental reality. There is a kind of ‘‘ endosmosis ” be- 
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tween our psychic states and the external realities. Objects, 
through our familiarity with them, become crusted over with 
our feelings, and assume variable aspects to the same person 
at different times, nor are they ever quite the same to different 
persons. Inversely, the quantitative multiplicity of external 
objects insensibly steals into our conception of the qualitative 
multiplicity of our psychic states. These become for our 
reflective consciousness a discrete multiplicity, and float solid 
on the surface of consciousness. Language comes in as a 
potent agent in completing their solidification. | It strips off 
the psychic states the special characteristics which they have 
in individual experience, and changes them from living pro- 
cess to stereotyped thingness. Thus by the combined in- 
fluence of external objects and language, our superficial states 
become an easy prey for the associational theory of volition. 
Their quality becomes a measurable quantity. As a discrete 
multiplicity they are amenable to the law of causality. And 
so the ‘‘ growing Ego ”’ has severed itself into the dualism of 
the superficial Ego and the fundamental Ego. 

The superficial Ego, however, is a mere illusion, the crea- 
ture of habit. States which are projected into space by our 
predominant interest in the relations of external objects, and 
solidified there by the inadequateness of language to express 
reality, are not thereby changed in their own nature. If to 
immediate perception they were an organic unity of states 
permeating one another, and if they are again seen to be so 
by a vigorous effort of introspection, what reason is there for 
handing them over to the associationist, and for saying that 
in our lives we ‘‘are acted ” rather than act ourselves? That 
is treason to his ruling principle of Duration. He had said 
that the simplest state may represent the whole, may “fill 
the whole soul,’ and that even when a single state is mani- 
fested in action, it is the person determining himself. Why 
not, then, to save the consistency of his system, adopt the 
hypothesis of degrees of freedom, and avoid the absurdity of 
making the growing Ego a Siamese twinship ? 

If thinking by what the author calls symbolical repre- 
sentation in a homogeneous medium is a habit generated by 
our needs, it is a blunder to make any of our psychic states 
amenable to determinism. If it is necessitated by our mental 
constitution, his principle of Duration cannot be accepted as 
a correct representation of conscious life. Either he is wrong 
in yielding an inch of ground in consciousness to the associ- 
ationist, or his conception of Duration must be pronounced 
to be an illusion, There is no escape from one or other of 
these conclusions. The question comes to be which of them 
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is most consistent with facts. In the author's genesis of the 
notion of number, he shows that the units must necessarily be 
set side by side in a homogeneous medium, and the only one at 
his disposal is ideal space. Number implies an intuition of 
terms. If they form an organic unity, they cannot yield the 
notion of number. If they remain distinct, they are in 
juxtaposition, and we are dealing with space. ‘The pro- 
cess,” he says, “by which we count units and make them 
into a discrete multiplicity has two sides: on the one side 
we assume that they are identical, which is conceivable only 
on condition that these units are ranged alongside each other 
in a homogeneous medium: but on the other hand the third 
unit, for example, when added to the other two, alters the 
nature, the appearance, and, as it were, the rhythm of the 
whole; without this interpenetration and this, so to speak, 
qualitative progress, no addition would be possible. Hence 
it is through the quality of quantity that we form the idea 
of quantity without quality.” Again he says, “if we did not 
already localise number in space, science would certainly not 
succeed in making us transport it thither. From the beginning 
therefore [italics mine] we must have thought of number as 
of a juxtaposition in space.” In the case of number, there- 
fore, the author allows that a notion ‘is not conceivable ”’ 
unless against a background of a homogeneous medium. 
Duration and homogeneity are reconciled to their mutual 
benefit, and we seem to be furnished with a schema for a 
necessary mode of symbolical representation of psychic states 
generally. 

M. Bergson draws a distinction between knowledge of 
things ‘‘as made,” and knowledge of things ‘‘ in the making”. 
A conscious state ‘“‘as made ”’ is a mere thing, a stereotyped 
image; one ‘in the making” is a living active process, and 
can be known, he says, by a vigorous effort of introspection. 
A difficulty is met here in our unit of duration. Take a 
sensation, say of colour, and consider how impossible it is to 
get an intuition of it in the making. The process by which 
it is generated, if it is generated at all in the mind, must be 
by trillions of differential sensations corresponding to the 
trillions of vibrations which are the external cause of them. 
The intuition would become barely possible if to us a thousand 
years were as one day or one hour. In Matiére et Mémoire it 
is said that “every concrete perception, however short it 
may be, is a synthesis of an infinity of pure perceptions 
which succeed each other’’. Such, on the author’s own 
authority, is a conscious state in the making. How is an 
intuition of the process possible with our unit of duration? 
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The necessary conclusion seems to be that the process is in 
the external cause, and the sensation is not a process at all, 
but rather a representation or image of the process focussed 
on consciousness by our unit of duration. 

Another difficulty makes one hesitate to accept in its strin- 
gency the principle of Duration. When we try to think the 
present, it has already become the past. The object of in- 
trospection at that moment must be states as made. They 
are no more in living process, permeating each other. It is 
quite legitimate, the author allows, to treat past states as a 
discrete multiplicity. We incline to suppose that we neces- 
sarily do so, and that we cannot have introspective know- 
ledge in any other form. We have seen reason to suppose 
that a psychic state is rather an image or a representation of 
the result of a process than a process itself; and on that 
view, without denying the continuity of consciousness, 
mutual permeation of states is not conceivable. On the 
author’s view it is just as inconceivable between past states 
as dead stereotyped things and present states, living and 
active as he conceives them. Besides, what need would 
there be for memory on the author’s theory that past states 
enrich the present by permeation? Memory would be an 
unnecessary and cumbrous duplicate. We should have an 
intuitive understanding. Reflexion would be a superfluity. 
For the Professor, who considers that perception always 
tends to complete itself in action, perception should pass so 
immediately into action as to render us conscious automata. 

Let it be granted that we can have no intuition of psychic 
states in the making; that only past states, ie. states as 
made, can be objects to our thought; that these past states 
must be thought as a discrete multiplicity ; that they can 
only, therefore, be cognised in or against a homogeneous 
medium ; and symbolical representation of them in a homo- 
geneous medium is necessary if we are to think them at all. 
That the medium chosen is usually ideal space rather than 
time, is because an ideal visual perception, from its clearness 
and distinctness, is the best aid to intellectual processes. 
Still, even if the author consented to relax the stringency of 
his principle of Duration, he would not necessarily have to 
surrender the superficial Self to determinism. He would, as 
we have said, have the conception of degrees of freedom to 
fall back upon; although doubtless the inconsistency between 
surrender to determinism and a relaxed conception of dura- 
tion, would not be so glaring as between the surrender and 
adherence to his sovereign principle of duration in all its 
stringency. 
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We have still to consider how far the author’s theory of 
the growing Ego, even in its aspect as the fundamental Self, 
can bear the burden of a thorough refutation of the deter- 
minism of the will. He makes no attempt to frame a theory 
of free volition, and indeed from his presuppositions it would 
probably be impossible to do so. He acknowledges that the 
very attempt to define or explain free volition inevitably 
results in determinism; and he contents himself with re- 
garding the freedom of the will as an indubitable datum of 
consciousness. It is questionable whether, regarded as a 
manifestation of the fundamental aspect of the growing Ego, 
it is not as amenable to the law of causality as it was to 
Kant in the Critique, and as it is to the associationist. 

Nothing but assent to its truth, and praise of the mode of 
treatment, are due to his chapter on the intensity of psychic 
states. If the associationist theory of the will rested on the 
quantitative character of conscious states, he would have 
demolished it as completely as he demolishes the psycho- 
physical method and results of Delboeuf and Fechner. But 
it is not evident that psychic states as qualitative are less 
usable by the associationist than states as quantitative. The 
associationist does not regard one state as determining 
another because it is greater in quantity than the other. If 
he speaks of one motive being stronger than another, he does 
not necessarily conceive them as quantitative. The strength 
of the motive may reside in its quality. For the associa- 
tionist, causal relations between states are from their resem- 
blance to each other or from their contiguity in experience, 
and they would not less resemble each other or be less con- 
tiguous because they were qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative. There is psychological value in the chapter on 
intensity ; but it does not seem to have any bearing on the 
problem of the freedom of the will. 

The value of Prof. Bergson’s refutation of determinism 
depends on the efficiency of his principle of Duration in the 
orgaisation of conscious states, and on the assumption that 
the empirical conception of causality is the true one. For 
although the determinist sometimes rests his case on the 
principles of mechanical science, the author undertakes to 
show that physical determinism is reducible to psychological 
determinism. There is, he thinks, what may be called an a 
priori reason for the two opposing views of the nature of voli- 
tion: the determinist view being grounded on a mechanical 
conception of the relations of things, and the belief in free- 
dom of the will being natural to those whose tendency is to 
a dynamical conception of them. Dynamism starts from 
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the idea of voluntary activity; mechanism starts from the 
assumption of necessary laws, and ‘“‘never escapes from the 
narrow circle of necessity however rich and difficult to fore- 
see the combinations may be which it reaches” 

The a priori form of determinism which, as the author 
thinks, rests on a mechanistic weltanschauung, may be called 
metaphysical determinism ; and no doubt Prof. Bergson 
would identify with it Kant’s teaching in the Critique, that 
without the relation of causality we should have only inco- 
herent subjective states. But he pays no further attention 
to the metaphysical form of determinism even when he pro- 
ceeds to the analysis of the notion of causality. As a true 
dynamist, he deals mainly with the facts, some physical, and 
some psychological, which are marshalled against freedom. 

Physical determinism grounds on the molecular theory of 
matter and the mechanical theory of the conservation of 
energy. The molecular theory reduces all physical pheno- 
mena to elementary movements of molecules or atoms, some- 
times of vibration, sometimes of translation. The matter of 
all organised bodies being subject to the same laws, the 
nervous system consists only of molecules and atoms which 
attract and repel each other. Hence at a given moment the 
molecular state of the brain is modified by shocks which the 
nervous system receives from surrounding matter; sensa- 
tions, feelings and ideas can be deduced as mechanical re- 
sultants of shocks received from without compounded with 
molecular movements in the nervous substance. And the 
reaction of our organism on its environment through similar 
molecular movements outwards, accounts for reflex move- 
ments and our so-called free and voluntary actions. It is 
assumed that by the principle of the conservation of energy 
which reigns in the whole universe, and therefore in our 
nervous system, the position of every atom in the universe 
is determined by the action of all other atoms upon it; so 
that if the mathematician knew at a given moment the 
position of the atoms of a human organism, and the position 
of all the other atoms in the universe ‘‘ capable of influencing 
them,” he could calculate our past, present and future actions 
with as much certainty as astronomical phenomena are 
predicted. 

Prof. Bergson’s first point of objection to this form of 
determinism is that, even granting that physiological and 
nervous phenomena are necessitated, it does not follow that 
conscious states must be necessitated. We have no ground 
for holding that view unless we can prove a necessary con- 
nexion between conscious states and cerebral states. There 
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is indeed a parallelism between the physiological series and 
the psychological series in a fair number of cases: but “ to 
extend this parallelism to the series themselves in their to- 
tality, is to settle a priori the problem of freedom. . . . We do 
not prove and we never shall prove by any reasoning that 
the psychic fact is fatally determined by the molecular move- 
ment.” A movement may be the cause of another move- 
ment, but not of a conscious state. In the limited number 
of cases in which there is unvarying parallelism between 
physical states and mental states, the facts are confessedly 
almost independent of the will. 

If, however, the conservation of energy must be regarded 
as a law universally valid, freedom of the will would have a 
limited range. M. Bergson questions its universal validity, 
and thinks that its service to science is overrated. There 
was progress in scientific discovery before it was thought of. 
Leibnitz’s vis viva took the place of Descartes’s idea of the 
conservation of a fixed quantity of motion in the universe, 
and the vis viva has been followed by the mechanistic con- 
ception of the conservation of energy, which means “at 
bottom,”’ that ‘‘ the universe is composed of material points 
subject solely to forces of attraction and repulsion arising 
from the points themselves, and possessing intensities which 
depend only on, their distances”. There is surely a_pre- 
monition of L’Bvolution Créatrice in the following passage: 

‘No one can tell whether the study of physiological pheno- 
mena in general, and of nervous phenomena in particular, 
will not reveal to us, besides the vis viva of which Leibnitz 
spoke, and the potential energy which was a later and neces- 
sary adjunct, some new kind of energy which may differ 
from the other two by rebelling against calculation”. That 
the author had in view some higher development of his 
principle of Duration, appears from another passage which 
follows close after the former: ‘‘The instinctive, though 
vague belief of mankind in the conservation of a fixed quan- 
tity of matter, a fixed quantity of energy, perhaps has its 
root in the very fact that inert matter does not seem to 
endure or to preserve any trace of past time. But this is not 
the case in the realm of life. Here duration certainly seems 
to act like a cause.”’ 

The law of the conservation of energy is wrongly stated 
by Prof. Bergson. He says it can only have validity for a 
system in which the points can return to their former posi- 
tions. It has nothing whatever to do with relations between 
points and positions “except with reference to the difference 
between potential energy and kinetic energy. The energy in 
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every material system varies by the system parting with it 
to others, or receiving it from them. All forms of energy 
tend to take finally the form of heat, and hence the law of 
the Dissipation or Degradation of energy; since so far as 
known, there can be no retransformation from heat equally 
diffused in the universe to any other form. The two laws, 
taken in conjunction as they must be, are therefore more 
closely analogous to the author's theory of the irreversible 
psychic process than he seems to suppose. They as little 
imply the return of points to their former position as he 
admits the recurrence of the same motive in consciousness 
when his attention is confined to Duration as operative in 
the fundamental Self. We shall see presently that this ob- 
jection is only valid on the presupposition of the empirical 
conception of causality. From that point of view a sufficient 
refutation of physical determinism was given, when it was 
shown that no such invariable connexion between cerebral 
states and psychic states has been discovered as would prove 
a causal relation between them. The want of such proof, 
the author thinks, cannot be ignored; and he concludes 
from that, that physical determinism must be grounded on, 
and therefore be reducible to, psychological determinism. 
The two forms then give support to each other. Psycho- 
logical determinism gets a geometrical character and stricter 
form from the mechanism of physical determinism ; and the 
principles on which the latter is based are made universally 
valid by the phenomena of consciousness being brought under 
the law of causality. 

Psychological determinism is traced to the acquired habit 
of representing states of consciousness symbolically in space. 
They are then conceived as a discrete multiplicity, and their 
continuity is explained by a causal relation between past 
and present states; whereas on the author’s theory con- 
tinuity is explained by the interpermeation of states. There 
is allowed to be some relation which explains how one state 
of consciousness passes into anew state. But is this relation 
the cause of the transition? To answer this question the 
author has again recourse to illustration. The passage 
must be quoted in full. ‘‘In resuming a conversation which 
had been interrupted for a few moments we have happened 
to notice that both we ourselves and our friend were think- 
ing of some new object at the same time. The reason is, it 
will be said, that each has followed up for his own part the 
natural development of the idea at which the conversation 
had stopped: the same series of associations has been formed 
on both sides. No doubt this interpretation holds good in a 
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fairly large number of cases; careful inquiry, however, has 
led us to an unexpected result. It is a fact that the two 
speakers do connect the new subject of conversation with 
the former one: they will even point out the intervening 
ideas ; but, curiously enough, they will not always connect 
the new idea, which they have both reached, with the same 
point of the preceding conversation, and the two series of 
intervening associations may be quite different. What are 
we to conclude from this, if not that this common idea is 
due to an unknown cause—perhaps to some physical in- 
fluence—and that, in order to justify its emergence, it has 
called forth a series of antecedents which explain it and 
which seem to be its cause, but are really its effect?” 

In the first place, there is here an avowal of an actual 
causal relation which, for a reason to be stated immediately, 
would certainly escape the observation of the associationist. 
But it is no refutation of associationism to show that there 
are causal relations which escape observation. If the fact is 
allowed, whether it can be observed in all cases or not, the 
association conception of mind is saved. Here the common 
idea is said to have called forth the two series of antecedent 
states which preceded it: a cause has been preceded by its 
effects. But it is possible to explain the facts in other ways 
less startling. The common idea may have been a mere co- 
incidence: it may have been caused in both persons by a 
momentary reversion in memory to some point in their 
previous conversation: or the physical influence may have 
been the cause of the two trains of ideas antecedent to the 
common idea, Any of these ways is surely preferable to 
supposing that a cause may be preceded by its effects. The 
author, however, prefers to assume that the common idea, 
not yet existent, produced the antecedent states as the 
explanation of itself. He certainly does not say, and does 
not intend to say, that he and his friend merely imagined the 
series of antecedents as an explanation of the common idea. 
We shall see shortly to what an extreme his principle of 
Duration is forced by this assertion that a cause may follow 
its effect. 

Another illustration is given from hypnotic suggestion, 
which may be briefly summarised. The patient when in 
the hypnotic state is told to perform a certain action at 
a certain time. Without having any knowledge that the 
command has been given to him, he, when in his natural 
condition, passes through a series of states, and when the 
appointed time comes, duly performs the action, and ex- 
plains it as being connected causally with his antecedent 
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states. In this case also, the author aftirms that the action 
performed was the cause and the antecedent states were its 
effects; there is said to have been ‘‘ willing for willing’s 
sake,” and the act was “‘left to be explained by antecedents 
of which it has really been the cause’’. Would it not be 
more reasonable to say that the action was caused by the 
suggestion given, and that any connexion between it and 
the antecedent states was an illusion ; or why should not the 
suggestion have started the train of ideas that led to the 
act? What is to be understood by “ willing for willing’s 
sake” appears from the context. We often weigh motives 
after we have actually decided what our action is to be. In 
that way we seek to explain or to justify an action which 
we wish to believe has proceeded from some other motive 
than the real one. The action may, on the author’s theory, 
be a manifestation of the personality : but it seems that we 
make a point of safe-guarding the principle of mechanism, 
and of conforming to the laws of the association of ideas. 
The mind foresees the abrupt intervention of the will, and 
‘tries to legitimate it beforehand by a formal deliberation ”. 
But there is no analogy between that process and the two 
illustrations. There was neither foresight of the common 
idea in the one, nor foresight of the hypnotic patient’s act in 
the other. In both there is said to be effect actually preced- 
ing cause in a way it does not do in “ willing for willing’s 
sake,’ as described in the context. And not only is there 
recognition of real causal relation; there is recognition of it 
in a form which reveals the far-reaching influence of the 
principle of Duration. We are told on the next page that 
‘‘a more attentive psychology sometimes reveals to us effects 
which precede their causes, and phenomena of psychic attrac- 
tion which elude the known laws of the association of ideas ” 
They do not, however, elude the grasp of Duration. If in 
conscious life effects ever precede their causes, a state not 
vet existent may influence a present state. The phenome- 
non cannot be explained otherwise than by the mutual 
permeation of present and future states. Permeation not 
only enriches our present by our past: it also influences our 
present by our future. The distinction between past, present, 
and future disappears, and our author virtually assents to 
the views of certain Neo-Hegelians, that beneath our finite 
form of consciousness there is a real mental life in an eternal 
present, which a more attentive psychology can reach. If it 
is once allowed that effect may precede its cause by any 
interval however short, there is no reason why the in- 
terval may not be indetinitely extended. Then homogeneons 
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time is effectually got rid of, and our whole life becomes a 
simultaneity. 

There is by the author’s acknowledgment mutual permea- 
tion of states, even the simplest, everywhere to baffle the 
associationist in his quest of causal relations. It is found 
between such a simple idea as that of opening a window and 
that of the movement made to do so. If the person, on 
rising, forgets what he intended to do, he has only to think 
of the idea of the movement he has made, to see or feel the 
idea of opening the window prefigured in it. The same 
movement would have had a different ‘‘ colouring” to his 
consciousness if he had intended to do something else than 
open the window. The associationist would have seen no 
new colouring in the idea of the movement this time, but 
only its association with the idea of a new end. Similarly, 
the scent of a rose is permeated with recollections of child- 
hood, and smells differently to different persons. Permeation 
in this case is also ignored by the associationist, and he 
ascribes the different personal impressions of rose-scent 
to different associations connected with it. The author 
‘breathes-in the recollections with the very scent: it means 
all that” to him. 

What can those superficial states be then for which the 
associationist theory is fitted, if they are not such simple 
states as these ?. Those which that theory fits are said to be 
impersonal. But who ever had an impersonal sensation or 
an impersonal state of consciousness of any kind? My 
sensation or other state may to another person be str ipped 
bare of its personal characteristics when I try vainly to de- 
scribe it to him in words, but it is never impersonal to 
myself; and it is the relation between my states and my 
actions which have to be explained, and not the relation 
between my actions and the aspect of my states when they 
are imperfectly expressed in words. The author finds a 
personal colouring in the simplest sensations. He says 
associationism does away with it, and retains only the 
geometrical and impersonal element. Yet he hands over to 
the associationist the bulk of our experience, and reserves for 
free will only the deep-seated states. That is surely glaringly 
inconsistent with the principle of Duration as defined by 
him and set forth in his illustrations. If he tries to justify 
his surrender of the superficial states by alleging that they 
may recur so as to be amenable to the empirical law of 
causality, i.e. that the same cause will produce the same 
effect, he is guilty of another inconsistency ; since he has 
affirmed that no two states of consciousness are ever the 
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same. Hence the same motive can never recur to produce 
the same effect. An artificial habit of thinking may give a 
motive the appearance of being an old motive come back 
again; but the Professor knows better, for that would be a 
violation of his principle of Duration. And if the principle 
is available for warding off associationism from the deep- 
seated states, it ought to be just as available for warding it 
off the others, for notwithstanding appearances which may 
have been engendered by habit, Duration in the growing 
Ego rules with as sovereign authority in the one set of states 
as in the other. 

The surrender of the one set of states to associationism, 
and the restriction of freedom to the rare occurrence of 
moral crises in the other, is an unwitting confession that the 
growing Ego is not capable of being the bearer of free voli- 
tion and the sense of personal identity. The simpler states 
fly off at a tangent from the circumference of conscious- 
ness. And while the author has an inveterate hostility 
to the noumenal Ego as the ground of personality and free- 
dom of the will, he can only reconcile his conception of a 
growing Ego with the immediate datum of free volition, by 
investing certain psychic states with the attributes of the 
noumenal Ego. His growing Ego is the strange dualism of 
an Ego amenable to psychological determinism, and an Ego 
which manifests itself in free volition; an Ego which is 
indispensable for needs and activities and the relations of 
social life, and an Ego which is ever advancing to higher 
degrees of freedom. And these twain are one, equal in sub- 
stance by the principle of Duration which permeates them 
both. There is inconsistency in saying that symbolical 
thinking in space is a useful artifice engendered by habit 
but a barrier against knowledge of reality, and yet giving 
over one Ego who is the victim of it in seeming only, to the 
law of causality. There is inconsistency in letting the minor 
states fly off at a tangent from the organic unity, and saying 
that the simplest state cannot be separated from the whole 
except by abstract thought. To be consistent it would be 
necessary either to refuse an inch of ground in conscious life 
to associationism, and so remain true throughout to the new 
priaciple of Duration; or else to throw up Duration, and 
leave the associationist master of the whole sphere of the 
growing Ego. There is apparently no other choice apart 
from the hypothesis of the noumenal Ego. 

But evenif the author took advantage of his own admission 
that the simplest state may represent the whole, and assumed 
that there are degrees of freedom which barred out the asso- 
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ciationist altogether, there are positions remaining which it 
is difficult to reconcile with each other. The final position 
taken in Time and Free Will is that an act of free will occurs 
only very rarely on occasions of moral crisis. For the most 
part we ‘“‘are acted” rather than acting. But in a footnote 
on page 237 it is stated that ‘‘ the process of our free activity 
goes on, as it were, unknown to ourselves, in the obscure 
depths of our consciousness at every moment of our duration ; 
that the very feeling of duration comes from this source ; and 
that without this heterogeneous and continuous duration, 
in which our self evolves, there would be no moral crisis ;’’ i. 
none of those rare occasions on which alone we are said to be 
really free. How are these seemingly contradictory positions 
to be reconciled ? We are free at every moment of duration. 
We are free only on rare occasions of moral crisis. And we 
can only be free on those rare occasions in virtue of that con- 
tinuous duration, at every moment of which we are acting 
freely. This looks rather like a tangle of contradictions. 
There cannot be free action without an actor. Who is the 
agent at every moment of duration? It cannot be the Ego, 
for it is a growing Ego, is only the organic unity of states 
that permeate each other. These states, however, we are 
told, are living beings, analogous to the cells of the body, 
which also have an individual life of a kind. We are also 
told that in the realm of life duration certainly seems to 
operate as a cause. Will one of these hypotheses, which 
have a look as primitive as the guesses of the early Greek 
thinkers, be made use of against metaphysical determinism ? 

It was quite to be expected from the author’s presupposi- 
tions that in discussing the notion of causalitv he should 
ignore the metaphysical form of it. Kant had said that with- 
out the relation of causality, we should have only an inco- 
herency of subjective states. The mutual permeation of 
states dispenses with the need for the causal] relation, and 
therefore Prof. Bergson did not feel himself called upon to 
disprove metaphysical determinism, as it resulted in the 
Kritik of Pure Reason and was sloughed off in the Kritik oO} 
Practical Reason. His line of argument in vindication of the 
freedom of the fundamental Self 1s, that the empirical law 
of causality cannot apply to conscious states, because the 
same cause, or motive, can never recur to produce the same 
effect. If his principle of Duration is taken for granted, that 
reasoning is valid against the determinist whose conception 
of the law of causality rests on an empirical foundation, that 
there is a causal relation only between terms which are in- 
variably conjoined in experience. It has no validity against the 
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metaphysical determinist, who holds there is a priori necessity 
that every event must have a cause. he associationist will 
have some reason for hesitating to accept the principle of 
Duration : and admirable as is the exposition that is given of 
the different forms of empirical causality, it has no convine- 
ing force for any one who believes in the a priori necessity of 
causality as a form of thought. It may have been the inade- 
quacy of language to express reality which betrayed the 
author to speak sometimes of a causal relation between par- 
ticular states, although it does seem to indicate some lingering 
conviction “‘ in the obscure depths ” that such a relation was 
necessary. At any rate he comes very near recognising a 
causal relation when he says that a free volition is a mani- 
festation of the whole personality : for a question immediately 
arises as to the origin and nature of the personality. That is 
answered by the author in his genesis of the growing Ego. 
It is an organic unity of psychic states permeating each 
other, and at every moment of its growth there is free action, 
but no agent apparently save the states themselves. How 
then is the free action which is only experienced at rare 
moments of moral crisis, related to the free activity of the 
states ? And how is the free activity at every moment of 
duration to be reconciled with the subjection of the super- 
ficial self to the laws of association at all times except the 
rare moments of moral crisis? Do the states rise into being 
spontaneously ? Does the law that every event must have a 
cause not apply to them even though they are qualitative ? 
Or are they an exception to the law ex nihilo nihil fit? Are 
they primarily only epiphenomenal representations of shocks 
given to our nervous system, and focussed on our conscious- 
ness by our unit of duration? Or is the free action at every 
moment of duration action of some agent underlying the 
states, and only manifesting itself in them? All such ques- 
tions are left unanswered in Time and Free Will. Yet 
answers must be found for them before we can be sure that 
a manifestation of an organic unity of mutually permeating 
psychic states is really an act of free will. If there is no 
bearer for the psychic states, they must either arise spon- 
taneously, or be effects of some external cause. How can 
such an organic unity “‘ ponder and decide”’ as the Professor 
says the growing Ego does at moments of crisis? Every- 
thing about the states and their relations is spontaneous 
Not only their origin, their mutual permeation also is spon- 
taneous ; their organisation for the most part in accordance 
with the laws of the association of ideas is determined by the 
growing Ego’s lower needs. Why should there be anv de- 
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parture from spontaneity, any need for pondering and decid- 
ing? Why, in brief, are we not conscious automata? We 
are only saved from being so by the continuous free activity 
‘in the obscure depths,” which must be the activity of some 
agent distinct from the states. The author says that the 
moments of moral crisis in which alone we are really free, 
would never occur unless there was free activity at every 
moment. ‘The very feeling of duration comes from this 
source.” What other conclusion is reasonable except that 
we have at the very origin of experience a personality the 
same in kind as that which is gradually attained in the 
author’s system through the mutual permeation of states ? 
The important footnote in the concluding chapter is nothing 
less than an unwitting confession by Prof. Bergson, that his 
system cannot hold together without the postulate of the 
noumenal Ego as the substratum of experience. 

There is just one other hypothesis possible. The psychic 
states and all our conscious life may only be an epiphenom- 
enal reflex of shocks given by vibrations of the external 
reality which ‘‘ succeeds in science,’ and focussed into con- 
scious experience by our unit of duration. But if that were 
the true nature of consciousness, the free activity at every 
moment ‘‘in the obscure depths’ would be a gratuitous as- 
sumption, and therefore, according to the author, there could 
be no feeling of duration. 




















1V._THE MEANING OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 
By G. C. FIELD. 


THE problem of human freedom must present a spectacle 
almost unique in the history of philosophy. It would be 
difficult to find another case in which the conclusions to 
which all argument seems to point have been so unani- 
mously and consistently rejected by successive generations of 
common sense and human experience. We all feel that we 
are free: one sometimes doubts whether even the most con- 
vincing advocate of Determinism ever really succeeds in 
convincing himself. But yet it is obvious that it is the 
Determinists who have throughout had the best of the argu- 
ment: when the defenders of Free Will have tried to state 
their position they have almost invariably found themselves 
either giving an account which was obviously at variance 
with observed facts, or else involuntarily drifting into the use 
of terms which exclude anything that we can call freedom. 
And yet in spite of it all, it seems a fact of certain experience 
that we are free. The defenders of Determinism, of course, 
have always had a simple answer to this: they have replied 
that we feel free because we are determined todo so. I pro- 
pose now to try to turn the tables on them by asking whether 
the converse is not equally true, and by attempting to show 
that, if we are actualiy free, it would naturally follow that the 
Determinists would have the best of the argument and that 
any attempt to give an account of freedom would lead to 
determinist conclusions. Tf believe that this will be clear if 
we examine what we mean by the freedom that we feel we 
possess. 

3ut before we go on to this investigation, it would be per- 
haps advisable to illustrate the contention that all attempts 
to define freedom have resulted either in neglecting the real 
problem altogether, or in giving an account which entirely 
excluded the freedom which we were trying to define. Since 
the time of Green, there seems to have been a tendency in 
English philosophic writing to advance the theory that the 
so-called Self-Determinism gave us all the freedom that we 
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wanted. “Freedom,” says an advocate of this theory, 
‘does not consist in the absence of all law, but in obedience 
to laws of our own making.” The self, then, is subject to 
the laws of its own nature. A stimulus from without may 
be necessary to action, but what the action will be is strictly 
determined by the particular character of the person acting 
at the time of action. Take, for instance, any action, say 
the movement of my hand to convey something to my mouth 
which I wish to eat. Here, we are asked to believe, there is 
first the external stimulus of the sight of the food. Then 
there is the answer of my nature which here is two-fold— 
the desire to eat, and the recognition that the best way to 
get the food is to lift it to my mouth with my hand. And so 
my hand moves. 

Now how does this differ from the description of any 
event in the purely physical world? When I throw a stone 
so that it falls over a cliff, there is first the external stimulus 
given by my arm. Then there is the answer of the nature 
of the stone, in this case appearing in the exercise of the 
force of gravity. And so the stone moves. But one thing 
of which we can be quite certain is that an explanation, 
which describes human action in exactly the same terms as 
are applicable to the fall of a stone, is omitting the one ele- 
ment which is the essence of human action, namely that, 
whatever it is, in which the difference of the two consists. 

This is admitted, and the difference is described as the 
presence of consciousness 1n human action which is absent 
in the other case Very well, then: let us take another 
instance. I find that if I strike my knee in a particular 
place my leg will automatically kick out. Now this seems to 
be exactly what all action is on this theory. There is the 
outward stimulus, the reply of the nature, and the motion. 
nd, in addition, [ am conscious of the action. Indeed, 1! 
e addition of consciousness makes exactly so much differ- 
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the problem at all. We are asking whether the action is 
inevitably determined by the antecedents. And it does not 
touch that question to be told that those antecedents always 
contain an element of desire. On the other hand, we may 
mean by purpose the conscious and deliberate decision to 
make a particular thing our end, the end which we con- 
sciously set before ourselves. But then this setting an end 
before ourselves is itself an action of the will. And to be 
told that action necessarily follows from another sort of action 
only throws the problem a stage farther back. However we 
look at it, this Self-Determinism seems indistinguishable from 
any other sort of Determinism. 

This conclusion will be reinforced if we consider it from 
another point of view. A given character in given circum- 
stances will result in a given action. If, therefore, you 
know the character and the circumstances, you can foresee 
with certainty the action. We are not, of course, bound to 
maintain that any human being could possibly do so. But 


a mind which was omniscient at any one moment could. At 
any rate, the person is now actually of such and such a char- 
acter. And that means, on this theory, that his future 


action must be somehow present in what he is now. But 
we may go further than this. It is part of the theory which 
we are discussing that, as the character determines each 
action, so each action re-acts and modifies the character. 
That is to say, if we know what the character is, we know 
what action it results in. A particular action re-acting on a 
particular character will give a particular result in a charac- 
ter modified in a definite way, which will in turn produce 
particular actions of a determinate kind. And so on, with 
the result that at any given moment the whole of the 
future history of a personality is somehow present in it as 
it is now—and, of course, in its surrounding circumstances 
too. . 

Even from this conclusion some Self-Determinists try to 
draw back. But they are inevitably forced further still. 
The whole of the future history of a person is present in him 
at the first moment of separate existence. But the character 
of the person then, which is to result inevitably in all its 
future developments, is in its turn the result of other causes 
outside itself. Unless we could conceive of each personality 
as self-created—a meaningless expression—it must be the 
result of some cause external to itself. When these causes 
produce it they must produce it already with a certain deter- 
minate character. And from this we get in inevitable 
sequence the whole of its future history. So the whole 
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history of every personality that will ever exist is already 
given in the conditions at any moment as far back as you 
can go, and is determined by causes quite external to itself, 
We then see how misleading the name ‘ Self-Determinism ” 
is: for the self, its character and actions are as much the 
inevitable result of external causes as the most open Deter- 
minist would make them. And indeed we may fairly take 
Self-Determinism as the typical form of Determinism at the 
present time, the form against which it is necessary for the 
defender of Free Will to argue. 

Leaving this point, let us now turn for further illustration 
of our contention to an attempt of a different kind to give an 
account of action as it appears to the believer in Free Will. 
It is indeed one of the few attempts worth considering to ex- 
plain the facts in a way consistent with this belief. Putting 
it as shortly as I can, I will try to do it justice. 

In a great work of art, it is said, a sonnet of Milton’s, or a 
sonata of Beethoven’s, the successive words or notes seem to 
follow one another in a kind of natural order. When we 
have finished reading it or listening to it, we can look back 
and see how each successive part is necessary to the whole, 
and seems to follow inevitably on what came before. Ina 
really perfect work of art we feel that every word or note is 
absolutely as it must be, that not one could be changed. 
And yet by no possibility could the end be foreseen. By no 
possibility, given the first line, could we prophesy what was 
going to follow. If we did so, the poem would be already 
constructed, and there would be no question of prophecy. 
And similarly with human action. When we look back on 
past actions in history or in our own memory, we can see 
how they follow out of the circumstances and each other; 
but by no possibility could any one construct from the present 
what the future would be. 

Let us now examine the claims of this account to make 
clearer the meaning of free human action. Now, firstly, of 
course everyone would admit the surface analogy between 
the two processes. But this does not take®us far. Even the 
Determinist might cheerfully admit that both in artistic pro- 
duction and other human action, we can, as a matter of fact, 
only see the causal connexion between the successive stages 
when we look back on the completed result, and that we 
cannot prophesy it beforehand from any inspection of the 
circumstances that are open to us at the moment. But this 
of course takes us but a very little way. The question is not 
concerned with the practical limitations to the powers of the 
human mind. We must examine the particular case of the 
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work of art more closely if we are to see how far and where 
it is helpful to us in understanding human action. 

We may begin by asking why it is that we seem to see a 
connexion between the different parts of a poem, what we 
mean by saying that they follow necessarily one from another. 
The answer is, I think, that in this arrangement or con- 
nexion the words appeal to or arouse certain sensibilities or 
artistic emotions more perfectly than in any other. It is im- 
material whether we are to put these sensibilities in the 
mind of the particular poet, or among the general character- 
istics of the human beings for whom he writes. It is, then, 
a question of a certain result to be attained, a result already 
present, implicitly or explicitly to the mind of the poet. 
Now it follows from this that either of two alternatives is 
possible. There may be only one way, one arrangement of 
words, which will attain this result in perfection, language 
being what it is, and the nature of the poet (or his audience) 
being what itis. In that case, the poem which will enter- 
tain this result will be definitely determined by these two 
factors. The conditions of the problem being given, its 
solution must be determined beforehand by them. In other 
words, the poem is somehow already present in the nature 
of the writer and the nature of language. On the other 
hand, there may be more than one way of attaining this 
result. It is difficult to imagine that there might really be 
several ways of attaining precisely the same result to pre- 
cisely the same degree of perfection. But supposing that we 
can conceive it, what becomes of the necessary connexion 
between the parts of the poem? We can no longer say that 
each part is necessary, that the alteration of a single word 
would spoil it. 

We next go on to ask what it is that we imply when we 
say that we cannot foretell the poem beforehand? What 
we mean, | think, is that in a concrete case we cannot say 
beforehand what the poet will do, we cannot, in fact, given 
his first line, construct the poem that he, that particular 
poet, will write from it. And it is easy to see what the 
Determinist would say to this. He would say, “ The object 
of the poet is to express or satisfy certain feelings or emotions 
of his own. These being given, and also the nature of the 
language which is his instrument, it is theoretically perfectly 
possible for our supposed omniscient mind to say what he 
will have to write in order to succeed perfectly in his object. 
If he is going to succeed, then, the poem he will have to 
write will be absolutely determined beforehand by these con- 
ditions. But if he is not going to succeed completely, his 
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partial failure will have to be due to some limitation in his 
nature, some hindering present cause in his own mind. The 
omniscient mind will know this too, and will allow for it in its 
calculations. At any rate it will be there, and will decide 
beforehand how far and where he will fail. That is to say, 
before he begins to write, the poem he will produce will be 
already settled by the nature of his own mind, and, of course, 
too, by the nature of language, and by the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and influences.’ That is what the Determinist 
would argue, and how are we to answer him? Surely only, 
if at all, by the simple assertion that his account does not 
describe the facts as we know them. ‘This is exactly the 
same answer as we have to give to his whole account of 
action, and the particular illustration has not helped us at all. 
So that we end where we began. 

To sum up our criticism of this attempt to give an account 
of the working of Free Will. The process given as an illus- 
tration either comes to a question of reaching a certain 
result, the successful appeal to certain feelings or whatever 
we like to call them. This is not really analogous to the 
question of the nature of human activity. So far as it was it 
would seem rather to strengthen the Determuinist position. 
For all analogy would lead us to believe that, when it is a 
question of attaining a particular result, the way in which it 
can be done is determined beforehand by the result which 
we want to attain, and the conditions under which we have 
to work. Or else it is a question of the action of a particular 
poet or artist. And here it is simply a particular case of 
human action, one instance of the general problem which we 
are discussing. And it is obviously no help towards under- 
standing to say that human action may be explained by 
analogy to one particular case of human action. 

Such instances may help us to see how attempts to explain 
human action either explain nothing or else lead us straight 
to the most rigid Determinism. I hope to show later that 
this result is inevitable in all cases. The instances given 
only share in the general weakness that must necessarily 
invalidate any attempt to give an account of the process 
under discussion. 

We begin to approach the core of the problem. And now 
for the first time we ask ourselves what the problem really 
is. What is the question to which the Determinist and his 
opponent give differing answers? The superficial statement 
of the question in the form, Are we free or not? obviously 
takes us a very little way. It is useless to ask whether we 
are free until we have some idea what freedom is. We must 
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make up our minds in what we think it consists, with what 
it is contrasted in this particular controversy, and also where 
we are to look for it or to what sort of facts it applies. 

On this last point we may expect without much difficulty 
to reach a certain amount of agreement. Freedom, it will 
be admitted, is, if it exists at all, a characteristic of human 
action. We are free, if we are free, when we act. And the 
question really resolves itself into a discussion of the nature 
of the relation or connexion which exists between the pre- 
liminary conditions of the action, our desires, character, 
circumstances, ete., and the action itself. Of these conditions 
the essential one, the one which is immediately connected 
with the action, which comes next before it, so to speak, is 
the motive. And the question at issue in the problem of 
freedom may be expressed by asking, What is the nature of 
the connexion between the motive and the action? No one 
doubts that there is a connexion. The Determinist some- 
times argues as if his opponent held that action, because it 
was free, must therefore have no motive at all. 3ut this, of 
course, is absurd. Motiveless action would be strictly un- 
conscious action. And no one wishes to reduce all human 
action to that. There is then a connexion between motive 
and action. The question is, of what kind it is? 

Before we proceed to the discussion of this another pre- 
liminary question must be asked and answered. We must 
decide the lines on which we are to discuss, what sort of 
proof will be needed, and what evidence we are going to 
accept. And we may profitably turn aside for a moment to 
consider some of the different answers to this question which 
have been given before we finally settle upon our own. 

Some have found the strongest assurance of the freedom 
of the will in the claims of the moral life. They feel that 
unless we are free, morality becomes meaningless. And 
some even go so far as to say that we are justified in throw- 
ing over anything that conflicts with our moral instincts, 
even though the sacrifice of it should make all intellectual 
reasoning meaningless and impossible. They claim that we 
may believe in freedom, because the absence of it is abhor- 
rent to the moral instincts, even though a world which is not 
determined is abhorrent to our reason. In one presentment 
of this view we read, ‘If a certain formula for expressing 
the nature of the world violates my moral demand, I shall 
leel as free to throw it overboard, or at least to doubt it, as if 
it disappcinted my demand for unity of sequence, for ex- 
ample”. And again in the same work: “ While I freely 
admit that the pluralism and restlessness [of a world which 
25 
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is not completely determined] are repugnant and irrational in 
a certain way, I find that every alternative to them is irra- 
tional in a deeper way. The indeterminism offends only the 
native absolutism of my intellect—an absolutism which, 
after all, perhaps deserves to be snubbed and kept in check. 
But the determinism violates my sense of moral reality 
through and through.” 

We are most of us familiar with this type of argument, 
and we have most of us, I think, felt its insufficiency, 
Some, of course, have felt that their moral instincts are even 
more fully satisfied by Determinism than by its opposite. 
And more have felt, what is probably correct, that their 
moral instincts did not demand a settlement of the question 
one way or the other. But in general, and apart from this, 
the argument is unsatisfactory. Without claiming to give 
anything like a complete examination of it here, we may 
notice the following consideration. There is clearly an am- 
biguity in the use of terms like “moral demand ” and “ moral 
instincts,” and the argument seems largely to depend for its 
force on a failure to distinguish the different meanings. On 
the one hand, these terms would stand for a group of particu- 
lar feelings : desires for an end of a definite kind, a particular 
sort of pleasures or pains arising from the contemplation of 
certain types of action or character. Such feelings tell us 
strictly nothing beyond the fact that we feel them, and they 
cannot be contradicted by any theory or conclusion, unless, 
indeed, that theory involved denying their existence. But 
the theory of Determinism does not involve that. Whatever 
our opinion is about the freedom of the will, it will do no- 
thing to stop us desiring the good and avoiding the evil, or 
feeling pleasure at the sight of one and pain at the sight of 
the other, any more than it will stop us from liking a sweet 
taste and disliking a bitter one. Indeed, these pleasures and 
desires would have to be included by the Determinist among 
the causes which determine to action, if the action is to be 
right. On the other hand, the phrases we are considering 
may be intended to apply to a certain sort of intuitive 
judgments, which we call moral judgments; judgments, 
that is, that certain things, actions or characters, are right 
or wrong, good or bad. These intuitive judgments, whatever 
their value, are, like all judgments; strictly intellectual pro- 
cesses. And as such they must take their chance with the 
other pronouncements of the intellect. And even if they are 
absolutely valid, it is not easy to see how they necessarily 
conflict with determinist opinions. We can pass a judgment 
as to the particular qualities which an action or character 
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possesses—the moral judgment, incidentally, does not seem 
very explicit as to what exactly its predicate “‘ good” means 
—without necessarily implying a decision one way or the 
other of the free-will controversy. I do not think it can be 
shown that calling an action good or a character good has, 
as part of its meaning, an assertion of their freedom. But 
even if it could be shown, surely it would be clear that we 
do not feel that we are free because we can call actions good 
or bad, but that we call actions good or bad because we feel 
we are free. This would put the assurance of freedom in an 
immediate experience of the fact of freedom itself. And so 
we get on to psychological ground, and the question ceases 
to be a specifically moral one at all. 

The evidence of the moral instincts, then, can give us no 
certainty one way or the other. But the case is different 
with the common line of discussion, the strictly ‘a priori” 
argument. If we could really find that the universal ap- 
plicability of a particular form of causal connexion was 
necessarily implied in our having experience or being able 
to think at all, then the question would undoubtedly be 
settled. That is the most favoured method of determinist 
controversialists. They appear with a conception of neces- 
sary causation, which they declare to be involved in all 
thinking and the opposite of which they declare therefore to 
be unthinkable, and then proceed to apply this result to the 
question of free will. The unsatisfactoriness of this argu- 
ment seems to lie in the extreme difficulty which, if one may 
judge from the differences of opinion among philosophers, is 
always found in deciding whether any truth is really “a 
priori’ or not. If anything is really implied in all thinking, 
then we must believe it to be true. But then no two people 
seem agreed as to how much really is implied in all thinking 
or experience. This, of course, is no valid objection to this 
method of reasoning in cases where it is really applicable. 
But we have to take care to keep it within its limits: we 
must not attempt to apply it to things which are really a 
matter of experience. No apparent proof on ‘a priori” 
grounds could convince us that what our experience told us 
was not so. We cannot use what experience implies to 
destroy the testimony of experience itself. 

All this tends to the same conclusion. The question of the 
kind of relation which exists between our motives and our 
actions is one which can only really be decided by our own 
experience of the way in which we act. If introspection and 
intuition of ourselves tell us that we act in a certain way, 
then no “a priori’? argument could convince us that this 
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fact of experience was not the case. No reasoning could 
tell us that what we were directly conscious of was unthink- 
able: such a statement would, of course, be self-contradictory. 
It is inconceivable that in a question about our own nature 
like this, our own inner consciousness could tell us the exact 
opposite of what was the case. If we could not trust it, it is 
difficult to see what evidence we could accept. 

For a question like this, then, about the nature of action 
we must go to the experience of our own selves for informa- 
tion. But before seeing what this direct experience tells us, 
we must first examine a little more closely what it is that 
we are going to ask it. We have already decided what the 
subject of our investigations will be: it will be the relation 
between the motive and the action. We have got now to 
try to attach some more definite meaning to the predicate 
we attach to this subject according as we reach one conclu- 
sion or the other. The Determinist says that the connexion 
is necessary. What does he mean by ‘‘necessary” ? That 
is the question which calls for an answer. And as “neces- 
sary ’’ does not seem to be a conception which admits of 
much further analysis or explanation, we require to be shown 
an instance within our own immediate experience of a kind 
of connexion which we can all recognise as necessary. 

We shall find, I think, an obvious case of this in mathe- 
matical truths. ‘T'o take the most elementary cases we all 
see that the connexion between triangularity and_ three- 
sidedness is a necessary one: or we see that, if two is added 
to two, the result is necessarily four. There we see, as it 
were, directly the kind of connexion which exists between 
the two facts: and it is this kind of connexion which we 
call necessary. It is this kind of connexion, the same at 
least as far as the necessity is concerned, that we assume to 
exist in the physical and mechanical world, though there we 
have no direct intuition of its nature, and though the events 
which are necessarily connected there succeed one another 
in time. There is no real difficulty in this last point: if we 
are dealing with facts whose nature involves motion, then 
the causation must inevitably work in time. ‘The connexion 
is necessary in the same sense, a sense which may perhaps be 
formulated by saying that the one fact is somehow contained 
in the other. Hence the possibility of infallible prediction of 
one fact from the inspection of another. 

What we have to ask ourselves, then, is whether human 
action is connected with its preliminary conditions in this 
way. And our own direct intuition of how we do act unhesi- 
tatingly answers, No. The connexion between the act and 
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its motive is not like this. It is different in kind. The one 
js not in any sense already present in the other: every action 
is something absolutely new. That is the whole case for 
human freedom. We know what a necessary connexion is: 
and we know by direct experience that this kind of con- 
nexion is not present in the case of human action. 

But then the question arises of what kind the connexion 
is: because we have admitted that there is a connexion. 
And the Determinist demands an account of the kind of 
connexion which we suppose to exist. But he is doomed to 
disappointment. For it is really the central object of this 
paper to show that no account or explanation is possible, and 
that it is from the attempt to give one that all the confusions 
and difticulties which beset the question have arisen. 

For consider. What do we mean when we say that we 
are going to explain anything? What must we do to ex- 
plain it? If we are going to explain a thing or make it 
clearer, we must express it in more familiar terms. We 
must either analyse it into its parts, or else we must find an 
analogy to it in something more familiar and intelligible to 
us. It is clear then that we are always liable to come to a 
point where further explanation is impossible. Suppose, for 
an instant, that we are asked to ‘“‘explain” a colour. A man 
who has never seen it asks what red is. It would clearly be 
impossible for us to give him an idea of it except by just 
showing it to him in a particular case. We could, if we 
were of a scientific turn of mind, talk to him about rays of 


t light and particles of matter. But all this would not take us 
a bit nearer to explaining to him what red is. We could 
: explain the conditions necessary for its appearance, but we 


could not describe to him what it is. 

The same considerations apply even more forcibly to the 
case of human action. Here our experience tells us that the 
connexion between action and its antecedent condition is 
absolutely unique in our experience. There is a connexion, 
of course, but it is different in kind from any other instance 
of so-called causal connexion that we know. We know per- 
fectly well what kind of thing it is. But we cannot put it 
into any simpler terms. It cannot be broken up into parts, 
because it is a simple, unanalysable thing. And it cannot 
be described by analogy with something more intimately 
known, because there is nothing more intimate and familiar 
tous than our own actions. Indeed, we might go further, 
and say that it would be impossible to find anything at all 
which could form an analogy to it. It ought to be a truism 
or even an identical proposition, and yet it seems to be for- 
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gotten, that conscious action is the only consciously active 
thing in the universe. All attempts therefore to describe it 
by analogy or in terms derived from anything else must end 
in making it unconscious and passive. That is to say, any 
attempt to describe it at all must necessarily result in leay- 
ing out just what makes it what it is, and in destroying its 
unique and singular character. 

This unique and singular character, known to us in im- 
mediate experience, is what we mean by the word “free” 
Indeed it is difficult to see how the word “‘ free,” or the other 
phrases which imply the same thing, could have come into 
existence unless we were directly aware of some form of 
reality which they signified and which could be expressed no 
other way. Such reality is to be found in human action, or 
more strictly in the relation between the action and its ante- 
cedent condition, which, being of such a kind, makes the 
action free. This relation or connexion is a positive fact, 
possessing a positive quality. And this is where the confu- 
sion of the Determinist lies. He is arguing against a freedom 
which is conceived of as purely negative. That is to say, he 
imagines facts which can only be connected by a necessary 
connexion, and then tries to imagine that connexion away. 
And this he quite rightly declares to be impossible and un- 
thinkable. But this method of argument rests on the as- 
sumption that things must either De necesss arily connected 
or not connected at all. And this assumption has only to be 
stated to be seen to be groundless. For we have in our own 
experience an instance of a kind of connexion which we 
may call free. What the defender of human freedom is 
really asserting then is that we act in the way we do. Fur- 
ther, that our immediate knowledge of ourselves tells us 
what that way is, but for reasons ‘given, we are unable to 
describe it except by, so to speak, pointing at it. And finally, 
that this knowledge tells us that the way in which our action 
is connected with its antecedent conditions is different in 
kind from what we call necessary connexion. And its 
unique quality is what we mean by freedom. Thus when 
we are faced with two alternatives we say with confidence 
that we “can” take either of them. And if we are asked in 
what sense we “can,” we reply that it is in the only true 
and original sense which it is possible for the word to bear 
This sense is really familiar to all of us, but we cannot i. 
scribe it further. 

Indeed it is doubtful whether, when the question at issue 
is really understood, we can argue about it at all. For to 
argue about anything you must at least be able to define it 
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or describe it. And we have seen reason to believe that any 
attempt to do this in the case of human action would involve 
describing it in other terms, in terms, that is to say, of some- 
thing which was not action, that is, again, of something 
passive. So that by the very fact of discussing it, the 
believer in Free Will abandoned his case, which was, that 
human action was something quite unique, differing in kind 
from anything else. We know from our own experience 
what human action is. We know that, though it is connected 
somehow with its antecedent conditions, yet there is such a 
thing as freedom, and real choice is possible. We know per- 
fectly well how this is, but we cannot put it into simpler 
terms. For to do so, we should either have to break up into 
parts something indivisible, or else to find a more familar 
analogy for something, than which, on the one hand, it is 
impossible to find anything more familiar, and which, on the 
other, is unique and therefore cannot have anything analo- 
gous to it at all. So that the conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be that it is impossible really to discuss the question 
at all. 

But here perhaps a word of warning is necessary.. The 
argument does not go to show that there is nothing more to 
be said about human action at all. There is still a wide field 
for discussion here. To take an instance. Freedom involves 
areal choice between alternatives. But there is considerable 
room for discussion in answering the question, What makes 
different causes real alternatives to us? In this sense, there 
are real limits to human freedom, and there is room for con- 
siderable doubt as to where exactly they are to be placed. I 
should myself, for instance, be prepared to advance the pro- 
position that, while there are not always real alternative 
ways of acting before us, we always have the alternative 
between acting in a particular way or not taking any action 
at all in regard to the particular point in question.' But in 
any discussion on the subject we have to start from what is 
familiar and certain to us, namely the reality of freedom and 
its nature when it is present. Similarly in another case, the 
question of the nature of habit. One sometimes hears it 
argued that an action which is originally a fully conscious 

Tt has been suggested tome that this sentence is obscure. Perhaps 
an illustration will elucidate it. If there is a question of getting to a par- 
ticular place, there may be no alternative ways of vetting there, between 
which I can decide. But there is always present the alternative of going 
there this particular way, and not going there at all. Why I put in the 
proviso *‘ in regard to the particular point ia question,” was to avoid 
seeming to suggest that it was possible to be alive and conscious without 
any form of activity at all. 
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action becomes gradually and continuously by repetition 
merely an unconscious habit: and that therefore there can 
be no difference of kind between a conscious action and un- 
conscious and mechanical habit. But such an argument 
approaches the question from a wrong point of view. As we 
-an now see, we should ask not what light theories of the 
nature of habit throw on our belief in the existence of free- 
dom, but what light our certainty of the existence of freedom 
throws on the nature of habit. And if we start thus 
from the right end, we see that, so far as habit really is 
unconscious and mechanical, it must differ in kind from 
conscious action, and cannot be a continuous growth out of 
it. We should explain habit by likening it to the working of 
a machine which we have consciously constructed to act in 
certain ways on the receipt of certain stimuli. When com- 
pletely formed it acts at once on receipt of these stimuli: 
but our conscious mind can always interfere and stop the 
machinery at any point. The apparent gradual growth of 
one into the other merely means that the conscious mind 
turns away its attention more and more from the matter 
with which the habit deals, and interferes at fewer and 
fewer points. The confusion is increased by our misleading 
use of the word “ action”’ for processes, which implies more 
resemblance than is really there. Of course, it 1s only the 
outward and visible bodily movement which is really the 
same: this may be the result of a conscious act of the will, 
or it may be the result of habitual and mechanical reaction 
to stimulus. But in the latter case it would not strictly be 
action at all. Such an account, of course, is very fragmentary 
and incomplete. But enough has been said, perhaps, to 
show the way in which such questions should be treated in 
the light of the result already attained. But we must come 
back to the former point. This result itself, the certainty of 
the existence of freedom, is of its very nature a matter which 
does not admit of any real discussion. 

And yet, of course, people have discussed it and will con- 
tinue to discuss it. And the question why they do so might 
give rise to an interesting argument: but it 1s too compl 
cated to deal with here. It could only be adequately dealt 
with as part of the general question as to the causes of error 
in philosophical speculation. Here there is only room for 
one or two suggestions. There is, on the one hand, an 
instinct, in its origin wholly laudable, which makes some 
thinkers very loath to admit that the limits of explanation, 
description, and analysis have ever been reached. ‘They 
have to admit that, if only from the nature of language, 
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explanation and simplification cannot be carried on in- 
definitely. But in every particular instance a perverted form 
of this instinct makes them readier to offer an explanation 
which is demonstrably false than to refuse to offer one at all. 
But, on the other hand, besides this there is another instinct, 
perhaps in its origin equally laudable, but in its results even 
more mischievous. That is the passion for a premature 
unification. In this particular instance it takes the form of 
an attempt to reduce the human to the level of the mechani- 
cal, the conscious to the level of the unconscious. And it is 
an attempt that can only be successful at the cost of ignoring 
plain distinctions. Philosophical speculation may eventu- 
ally be able to discover a principle of unity. But the most 
pressing work before thinkers of the present day is to point 
out the fundamental distinctions which have been ignored, 
and to destroy all the false monisms that have been built up. 
The war-cry of “‘ Unity in our time” is merely visionary. 
Where experience tells us of fundamental differences of kind 
it is idle to attempt to bridge over these differences except on 
lines which experience itself points out. And in the case of 
the fundamental difference between the conscious and the 
unconscious, the free and the mechanical, we are very far 
from having discovered such lines as yet. 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


ARISTOTLE, Who among his other services to knowledge incidentall\ 
ranks as the first historian of Greek philosophy, represents Atomism 
as having been evolved by a sort of antithetical process from the 
doctrines held by the Eleatic School. In this he has been followed 
by Hegel,! with whose dialectic method such a derivation admirably 
agreed ; some more recent historians, among whom Zeller? and 
Erdmann * may be mentioned, have accepted the same explanation ; 
and it has quite recently been reasserted by Prof. Burnet.* Other 
scholars, however, of equal authority have affiliated Atomism to the 
natural philosophy of Ionia. In my opinion the latter view is the 
more correct one, and my object in this paper is to reinforce it with 
considerations which, so far as I know, have not as yet been brought 
forward in this connexion. 

Aristotle does not seem to have had any historical grounds for the 
origin that he assigns to the Atomic theory. The actual existence 
of its founder, Leucippus, has been just barely vindicated against 
the denial of Epicurus in antiquity and of Erwin Rohde in modern 
times ; but it seems to be agreed that of Leucippus personally 
we know little or nothing. The tradition that he was by birth an 
Eleate, so far from confirming Aristotle’s account, was more prob- 
ably suggested by it. For had it been well authenticated the othe: 
traditions naming one Miletus and the other Abdera ° as his birth- 
place could not well have gained currency. Or, granting that the 
teacher of Democritus might have been supposed to be a native of 
the same city as his more famous pupil, how did Miletus come in? 
We are free then to treat Aristotle’s account of the relations between 
the Atomic and Eleatie Schools as an a priori construction, framed 
to suit a particular theory of origination by antithesis and synthesis. 
It was an idea of Greek philosophy, first formulated by Heracleitus 
and more or less recurring among his successors that through all 
nature opposites are generated from one another, but that the highest 


' Geschichte d. Philosophie, bes p- 364 (Ast ed. ). 

2 Die Philosophie d. Gr., i., p. 952 (Sth ed.). 

’Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil., i. p. 53 (4th ed.). 

4 Barly Greek Philosophy, p. 387 (2nd ed.). Prof. Burnet «quotes 
Aristotle’s words on pp. 385-386. 

° Ritter and Preller, p. 154 (7th ed.). 
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reality and the truest truth are given in the synthesis by which the 
resulting antithesis is harmonised. This is not Aristotle’s version 
of the supreme verities, but he finds it a method of convenient 
application to the lower planes of thought—not without some cheap 
imitators among ourselves—and in this particular instance he has 
used it to explain what, in my opinion, may be more naturally 
explained by the mov rn idea of evolution through progressive 
variation. 

Let me begin by admitting that the relation between Leucippus 
and Parmenides does seem, at first sight, to fit beautifully into 
the Aristotelian scheme. The atoms are opposed as an infinite 
multitude to the Parmenidean One, as heterogeneous to its 
sameness, as discrete to its unbroken continuity, as in per- 
petual movement to its everlasting repose. I may add, al- 
though this is a point on which some will not agree with me, that 
the absolute materiality of the atoms contrasts equally with the 
absolute Reason which for Parmenides is one with the absolute 
Existence. As regards the relation of the atomic Void to the 
Eleatic negation of non-existence something will be said later on. 
But to admit all this amounts to no more than admitting the sutti- 
ciently obvious truth that the two philosophies are on various 
points markedly contrasted with one another. Once the atomic 
theory was formed this contrast would force itself on every thinker 
who studied it in conjunction with Eleaticism ; but that does not 
imply that the ideas of Leucippus were suggested to him through 
any associative process by the ideas either of Parmenides or of 
Zeno, still less by the hypostasised Pythagorean numbers, which 
also have been assigned as a probable source for the atoms. In 
short such comparisons presuppose the very evolution they are 
brought in to explain. 

So also the atomic theory being given, any one who likes may 
exhibit it for purposes of illustration as a happy combination of 
what was true in the paradoxes of Parmenides with what was in- 
destructible in the prejudices of common sense. But the need of 
such a synthesis did not inspire Leucippus with the illuminating 
flash of his great discovery: on the contrary his discovery had to 
be made before the need of a synthesis could be felt. And here it 
may be mentioned that what was true in Eleaticism, the eternity of 
substance, was alread: the common property of Greek thought, 
being assumed by all the lonian speculators and formally stated by 
Heracleitus ! and Anaxagoras.” 

In the absence of trustworthy historical evidence it remains for 
me to suggest, on genuine evolutionary principles, an easier and 
simpler explanation of the way in which Atomism may be supposed 
to have arisen. 

In the eighth chapter of the first book of his Metaphysies Aris- 
totle has observed that among those who assign a material cause to 


' Fragment 30 (Diels). * Fragment 3 (Diels). 
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the world some have chosen water, some air, and some fire as the 
first principle of all things, while not one has pronounced in favour 
of the remaining element, that is earth. And this strikes him as 
paradoxical, in the sense of being opposed to the common opinion 
of mankind. For most people, he says, consider that all things are 
earth. And this, he adds, is not merely a popular but an ancient 
belief ; as witness Hesiod, who tells us that earth was the first 
body to come into existence. But from the philosophic point of 
view the reason why earth was not put first becomes clearer. For 
it is most natural to take as the most elementary substance that 
which consists of the smallest parts, whereas earth is the coarsest- 
grained element, while fire, being composed of the smallest and 
lightest particles, best satisfies the conditions of the problem.! 

Why people should think of fire as composed of particles at all 
is a question that Aristotle does not seem to have asked himself ; 
nor does he mention the atomic theory in this connexion ; yet it 
exactly meets his difficulty. For the Atomists evidently received 
the suggestion of their elementary principle neither from water, nor 
from air, nor from fire, but from earth. As conceived by them the 
atoms were neither liquid nor gaseous, but hard solid substances, 
so minute indeed as to be insensible, but still to the mind’s eye of 
an essentially stony, that is to say earthy, character. Now it isa 
matter of daily experience that all sorts of terrestrial substances can 
become finely comminuted ; as also that this state, which we call 
dust, is the last phase in which they appear before finally passing 
out of sight. More particularly, dust, or something like it, is the 
form to which earth is reduced by the disintegrating action of the 
other elements. That fire reduces what it consumes to dust is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; and that water has a very similar effect is shown 
by the sands of the sea, while the sands of the desert would be 
explained by the action of wind, which is air in motion. 

Nor is this all. The disintegration of earth is visibly followed 
by its reconstruction. Although on a superficial view dust may 
seem useless or even hurtful it reveals itself on closer inspection as 
a beginning of new things. /schylus describes “ thirsty dust ’’ as 
“sister and neighbour to the mire” ?—an observation we can all 
confirm from our own experience. Mud again is an excellent sub- 
stance to spread over the exhausted soil, which in its renewed fer- 
tility becomes a fresh source of vegetable and animal life. This 
great fact of the circulation of matter is an important discovery of 
early Greek thought and should be carefully kept in sight by its 
interpreters. A celebrated English critic, Walter Bagehot, referring 
to Thales and his derivation of all things from water, satirically 
observed that water cannot explain pea-soup, much less a hard 
rock. But when Thales saw—or thought he saw—that everything, 
hard rocks included, was washed down to and ultimately disap- 
peared in the sea, this came to him as a proof that everything was 


''P. 988, 35 Db sqq. > fgaamemnon, lines 499-500. 
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being perpetually built up again from the sea, or more generally 
from water. The same seemed true to Anaximenes of air and to 
Heracleitus of fire. But there is a difficulty about making fire the 
source of all things to which air and water are not obnoxious. We 
can see new existences springing directly out of those elements, 
but not, or at least not directly, out of fire. It is indeed a sufti- 
ciently patent form of energy ; but the Greeks had not reached the 
conception of energy, still less the conception of its persistence. 
Thus to think of fire as being like air and water a fountain of life 
they had to go round by the sun, in fact to identify that luminary 
with our earthly sources of heat, a conclusion impeded by certain 
theological difficulties which Heracleitus was apparently the first 
to overcome. It was a brilliant generalisation of that great thinker 
that fire must be convertible into the other elements by an exchange 
of measurable equivalents, just as they are convertible into it. But 
of the reason suggested by Aristotle for making fire the first prin- 
ciple of things, namely, that it is composed of the finest particles, 
Heracleitus could not have had the faintest suspicion. For the 
notion of fire or anything else as composed of particles, fine or 
coarse, first came in with the atomic theory. And if my explana- 
tion be true it arose from the observation of dust as the finest form 
of earth and therefore the form best fitted to act as a lmk between 
earth on the one side and the more immaterial elements, water, air 
and fire on the other. That we should still talk as Homer did! with 
equal propriety about a cloud of dust and an atmospheric cloud is a 
suggestive circumstance. It might well suggest to a Greek of extraor- 
dinary sagacity that there is a unity of composition between the two 
agglomerations, and that the heavenly like the earthly body is com- 
posed of solid particles, but particles so small that they cannot be 
seen, the notion of invisibility being contributed to the atomic 
theory by air as the notion of solidity is contributed by earth. To 
water it owes the equally important notion of a perpetual transition 
from a visible to an invisible phase of existence, or vice vers, the 
one being suggested by the study of rain and dew, the other by the 
study of evaporation. The remaining element, fire, arises directly 
from clouds and indirectly from air under the form of lightning. 
And this may have contributed the notion of unceasing mobility, 
which completes the idea of the atom as conceived by the Greeks. 
It remains to consider whether the notion of a void—no less in- 
dispensable to the atomic theory than that of the atoms themselves 
—came to its founder, Leucippus, from Parmenides. Such a 
derivation is, I think, negatived by the simple fact that Parmenides 
while referring to the notion of empty space as absurd, self-contra- 
dictory, and inconceivable, clearly regards it as a prevalent delusion, 
to disabuse men of which needed the intervention of a goddess. 
Leucippus had evidently read his polemic, which he meets by the 
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ironical retort that if empty space is naught then it exists as much 
as aught. Parmenides may have helped him to a clearer view of 
pure space; but in any case he must have been led to it by the 
conception of the atoms, which would be meaningless unless thought 
of as dispersed through an absolutely immaterial recipient. Com- 
mon air holding minute particles in suspension would furnish a 
first approximation to such a view. Air with its whole material 
substance condensed into similar but far more minute particles 
would offer the imagination a complete picture of the universe as 
represented by the atomic theory. 


1 Plutarch credits Democritus alone with this peculiar phase (fragment 
136, Diels) ; but compare Aristotle, 985 b 4 sqqy. (R. P., p. 158, 7th ed.). 


A. W. Benny. 








A NOTE ON PRAGMATISM. 


DiscussinG the truth-issue in his Meaning of Truth, William 
James remarks that “it seems evident that the subject is a hard 
one to understand, under its apparent simplicity ; and evident also, 
I think, that the definite settlement of it will mark a turning- 
point in the history of epistemology and consequently in that of 
general philosophy”. Is this settlement being facilitated by any 
hypothesis or attitude which pragmatism can call specially its 
own? 

The pragmatists have a right to complain that they are often 
misunderstood. Thus James did not desire, as some writers seem 
to have thought, to abolish the object of belief. He held, like 
Mill or any other sane person, that truth implies relation—means 
agreement (as error does disagreement) of “ideas” with “ reality”. 
I am referring now to his clearly stated utterance in the Mean- 
ing of Truth. Was he always loyal to this way of discussing 
Truth? I think not. H.g., he observed once in Minp that “an 
enormous quantity of truth must be written down as having pre- 
existed to its perception by us humans”. Clearly truth, if it 
implies a relation in the experiences of humans, could not have 
pre-existed to humans. But I shall ignore stray slips of this 
kind and abide by the clear utterance found in his Meaning of 
Truth. 

So far, then, so good. He continues: “ The truth of an idea is 
not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. 
It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity ’s in fact an 
event, a process namely of its verifying itself, its verification. Its 
validity is the process of its validation” (Meaning of Truth, vi., 
Preface). Note the stress which is laid on “ process’’. Has the 
truth “ process’ no terminal point which has been ignored ? 

A critique of this pragmatism falls under two heads :— 

1. The “ process” alleged does not validate, but mediates valida- 
tion. And truth does not “happen” to the mere “ idea” 

Surely conceptual truth presupposes the flash of similarity which 
occurs after the “process” has confronted ‘idea’ with ‘reality’? 
I agree entirely with the pragmatists—and others—that a truth- 
claim unverified by human experience is a claim and nothing 
more; has no “inherent property” that can be labelled ‘true’. 
But the indispensable verification lies not in the bare “ process” of 
which James speaks, nor, again, is it a happening to the mere 
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“idea ”.=-The flash of similarity, in which “ idea” and “ reality ” 
momentarily fuse, is the verification. It is, iz virtue of this simi- 
larity, that the “idea” can be used with confidence anon as a 
working-substitute for the “reality”. If itdid not, in some degree, 
however slight, resemble the “reality,” it could not be expected to 
work even practically at all. This seems to be the foundation of 
the ‘correspondence’ hypothesis of truth: an hypothesis which, in 
the regard of conceptual thought, is quite satisfactory on the con- 
dition that the alleged ‘correspondence’ obtains within the ex- 
perience of this or that individual. There can be no directly 
verifiable correspondence between ‘ ideas” and transcendent reality. 
Hence, in our present stage of evolution, all the bolder assertions 
of human philosophers have to be regarded as truth-claims and 
not as truths. Strictly speaking, I am unable to verify completely 
any assertion, the empirical confirmation of which requires data 
of which I cannot be aware directly. It is idle to complain of my 
limitations. I am not, indeed, a windowless monad, but the view 
from my window seems certainly poor. An appreciation of this 
fact means much to the mystic, but for the moment we can be 
content to ignore the reflexions which make appeal to this worthy. 

In regard to conceptual truths i posse, truths which are held 
at first in an abstract or thinly pictorial form, and are subse- 
quently verified in human experience, a modified correspondence 
hypothesis recommends itself. There is a bringing of one series of 
facts—of substitute-facts or ‘“ideas”—towards another series ot 
facts, towards ‘ reality” with intent to discover whether these 
numerically different series agree. And the test of the agreement 
must surely be this—the likeness in certain relevant respects, how- 
ever poor, of the two series. The truth-claim about ‘electrons,’ 
for instance, could only be verified if the electrons as pictured 
were found to resemble the possible perceptions or “ reality” im- 
plicated sufficiently well to admit of the electrons representing the 
said reality in our thought. Save for this verified resemblance, 
no assertion about ‘electrons’ can be accepted as a full-blown 
truth. The resemblance need not be very close; it may not ex- 
tend to features other than those of space-occupancy and move- 
ment, but resemblance of some sort would seem required. An 
‘electron,’ which is a mere verbalised fiction with no correspond- 
ing reality indicated by it, might be called a concept for useful 
mathematicians, but it cannot figure in a relation which is to 
reveal it as true. 

sut there is a complication when we come to discuss judgments 
of perception. If, for instance, when in full perceptual awareness 
of reality, I say ‘this snow is hard,’ I make a statement which, for 
a third party, is ‘about’ reality, and which, evoking in his mind 
certain ‘‘ideas,”” may induce him to inquire whether these “ ideas” 
correspond with the reality—the reality in his (human) experience. 
But for me at least there is no obvious ‘correspondence,’ such as 
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obtains in the case of conceptual thought. I assert a truth. I do 
not, however, bring any series of ideas towards reality, I aware 
the truth iz the reality. Or shall I say that a truth-claim is 
carved out of the reality and verified or found therein immediately 
the carving is done? Modify the explanation as I may, it remains 
clear that the ‘‘ideas” in the foreground of attention are also 
aspects of present reality, of a portion of which, itself selectively 
noted, they are affirmed. Nothing which constitutes a truth- 
relation “happens,” as James would say, to the mere “ idea”. 
The mere ‘‘idea” does not become true—the truth-stroke is the 
flash of identity. The ‘“ truth” is bodied forth in the very content 
of the ‘‘ reality ” or perception itself. 

2. What, now, is the novelty peculiar to Pragmatism? Its 
truth-hypothesis is aimed at the Absolutist. It approximates, how- 
ever, to that of Mill and his many admirers. These empiricists, 
too, aver that Truth is a general name for true propositions, and 
that propositions which exist only in human heads can be verified 
only in human experience. They, too, contend that true statements 
subserve purposes, practical or theoretic in their main emphasis. 
Does the difference between them and the pragmatist hinge on the 
‘copying’ issue alone? James perhaps suspected a failure of 
pragmatism in point of originality here. He writes (Meaning of 
Truth, p. 121) that “Humanism is not a single hypothesis or 
theorem . . . it is rather a slow shifting in the philosophic per- 
spective”. But the shifting did not begin with pragmatism. What 
is James’s béte noire, to destroy which his pragmatism persistently 
works? What but the outworn old German belief in an Absolute 
Truth-System? Well; the original shifting of the philosophic per- 
spective to the discrediting of this Truth-System was initiated by 
Schopenhauer, for whom the cult of the Concept was an accursed 
thing. I note gladly that pragmatists of the Anglo-American 
school have done splendid work in continuing and pressing the 
assault thus initiated, but the point is that it was not they who 
started the campaign. 





E. D. Fawcett. 








FEELING AND THOUGHT: A RESTATEMENT. 


Ir seems necessary that I should make some reply to Prof. 
Titchener’s attempt to discredit my criticism of his two volumes 
of lectures. My criticisms will be found in the preceding volume 
of this journal, pages 570 and following, and in this volume, pages 
108 and following; Prof. Titchener’s reply appears on pages 258 
and following of this volume. 


In my first criticism I endeavoured to show that “the validity 
of Titchener’s whole position,’”’ as presented in his earlier volume, 
“turns upon the attribute of extent, the total absence of a clearness 
attribute in affection and the reference of feelings beyond them- 
selves” (p. 574). In the opinion of Prof. Titchener this comment 
reduces in effect to a charge of logical defectiveness. I do not 
think so. Prof. Titchener’s attempt to define sensation and feeling 
by enumeration of attributes encounters what I consider to be real 
difficulties, difficulties which not only put the value of his defini- 
tions in question, but should also send him back to renewed 
observation of the facts. 

Prof. Titchener next asserts that my logic has not been adequate 
to the theory I criticise, or attack, to use his word. For at a cer- 
tain place I ask: Are feelings so unclear? In Prof. Titchener’s 
view feelings are non-clear, so that my question reduces itself to 
the absurdity: Are non-clear states so unclear? But Prof. 
Titchener is well aware that I appreciated his view and argued 
directly against it. On the page preceding that on which he 
quotes my question, he even states my objection himself: that he 
had not made it (“logically”) plain how a mental element can 
lack clearness. The actual words I used were: It is hard to 
understand what is meant by a mental state that lacks clearness. 
Indeed, such a state is to me as unintelligible as is a state devoid of 
duration. And Prof. Titchener does not do much to help me over 
my difficulty. For example, in his Lectures (p. 289) he assures us 
that an affection—however prolonged and intensive—is never clear, 
never comes to the focus of attention. Does this mean that a feel- 
ing is non-clear or only unclear? And do all mental states that 
stand in the lower level of attention, or that never come to the 
focus—which is the same thing—lack the attribute of clearness? 
Very many psychologists hold that feelings are merely unclear. 
Perhaps we may infer that Prof. Titchener has mistaken unclear- 
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ness for non-clearness. If so, we might go farther and argue 
against the view that feelings are unclear. That, in fact, I did in 
the words: ‘‘Are our feelings so unclear? .. . And are those 
organic sensations that fuse with feelings and are confessedly so 
like them, that some persons cannot or will not distinguish them 
from one another, so clearly marked with the attribute of clear- 
ness?” (p.572). In his reply, Prof. Titchener says: ‘“ The phrase 
‘total absence of clearness’ means for me what it says: which is 
something very different from total obscurity”. Of course! But 
in his Lectures (p. 292) he is also capable of saying: ‘“‘ What does 
this theory [of mental development] explain? It explains, first, 
the obscurity of feeling, the absence of the attribute of clearness.” 

I think my logie is as adequate to the situation as is Prof. 
Titchener’s proof. But then, of course, Prof. Titchener does not 
sully his case with argument; “the issue for psychology is an 
issue of fact, of direct observation”. Logic, argument and even a 
little interpretation are unprofessional. A direct appeal to psy- 
chology—that is the watchword. 

As to my emphasis upon the importance for Prof. Titchener’s 
position of the reference of feelings beyond themselves, I need say 
nothing more, since Prof. Titchener informs us that “that is a 
question which cannot arise in a discussion of the elementary 
affective process ’’ (p. 259). Besides, I have given my criticism of 
his views on reference, as they are stated in his second volume. 


My review of his second volume, Prof. Titchener says, speaks the 
language, not of criticism, but of affronted omniscience. I hope 
the curious reader will notice all of my “charges,” and not ‘ by 
way of illustration,’ merely the first and the last, so that he may 
judge for himself, whether they have any general interest or 
critical value. 

The object of this last or fourth criticism of Prof. Titchener’s 
sensationalism was the ‘‘ somewhat too exclusive reliance upon the 
method of analysis as carried out by himself”. To that I added 
the note: “It strikes me as rather curious that Titchener of all 
people should set up a general psychological characterisation 
of himself against the detailed work of several observers and the 
floods of introspective descriptions they gave us”. Prof. Titchener 
replies that his first chapter may be a characterisation, but that 
the observations of his last chapter are on all fours with those of 
the Wiirzburg studies. I think Prof. Titchener will allow that 
that is a matter of opinion, which is worthy of note, but hardly 
forms material for a “reply”. Prof. Titchener next observes that 
he does not stand alone, but that colleagues and students, to whom 
he refers in general terms, agree with him. That may very well 
be so. I think, however, that it is somewhat unusual to attach 
great weight to observations merely because they bear the un- 
published confirmation of a few colleagues, not to speak of 
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students. That his observations do not agree with those of the 
observers I referred to, Prof. Titchener does not deny: he simply 
points out that these observers are not in agreement among them- 
selves. Finally, he tells me that I know perfectly well that the 
question is: How are we to interpret the introspections which 
have been accumulated? The interpretations of Bihler and Diirr 
differ from one another on essential points, and Prof. Titchener’s 
interpretations certainly differ from both of them. It seems, then, 
after all, that we are urged to accept Prof. Titchener’s observations 
and Prof. Titchener’s interpretations and to leave the others. 
That is precisely what I thought rather curious. It is also curicus 
to notice that Prof. Titchener, in dealing with thought, considers 
interpretation quite the thing. 

The constitutional bias of a writer in favour of his own theory 
I consider to be irrelevant to the issue, so that it may be ignored 
by the reviewer. I am asked for proof. When some weighty 
argument is put up, shall the critic say: We must not take much 
notice of this, because the author has a constitutional bias in favour 
of his view? or shall he say: That is a mighty word, for it flies 
with the momentum of constitutional bias upon it? I always 
thought a confession of bias was a plea for non-consideration. — If 
Prof. Titchener has the authority of James, Woodworth, Ach and 
others on his side, I would fain think the judicial spirit of any 
country willing to banish bias from a proof. When there is no 
evidence to call, bias will account for much; it may save or damn. 
Let Prof. Titchener confess to bias, if it does his heart good. But 
it is outside the canons of a good “ reply” to seek to establish bias 
in a critic in order to discredit his work. 

Henry J. Wart. 








VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. 
3y F.C. S. Scuinner, M.A., D.Se., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Some twenty years have passed since Dr. Schiller’s well-known 
Riddles first saw the light. Tempora mutantur et nos ! 
The author observes in his Preface to this, the third and revised 
edition, that he is no longer able to endorse all the conclusions 
that were reached in the original work. He is now a mature 
Humanist, alive to the unsatisfactoriness of his earlier “ gropings ”’ 
He disbelieves now in the possibility of framing any system of 
metaphysics which can lay claim to absolute truth and certainty ; 
thinks further that philosophers, himself included, have been prone 
to overrate their importance. Still he is haunted by a ‘ personal 
vision ’ of the universe and opines that his loyal public may care to 
hear about it. Accordingly, he gratifies this curiosity with the re- 
vised work; a valuable contribution to thought, brimful of subtle 
apercus and criticisms and refreshingly contemptuous of time-worn 
shibboleths and systems. It is constructive as well as destruc- 
tive. The author does far more than dwell on the defects of famous 
philosophers, absolutist and other, with intent to show what power 
“Humanism ’’ has to demolish. I have heard an acute thinker 
describe Dr. Schiller as too critical and “ subjective ’—as too loth 
to expose himself to the risks incidental to constructive work. But 
none surely will read the Riddles and impute to him lack of 
daring. The chapter (pp. 33-94) on ‘ Scepticism,” viewed as a 
developed agnosticism, shows effectively what a case against meta- 
physics destructive thinkers can urge, but the author presents these 
arguments simply to make clear that he is fully aware of their 
force and yet anon able to pass beyond them. This “study of 
Humanism ” is designed, in sooth, to brush Agnosticism and Scepti- 
cisin from our path. It goes very far indeed on the way of positive 
ontology ; in the matters, for instance, of Theism, of the teleologic 
interpretation of the world-process, of pre-existence, of the plurality 
of lives, of Immortality, and of the ideal of the changeless perfect 
society of individuals which is to crown evolution, submitting truth- 
claims, which if held valid, must draw approval even from the 
exacting Sphinx! Dr. Schiller withal is no dogmatiser, but puts 
trust in the “ natural dialectic of the soul and the necessity of the 
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process which impels it step by step, from the coarsest prejudice and 
crassest ‘fact,’ towards the loftiest ideals of metaphysics”. The 
order of discussion is not arbitrary, but seeks to convenience, as far 
as may be, this ‘natural dialectic’. And the upshot is one of the 
most live and interesting volumes which give worth to modern 
3ritish philosophy. 

Metaphysics, it is urged, is worth our trouble, because a practical 
issue is involved—the problem of how to live well. And to live 
well we must obtain an understanding of our position and pros- 
pects. We cannot act with fully intelligent purpose unless we 
have found some clue to the mystery of our standing in, and ex- 
pectations from, the world process. There is required some highly 
probable solution of the riddles of the Sphinx. In this solution 
lies the only tolerable alternative to Pessimism, /.e. the view that 
the nature of things is perverse “rendering all the aims of life 
illusory”. In the powerful chapter on ‘ Pessimism,” it is urged 
that the ideals of knowledge, goodness, beauty and happiness, if 
our outlook goes no farther than this terrestrial life, are fated to 
disappoint. To this extent, then, we can endorse the conclusions 
drawn by Schopenhauer and von Hartmann. And unless we can 
believe that the world-order, as we now know it, is a stage only i 
the coming-to-be of a consummation which will be truly satisfac- 
tory, there is nothing for it but to despair of life. For myself I 
would go farther. Were it not that I saw ground to believe in the 
persistence and final satisfaction of individuals, I should both preac 
vnd act a gospel of pleasant Decadence. Que tout créve! Th 
optimism of some moderns, who profess to have no use for immor- 
tality, is really pathetic. They have depicted evolution as a tragedy- 
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In chapter v. the subject of Reconstruction is broached. The 
worst has been said. And we have noted, further, that a great deal 
of pseudo-philosophical work can be set aside as not even confront- 
ing honestly the difficulties which have been stated. A great many 
systems of thought are vitiated with ‘latent pessimism”. But 
how are we going to reach a solution of our riddles which is satis- 
factory? At this stage the discussion of a ‘ new theory of truth 
capable of repelling all the assaults of scepticism ” is foreshadowed 
—and we know, of course, at once what is coming. With respect 
to the most recent statement of this theory, to wit that ‘ truth 
furthers a purpose conceived as cognitive ”’ !—a purpose which Error 
thwarts, I must avow that I find little enough to criticise. It is 
admitted almost universally that we judge ‘toward an interest,’ 
ead that, in so doing, we desire to know, whether with the ulterior 
end of forwarding action or not. But those of us who agree with 
Mill, that truth is not a Cosmic Whole (“ self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled” as Hegelians would urge), but that it is a ‘sum of true 
propositions ” (verifiable empirically), will want to be told in what 
respect the alleged novel theory of pragmatism differs from ours. 
Is it solely in respect of the contention that truth need not re- 
produce or ‘copy’ aspects of reality? William James, I observe, 
in his Meaning of Truth, does not base the importance of Prag- 
matism on the claim that it proffers a new Truth-theory. He terms 
pragmatism, indeed, with diplomatic caution, an attitude rather 
than a theory. If Dr. Schiller admits this correction, he will have 
to admit, I will venture to suggest, much more. For the atiz- 
tude which rejects the vision of an absolute Cosmic Truth- Whole, 
and refers us, in radical empiricist fashion, back to concrete appear- 
ances which arise in hwman experience, has been approved already 
by such otherwise opposed writers as Schopenhauer and Mill. I 
must submit here that the British empirical school has been over- 
looked by pragmatists in a way which calls for some comment. 
Thus even Dr. Schiller’s treatment of the “ Axiom” of Causality 
as What it is, vzz., a mere “ Postulate,’”’ will be found to have been 
vnticipated by Bain. 

I note further that Dr. Schiller’s view of truth seems not always 
hostile to ‘correspondence’. I hap on utterances such as these : 
“if our description of the world-process is true, the world must 
satisfy all the characteristics of that description ’’ (p. 200) ; and 
“Not one of the principal conceptions of our science is true, not 
one is able to grasp the ‘ Becoming’ of things as it really is ” (p. 
58). But, perhaps, such passages preserve first edition “ gropings ’ 
of the Riddles which have been left behind! There exists, I must 
say In passing, an improved and ‘ humanistic’ form of the Correspon- 
dence Truth-hypothesis not unworthy, perhaps, of notice.? Accord- 

‘Cf. Dr. Schiller’s paper on ‘‘ Error ” (International Congress of Philos- 


ophy, Bologna, April, 1911), p. 12. 
“Cy, my Individual and Reality, p. 38. 
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ing to this hypothesis, the ‘ correspondence’ has to lie within human 
experience, if a truth-claim of the verifiable sort is in question. If 
truth-claims cannot be validated within such experience they re- 
main—merely claims, as do Dr. Schiller’s own assertions about 
God for instance. 

Dr. Schiller’s business in disposing of Pessimism is to account 
for Imperfection, Becoming and Time. Since, however, appear- 
ances are against us, we must push our truth-claims beyond them: 
the basis of inquiry being the “ reality of the Self or Soul ” (p. 138). 
Ought we not to say rather “ reality of the centre of consciousness, 
which is called ‘mine’? ‘Self’ and ‘soul’ are not, after all, 
such pellucidly clear concepts as to serve as the very basis of an 
inquiry. (Dr. Schiller’s vindication of his attitude will be found 
on pp. 138-144.) Deduced from the reality of Self is the neces- 
sarily anthropomorphic character of all human feeling and thought ; 
the essential requisite being to keep this anthropomorphism “ good ”, 
Humanism is just this “good” anthropomorphism : a remark, let 
me note, which squares with William James’s view already cited 
that Humanism is an attitude rather than a particular hypothesis 
about truth. 

The Naturalistic Method, as based on the lower sciences and 
deriving the higher from the lower, is rejected. Eke the abstrac- 
tionist which stands too aloof from fact. The method of Humanism 
is designed to avoid these mistakes. It starts from concrete human 
experience and feels its way from the phenomenally real, with the 
aid of science, to the ultimately real—to metaphysics. ‘The 
method of philosophy will utilise the results of science ; meta- 
physical theories will be suggested by scientific researches and will 
approve themselves by in their turn suggesting scientific advances. 
Their principles of explanation will be systematically based on the 
sciences, and not picked up at random, and their function will be 
to systematise the fundamental principles of the various sciences ” 
(p. 165). In the chapter on ‘‘ The Metaphysics of Evolution ” we 
begin to see how this method can be made to work. Metaphysics 
may be regarded as the “science of the borderland of knowledge ; 
it marks the progress men have made in analysing out the assump- 
tions of their knowing ” (p. 171). We enjoy a discussion of scien- 
tific Evolutionism viewed as a phase of the Historical Method, pass 
to the concept of a world-history with meaning, and anon to 
the question of the relation of higher to lower, as these show in the 
Time process ; history not always accounting adequately for the 
reality which emerges in time. It is found that a naturalistic 
Kvolutionism will not work. The lower must contain the germ of 
the higher “ potentially ” or the method fails (p. 194). But in any 
case, we may comment, the word “ potentially ’’ profits us little. 
Could we conceive, for instance, the ‘germs’ of the Critique of 
Pure Reason or of a motor-car as somehow present in a nebula ? 
It would not suffice that we were ready to interpret a/] becoming on 
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panpsychistic lines. A thing is “ potential,” I suppose, when some 
of the conditions of its production are present ; the rest being absent 
and merely supplied ideally. How many “conditions” of Kant’s 
book or of a motor-car were present in the nebula? Arguing in 
this way we may have to contend, not only that evolution is psy- 
chical in character, but that it is creative within the time-process 
itself. The word ‘ potential’ only seems to rescue us from a diffi- 
culty. I pass by the discussion of Aristotle’s view of dvvayis and 
évényera in relation to Evolutionism ; the question, I note, is still 
sub judice! The results of the chapter are to the effect that the 
world-Becoming is a real process, with a beginning and end, that 
it makes for perfection ‘“ without any suggestion of a reversal,” that 
the process is from potentiality to actuality, and that ‘ hence the 
world possesses more actuality, more real significance and ‘ Being ’ 
in the later stages of the process than in the earlier’. In the 
Time-order the less perfect precedes. But this order reverses the 
true relations of things. A teleological method, accordingly, ex- 
plains the earlier and lower with reference to the later and higher 
as reuised in the world-end. This End and meaning of the process 
must not be divined by any exercise of abstract thought, but is to 
be determined from a survey of past facts in which man has cause 
to believe—in short from historical data. Under ‘‘ Formulas of 
the Law of Evolution ” we are invited to consider evolution as the 
development of individuals in association and later the end of the 
Wor!d-process as that of a perfect society of perfect individuals. It 
should be borne in mind that Dr. Schiller regards ‘atoms’ for ‘ sub- 
atoms ’] as merely symbols for “ spiritual entities akin to ourselves ” 
(p. 269), so that his formula of evolution cannot be rejected as 
insufficiently broad to cover the phenomena of Nature. ‘ Natural 
process’ is, for him, a veil which just lets us glimpse the spiritual 
activities behind. And there is some evidence, he thinks, to show 
that individual differences of character obtain even on the lowest 
rungs of being. ‘ Atoms, crystals, animals, and men” are ‘“suc- 
cessive embodiments of the process towards individuality ” (p. 234). 
Evolution is interested, so to speak, in the careers of individuals 
and nothing else. 

Book iii. opens with a chapter on “ Man and the World”. The 
survey of various uses of the word “ infinity ”’ is important, and the 
author offers good grounds for rejecting the belief in infinite Space 
and Time. Those of his critics who allow that space may be finite, 
but favour, withal, the infinity of time, will fare better if they get 
vid of the empty Time-Frame notion, and recall Mill’s definition of 
time as ‘an in lefinite succession of successions unequal in ra- 


pility . Can we not formulate a workable theory as to how such 
& succession could have beeun ? Dr. Schiller describes time as a 


“Corruption of Hternity, just as Becoming is a Corruption of 
Being” (p. 257): Being “equable and unchanging” was the pre- 


See my Individual aud R ality, p. 272 et se 
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cosmic state. ‘Time is but the measure of the impermanence of 
the imperfect, and the reason why we fail to attain to the ideal of 
Eternity is that we fail equally to attain to the cognate ideals of 
Being and Adaptation. The question therefore resolves itself into 
the old difficulty of why the Real is not yet adequate to the perfec- 
tion of our ideals. But if it could be, is it not evident that there 
would be an end of Time, as of Change and of Evil, and would 
not Time pass into Eternity?” (pp. 257-258). Eternity, as re- 
instated, will be changeless activity, not a Nirvanic stagnation in 
which Being lapses into nothingness. 

The ‘ objective world’ arises out of the interactions between God, 
—who isa finite personality and not yet perfect,—and the ‘ ultimate 
egos,’ of which we and all lower individuals, subatomic included, 
are the phenomenal show. These ‘ultimate egos’ are not occult 
substrata, but of one tissue with the phenomenal ‘selves’ (pp. 
259 et seéq.). 

According to this Pluralism, the so-called ‘objective world’ 
exists incoherently in fragments in innumerable discrete egos. 
Neither God (who is really only the most potent of the egos) nor 
the other egos can hold it in a complete form. Even God can 
hold no more than what the Egos’ actions add to His original 
spiritual contents. Again, the Egos, just because they help to 
produce Nature—or rather the many Natures, since there is no 
common one—cannot also arise out of it in time. Nature does not 
swing clear of the finite percipients. It is thus no objective ideal- 
ism which the author proffers us. Nay, his worlds are in truth 
but dreamlike shows. ‘Philosophy has answered the taunt that 
truth is a dream and God a hallucination by gathering truth from 
dreams and by tracing the methods of God’s working through 
hallucinations” (p. 282)—the ‘ objective world’ is, in fine, hallu- 
cinatory, ‘subjective in its mode of genesis”. It is difficult to see 
how, on such lines, one can begin to rethink metaphysically the 
time and space arrangements presupposed by biology, geology and 
astronomy. 

God is only an Ego among egos; all these being pluralistic ulti- 
mates. True, Pluralism is said (p. 344) to be “in a way based on 
a monism,”’ but this tie ‘is the most meaningless of all things; it 
is a mere possibility of the interaction or co-existence of the many ”. 
‘‘Tf each of the many individual existences had never actually 
achieved interaction with the others, no world would have existed.” 
But it is the achievement of this interaction that remains the puzzle. 
Dr. Schiller cannot regard God and the other Egos as so many 
centres of conscious activity in a common psychical Ground. This 
resource might prove useful indeed. But clearly with the elimina- 
tion of the irreducible ultimate Egos or ‘monads’ Pluralism ex- 
pires. If, however, there be no common Ground, how did God 
begin to take cognisance of the alien Egos? By what miracle of 
knowledge did He surmise anything abowt them before looking for 
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them? By what trick of telepathy across the void did He signify 
His existence and show that He meant to rule? Or was it the 
Egos, who by some unintelligible freak of chance, thrust the first 
notifications of their reality on His startled mind? Even then 
why should He take strange appearances arising within Himselt as 
marks of alien activities and not as the creation of His own ulti- 
mate ego? And how could He re-act on and dominate the multi- 
tudinous hordes who were raining appulses on Him from the dark ? 

The personality of this God suggests a quaint reflexion. What 
a weird stroke of chance that this particular ‘Ego’ should be 
Divine by right of birth, while the other and dominated ‘ egos’ fall, 
as strugglers of small account, between the millstones of the cosmic 
process. I note, however, that belief in ‘‘the unity of the divine 
person’ is not a matter of principle (p. 361). We are allowed to 
hold that God is three or even to moot the hypothesis of a 
‘heavenly democracy ”—what I have discussed elsewhere as the 
“supreme society”. But the issue is dismissed, perhaps too im- 
patiently, as of ‘‘no human importance”. Surely all issues which 
cause mental unrest are of importance. It must be admitted, 
however, that the breaking out of a further Pluralism within Dr. 
Schiller’s God might add seriously to our intellectual anxieties ! 

This God is inferred from such facts of the world as are sugges- 
tive of superhuman Design. Let us concede that marks of such 
design are to be met with in Nature and History. Is this design 
necessarily that of Dr. Schiller’s god? Much of the design seems 
hardly such as to warrant inference to a supremely wise and moral 
person. Further, one is bound to allow that a hierarchy of super- 
human beings may lie between us and the supreme conscious 
agency in the Universe. And only “ Providences” of minor sorts 
may be concerned with this planet. Anyhow it seems venture- 
some to infer a supremely wise and moral God from the ‘design’ 
alleged to show in connexion with this planet—so many failures, 
perverse growths and even abominations have to be reckoned with. 
Even Dr. Schiller himself, I understand, does not think that the 
puzzles of pessimism, as indicated in his fourth chapter, are fully 
dealt with in the later and constructive portion of the book. True; 
he offers a vastly better vindication of reality than does, say, 
Hegel, or T. H. Green, but he leaves, withal, many difficulties of 
no trifling moment on our hands. 

William James, in discussing Fechner in “A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse,’ contends that there is room for a long hierarchy of super- 
human beings. If this be the case, polytheism rather than theism 
may be mooted when marks of design are to be accounted for. 
And there would be no call to suppose that all these minor gods 
are so wise and mora] and powerful as to transcend our human 
powers of conception. Contrariwise, many of them (whether 
originally of human derivation or not), may not be more superior 
to us than we are, say, to the lower animals. Incidentally I note 
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that there is much in our planet’s story, biologic and other, which 
suggests experiment rather than an assured wisdom working out a 
prepared plan. Such facts as the evolution of Dinosawrs and of 
the defective and barely satisfactory human body suggest the modi- 
fying design of imperfect minor gods rather than that of a supreme 
power. 

Dr. Schiller regards the Immortality-issue as of the greatest 
importance. The metaphysical basis for the belief he finds in the 
uncreated, uncaused plural ‘ Egos’ whose conscious manifestations 
show as ourselves. There are, he urges, degrees of immortality. 
The lowest forms of spiritual existence, e.g., the amceba or embryo 
show too little and too poor content to feed a rich memory and, 
failing memory, persistence would, of course, be a farce. ‘On the 
other hand, we need not hesitate to attribute to the faithful dog 
: at least as much immortality as to the brutal savage, whose 
life has been ennobled by no high thoughts and redeemed by no 
elevating feeling.’’ Dr. Schiller sees no reason why a “single ego 
should not pass through the succession of organisms and develop- 
ments of consciousness from the amcaeba to man, and from man to 
perfection ” (p.388). He is, indeed, practically a believer in the doc- 
trine of the evolution of the individual through a plurality of lives, 
though all these lives need not, in his view, be terrestrial ones. 
Farther on (p. 396) there is a luminous discussion of Heredity 
considered in connexion with this hypothesis of pre-existence and 
successive lives. Later in considering the metaphysics of the 
higher sexual love, he observes that “ possibly this emotional im- 
pulse foreshadows the formation of coalesced existences of a highe1 
order than our present partial and imperfect selves” (p. 407). 
A suggestion, like so many in this work, of great worth. May I 
suggest that the supreme finite god in whom Dr. Schiller believes, 
may be a ‘coalesced existence,” a spiritual society, of this kind and 
not a private “ personality,” which would necessarily be too partial 
and imperfect, at all? Do we really desire to believe in a person 
who, by some arbitrary chance, is the unchangeable superior of all 
other conscious beings throughout the entire time-process and even 
beyond it? 

The final goal of evolution is discussed in the “ Conclusion”. It 
is a perfect society of perfect individuals in which the four great 
ideals of knowledge, beauty, goodness and happiness are to be 
realised in a unity at once fusing and transcending them. It is to 
be a changeless state of equipoise and attainment. Shall I break on 
the sense of peace which is produced by this chapter by suggesting 
that we cannot well believe that the Universe is to show only one 
great Evolution-Era or Time-Process? The prospect of innumer- 
able Days and Nights of Brahma may terrify, but are there not 
fairly substantial grounds for believing in them?! It may seem 
hard to ‘turn out” again after a Night of changeless peace, but 


lJydividual and Reality, p: 270. 
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even the fruition of an Evolution-Era, supervening, as it is said to 
do, on finite antecedents, can well be conceived to be of finite 
duration. The Ground, or as I should prefer to put it, the Cosmic 
IMAGINATION, With the ‘centres’ of spiritual activity immanent in 
it, has to begin to change once more, remoulding reality on the 
lines of yet loftier creation. Its power to construct is not ended 
once and for all by its passage into the static phase. 

Three excellent chapters on “Free Will and Necessity,” 
“Choice” and ‘Science and Religion” conclude the volume. I 
will not dwell on their contents, as this notice is already drawing 
out to an inordinate length, but they will well repay close attention. 

To conclude: The Fiddles, while eminently suggestive and, at 
first sight, extremely venturesome in scope is really averse from 
dogma. The author, indeed, considers metaphysical speculation 
very risky and is fully aware that his bolder statements are truth- 
claims rather than truths. “The value even of the constructions 
lies largely in the criticisms of other views which they imply.” But 
it is much to have broken new ground and to have taken theoreti- 
cal risks which more conservative and less inspiring writers prefer 
to shun. It is necessary for some one to try his luck in paths 
where angels and even Hegelians fear to tread. The Riddles of 
the Sphinx has done all that its author had hoped of it. It has 
forced the conventional dry-as-dust philosopher to realise the way in 
which he must face the problems set by life, not giving us a stone 
where we need bread and not imagining that he will be allowed to 
substitute concept-play for investigations which ought to concern, 
above all else, the standing and the probable expectations of the 
Individual. 

E. D. Fawcert. 
The Application of Logic. By Atrrep Sipe@wick. Maemillan, 
1910. 


Mr. Smewicx’s book is an attempt “to state with a minimum of 
technicality the logical doctrines that remain when we discard those 
parts of the traditional logic which are misleading in application ” 
(p. v). Believing that logic is “primarily a branch of knowledge 
intended to help us in distinguishing good and bad arguments ” 
(p. 4), the author feels that “the old system has lost much of its 
former authority both as a court of appeal in real disputes and as a 
scientific analysis of real thinking ” (p. v), and that in consequence 
we need “a thorough reconstruction, inspired by more attention to 
the difficulties of actual thinking and more desire to meet them ” 
(p. vi). Whether in the long run Mr. Sidgwick’s “ reconstruction ” 
is not so drastic as to demolish Formal Logic altogether is another 
question, but it will not be surprising if this is maintained both by 
the enemies and the enthusiastic partisans of that science. 

The first and most important part of the work is really a criti- 
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cism of the syllogism. It is called “ The Progress of Disputes "—a 
significant title, for by it the subject is at ence removed from the 
sphere of schematism into that of concrete human argument. The 
secret of Mr. Sidgwick’s method is disclosed in some words oceuwr- 
ring on page 14. “ The application of axioms therefore, instead of 
the contemplation of the ‘ truth ’ there may be in them apart from 
their application (or, when so applied as to meet with agreement), is 
necessarily the concern of any logic which attempts to consider 
fairly what each of a pair of disputants may have to say.” 

In Mr. Sidgwick’s opinion the traditional description of a sound 
argument as distinguished from a faulty one which is summed up 
in the ‘“‘form of the syllogism” is not so much untrue as inade- 
quate. In any actual dispute the process of reasoning is more com- 
plicated than the old-fashioned logician supposes. The framing of 
syllogisms, that is the subsumption of particular cases under general 
rules, plays a leading part no doubt, but to construct an effective 
syllogism is a task beset by more difficulties than Formal Logic 
with its perfunctory list of ‘‘ Fallacies ’’ consciously recognises. 

Most disputes according to Mr. Sidgwick run through some- 
thing like four stages. (1) First there is the problem of simplifying 
the facts sufficiently to find rules under which they can be brought. 
(2) Then if a rule is alleged, the possibility of exceptions to it has 
to be considered. (3) In order to decide whether the disputed case 
is an exception or not a knowledge of its particular nature must be 
gained, that is to say its causal significance must be ascertained. (4) 
In the course of this investigation we are confronted with the problem 
of ambiguity. Has the “fact” been rightly classified as one of a 
class with certain characteristics, or have we been misled by an 
“ accidental ”’ resemblance ? 

(1) The best way to attack an opponent’s contention that a given 
fact supports his conclusion is not always to elucidate the “ major 
premiss ” upon which he relies and disprove that. In cases where 
he employs a ‘‘ chain of evidence,” such as detectives forge in 
stories, such a procedure is clumsy. It would be unnatural to test 
the validity of the argument advanced by Poe’s detective in the 
Rue Morgue by making it depend on the ‘ major ’—“ All cases 
presenting exactly the details found in the Rue Morgue are 
cases where a double murder has been committed on two helpless 
women by a large fulvous ourang-outang of the Bornese species 
escaped from a sailor belonging to a Maltese vessel ” (p. 31). The 
proper procedure is to break up the complex facts of the case into 
simple units (or what can be taken as such) and consider what is 
implied in them. But in Formal Logic all facts are presupposed 
to be ‘‘ simple ”’. 

Again when an argument from analogy is employed we cannot 
immediately pass to dispute the “major premiss”’. A necessary 
preliminary is to decide whether the case at issue has such an 
essential resemblance to the case maintained to be analogous 
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that we can bring it under the general rule which holds of the 
latter. In connexion with this Mr. Sidgwick shows in an interest- 
ing digression (pp. 34-37) that classification is itself only an ex- 
tended use of analogy. Once a number of resembling facts are 
judged to be safely analogous they receive a common name. Thus 
balls which need to be played in a certain way by the cricketer are 
classified in time under the name ‘ yorker’ (p. 35). 

What is called ‘“ objecting to the thin end of the wedge ”’ is really 
a form of the argument from analogy and like it is a process which 
comes before consideration of the syllogism proper. The point is 
“ whether two cases widely apart on a scale are analogous ”’ (p. 44) 
or not. 

Lastly, just as a complex fact has to be analysed, so a fact which 
is really complex may be stated too concisely and need an expanded 
description. All this work is preliminary to the location of the 
“major premiss”’ and is not allowed for in traditional logic. 

(2) Suppose then these previous questions have been solved and 
a general rule proposed to cover the particular case. We are then 
face to face with the possibility of exceptions to the rule. ‘ Of 
course,” says Mr. Sidgwick, “‘ we might here if we pleased leave 
all these incompletely general rules out of account, following the 
custom of the older logic”’ (p. 59). But “it would be difficult to 
find an instance of a real dispute in which both parties restricted 
themselves to the prison house of the formal logician where nothing 
short of a strictly universal rule, free from all ambiguity, is recog- 
nised as a ground of inference” (p. 60). ‘‘ Indeed the exercise of 
thought would be rare indeed if our reasoning powers had to lie 
dormant till they could be employed on perfectly axiomatic matter ” 
(p. 61). How then is the universal application of a rule to be 
tested? The calculation of numerical probabilities is not prac- 
tically very useful. No doubt the statistician and compiler of 
averages can employ it profitably and gauge the value of a principle 
by the number of exceptions. But this plan is useless in a par- 
ticular dispute. For what we want to know then is whether here 
and now in this concrete case the rule is trustworthy. And for 
that we must appeal to ‘causal knowledge about the particular 
case. When a boat springs a leak no merely general rule about 
the normal buoyancy of boats will comfort us” (p. 72). We have 
here reached the crux for the defenders of the syllogism, the prob- 
lem of “ ambiguous middle term”. No reconstruction of the form 
of the syllogism can guard it against the risk of this error. Only 
the application of the inference, its practical testing by results, can 
decide its validity by deciding its correctness de facto. If, for 
instance, it is proposed to employ a generalisation about “ railway 
journeys” or “men” to a particular case, then it is never 
“merely a railway journey, a@ man, and so on” (p. 74), which 
constitutes the instance, but a heap of ‘‘ individual peculiarities ” 
(ib.), “and the question is as to the effect any of these particular 
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details may have on the rule ‘If X then Y’ as here applied ” (id,), 
Precisely such an unexpected detail may make the fact irrelevant 
to the rule, though the rule be (e.g.) about “ guns” and the par- 
ticular at issue be also called ‘a gun’. The charge of ambiguous 
middle ‘* amounts to no less than saying that so far there is no argu- 
ment stated. Rules apart from some particular application of f them. 
and facts apart from some particular rule or rules under which they 

are a. to come, are not elements of any particular argument 
at all’ (p. 7 

(3) A thie ee to the question of ‘‘ ambiguity,” however, 
Mr. Sidgwick develops the point about the need of causal explana- 
tion when an exception to a rule is suspected. Here he passes 
from a criticism of Formal Deductive Logic to one of Formal In- 
duction. His point here is that no plan for discovering the causal 
connexions of two facts is beyond the risk of error. “ It is an ex- 
cellent thing,” he says, “ to recognise the value of the method of 
Difference, and to try to apply it wherever we can ; but we must 
not in our admiration for the ideal, slur over the fact that when we 
speak of applying it we cannot possibly mean more than applying 
it to the best of our (always incomplete) knowledge and power” 
(p. 93). This irreducible vagueness in the character of facts as 
known is ignored in Formal Logie. ‘‘ In Formal Logic the fact A 
is the fact A, and there is an end of the matter; whereas in real 
disputes the difficulty is to make sure that in calling a fact ‘A’ in 
spite of all its intricacies we are doing it neither more nor less than 
justice ” (p. 103). We may regard A as the cause of B, and stamp 
this power as one of its characteristics. Yet some unseen detail Z 
may be the real cause and an apparent ‘‘ A” wanting this detail 
may fail to produce B, and so vitiate a syllogism having for its 
major premiss “ All A’s produce B”’. Thus to the postulate of the 
Formal Logician *‘ A is A” the cautious reasoner will always reply 
that ‘‘ A in one set of circumstances is not the same as A in another, 
with its corollary that A is not always A” (p. 110). 

(4) Our discussion of causal explanation thus leads us back to 
the difficulty of ambiguity. And here the distinctions of Formal 
Logic are palpably obsolete and childish. Terms are for it either 
‘ equivocal” or ‘‘ univocal,” “equivocal” terms being illustrated 
by words like ‘post’ or ‘pound’ or ‘note’ (p. 115), the different 
meanings of which are so clear as practically to make them impos- 
sible sources of real or effective ambiguity. But the truth is no 
terms are ‘ univocal,’ for ‘unless a word is a class name it has 
no descriptive meaning, while if it is a class name it necessarily 
ignores any sub-classes there may be within the class so named, 
and since all the members of any class differ from each other there 
is no class that cannot have sub-classes within it, if we choose 
to make them” (p. 119). Hence “all descriptive words are 
ambiguous ; and so our class of univocal words has disappeared 
altogether ” (ib.). And with it disappears the validity of the formal 
syllogism. For essentially it is a scheme of words and no arrange- 
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ment of terms can guarantee it against error in application, since 
the necessary limits of causal explanation prevent class names from 
claiming an absolute validity in reference to these instances. The 
syllogism is thus either misleading as suggesting that a verbal 
identity of the ‘ middle ’’ ensures a correct conclusion, or nugatory 
as representing merely an ex post facto description of a process 
which worked, not because of its form, but because the facts to which 
it referred justified its claim to apply to them. 

This is perhaps the most important of the conclusions established 
by Mr. Sidgwick, and he contends that herein lies the essence of 
the doctrine of Pragmatism that truths must be useful. This phrase, 
he believes, ‘“‘ has never been intended to mean more than that ex- 
pressed (or proclaimed) uselessness in a so-called truth is equivalent 
to confessed lack of meaning ”’ (p. 147, footnote). A statement is a 
mere form of words till it can be shown to apply successfully to 
concrete instances. 

Part 2 of the book, entitled ‘“‘ Obstacles and Cross Purposes,” 
discusses, in the light of conclusions already reached, some of the 
commonest ways of unsound argument which prevent disputes 
from going forward. A chapter headed ‘ The Search for a Mean- 
ing,” shows how the use of ambiguous statements really deprives 
assertions of all meaning whatever. ‘‘ Thus if two sorts of X are 
confused it may be objected that if A X only is intended we can 
agree with the assertor, while if B X is intended we cannot do so. 
In the former case there is no question in dispute ; and therefore 
until the assertor chooses to explain which of the two assertions he 
intends, he is in effect making no assertion at all so far as you are 
concerned” (p. 159). And it is pointed out that no defence against 
the charge of ‘ambiguity’ is any use if it merely consists in an 
appeal to the definition of the words used. The statement “all X 
is Y’’ cannot be protected against an alleged exception by maintain- 
ing that the ‘‘ correct definition ” of X “expressly excludes any 
case which is not Y ” (p. 170). That is just verbalism, and such 
an axiom’s undeniability “has nothing to do with the nature of 
things” (p. 171); it “‘does not give information about anything 
except your arbitrary definition of a word or pair of words” (ib.). 
The upshot of this criticism is of course to deny the possibility of 
@ priori universal truths which apply to the nature of things and 
are not only conceptual constructions. 

Extremely interesting is the next chapter on “ Begging the 
Question”. There it is shown that the Formal Logician has no 
escape from the dilemma of considering all arguments as instances 
of petitio or none. This is because they cannot distinguish between 
the verbal form of an assertion and the actual intention of the 
assertor. Hence for them the syllogism itself becomes ultimately 
a petitio. For “either [a man] means to assert that all X is Y, and 
then it is clear that he cannot possibly know this unless he knows 
that the case S, which is admittedly a case of X, is Y—which is 
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precisely the question in dispute—or else he does not mean to 
assert that all X is Y, and then it may be asked, where is the 
major premiss for his syllogism ?”’ (p. 204). To this Mr. Sidgwick’s 
reply is: ‘‘ Those who understand the difference between begging 
and raising a question find no puzzle here. They are able to 
distinguish between a right and a wrong wse of the syllogism, and 
they see that a question can only be begged by a syllogism when 
doubts as to the truth of the premisses are denied a hearing” (p. 
205). Petitio is not a question of form, it is the habit of dogmatic- 
ally asserting the grounds of an opinion and refusing to leave them 
open to discussion. 

A very valuable chapter on ‘‘ Distinction and Definition ” follows, 
It emphasises the difficulty of obtaining clear distinctions, and in- 
sists on the results of Darwinism as obliterating the firm outlines 
between different species (p. 224). The next point noticed is that 
“ the difficulties incidental to loose distinctions can only arise when 
the distinctions are used”’ (p. 225). The trouble begins when a 
particular instance has to be classified, and then the more alert 
mind will recognise “that what is A and not B for one purpose, 
may be both A and B or neither for another ” (p. 230). The com- 
monest mistakes made in such instances are (1) confusing questions 
of fact with questions of definition, the vice of ‘‘ verbalism”’. (2) 
tefusing to extend the common or “ dictionary ”’ meaning of a word 
in the light of fresh knowledge. (3) Uncritical confidence in the 
clearness of definitions. It has to be recognised on the one hand 
that ‘‘ perfect and final definition is an ideal that is strictly out 
of reach”’ (p. 256), and on the other that “definition sufficient 
for human intercourse is all that is wanted” (7b.). For “ where 
neither of two disputants discovers an ambiguity in a statement no 
pressure for greater definiteness arises ” (7b.). 

The work concludes with a section called ‘‘ Some Technicalities 
and Doctrines’. The most interesting part of this is a discussion 
on “ Truth and Consequences,” where the author lays down his 
relations with the Pragmatic school. To him the fundamental 
and admirable principle of Pragmatism is “ that every statement 
(whether of rule or fact) depends for its meaning on the use it is 
intended to be put to” (p. 299). Otherwise expressed it is that 
‘‘ the meaning of every assertion depends on its special purpose or 
its special context” (p. 300). To assume that terms have a fixed 
meaning independent of their particular application is “ to be com- 
pelled to neglect the chief risk in applying rules to cases—subtle 
ambiguity in a middle term ” (ib.). The logician must never forget 
(what the argument of the whole book expounds and confirms) that 
‘‘ neither importance nor relevance are qualities which exist at large 
but only in relation to some purpose ”’. 

Here we must cease from the difficult task of extracting the more 
striking points of a remarkable book, every page of which is illu- 
minating, and a model both of clear exposition and graceful style. 

D. L. Murray. 
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Die Psychologie der Frauen. Von G. Herymans. Heidelberg, 
1910. Pp. vii, 308. Price 4 marks. 
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Peruaps one of the most curious psychological differences between 
man and woman is the fact that while men are never weary of 
“ studying ’’ woman, and publishing treatises about her, no woman, 
so far as I am aware, has ever attempted to study “ man,” and the 
day is probably far off when a treatise on the Psychology of “ man” 
as distinct from ‘‘ woman ”’ will appear. This is perhaps because 
it is assumed that man represents the normal mind about which al 
Psychologists are engaged, in which case of course there is nothing 
to explain, while woman represents a deviation which calls for 
special explanation. The truth would perhaps be better repre- 
sented by assuming that the normal mind of the psychological text- 
book is neither male nor female, and that man and woman both 
deviate from it in certain assignable respects. 

As a matter of fact any impartial study, such as the book before 
us, finds itself dealing almost as much with man as with woman ; 
for every quality asserted or denied in woman, its presence is denied 
or asserted in man. The difference is that while for the most part 
the data are accepted as crude fact in man, they are made the occa- 
sion of elaborate explanations when asserted of woman. It is this 
which justifies the title of the book. 

I have said that this is an impartial study, and should like to 
emphasise the fact that except for the fundamental presupposition 
just mentioned the work is eminently free from all trace of partisan- 
ship. The author develops his subject without fear or favour, and 
in doing so distinguishes himself from the majority of writers on 
his subject. Many of his quotations from these suffice to show 
with how much bitterness and prejudice the question has generally 
been handled ; a bitterness and prejudice which are hard to account 
for. Dr. Heymans on the contrary gives us the impression that he 
does not dislike women, feels no irritation when they pass their 
examinations better than men, and does not feel himself essentially 
superior to them. He even endorses Lotze’s statement : “es diirfte 
kaum etwas geben, was ein weiblicher Verstand nicht einsehen 
kénnte, aber sehr vieles, wofiir die Frauen sich nie interressieren 
lernen”. His explanation of their failings, if not invariably cor- 
rect, always shows an attempt at kindly understanding, as e.g. when 
dealing with their traditional unpunctuality. In many instances 
indeed he refuses to accept the traditional account, and is able to 
bring forward evidence to refute it. This is notably the case with 
respect to the time-honoured theory that woman is more given to 
lying and deceit than man. The ordinary procedure is of course 
to accept the theory, and explain it ontogenetically or phylogenetic- 
ally, by heredity or circumstances or innate depravity. Dr. Hey- 
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mans begins by examining his evidence, and finds as a matter of 
fact that according to it women are on the whole more truthful and 
trustworthy than men. A further analysis of his data shows him 
that this superiority of the women belongs entirely to the younger 
generation, from which he concludes that women have naturally 
a stronger love of truth than men, and that this quality is increas- 
ingly able to assert itself owing to the growing equality of the sexes, 

In what does the evidence consist upon which this study is 
based? Primarily of two separate inquiries or investigations. The 
first is an inquiry into the inheritance of psychical qualities, con- 
ducted by requesting medical men to answer a long list of specific 
questions in respect of each member of some family well known to 
them. Answers were received referring to 458 families, containing 
1,310 males and 1,209 females. The second investigation referred 
to the development of character between the years of twelve and 
eighteen, and information was given by the teachers of fifty-four 
schools containing 2,757 male and 1,103 female pupils. The results 
of these two investigations are used to confirm or to check data 
derived from tradition, statistics, biographies, etc. It will be seen 
that neither investigation is concerned primarily with the nature of 
woman as such, a fact which makes us much more willing to accept 
the data as trustworthy, so far as they go. That they are far from 
sufficient as a basis for exact science Dr. Heymans himself points 
out. 

Where I think this study chiefly fails, however, is not in the 
data, nor in the manner in which they are handled, so much as in 
the fundamental assumptions employed to explain them. Briefly 
put, Dr. Heymans attributes the qualities characteristic of woman 
mainly, if not entirely, to her greater “ emotionality,” and to the 
limitation of consciousness (‘‘ verengtes Bewusstsein ”’) induced by 
it. But he nowhere satisfactorily (to my mind) establishes either 
that, or in what sense, woman is more emotional than man ; nor 
that or how the field of consciousness is narrowed by emotion. 

Let us take this second assumption first. General Psychology 
teaches us, we are told (p. 44), that the more intently attention is 
directed to a content of consciousness, the fewer the number of 
other contents which can find room in consciousness ; that degree 
of consciousness and extent of consciousness stand in inverse rela- 
tion. One might as well say “the brighter the lamp the less space 
it illuminates’. To take Dr. Heymans’s own instances. If we are 
absorbed in reading, he says, we may fail to hear not only what is 
being said around us, but what is actually said to us. But that 
is not because consciousness is narrowed. Say I am sitting in a 
room, where the contents of my consciousness consist of a few feet 
of wall and floor space and the occasional voice of an uninteresting 
companion. I cannot endure the confinement and take up a novel. 
At once my consciousness expands to include a burning village, 4 
Russian spy, heroic rescues, fire brigades, motor cars, revolvers, 
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assassinations and suicides. All this in exchange for a few feet of 
wall and floor space, and an uninteresting voice! No wonder my 
attention refuses to surrender the spacious fields in which it is dis- 
porting itself, and submit to the confinement with which the com- 
panion threatens it. Or take the student absorbed in a difficult 
problem (p. 46). What a paradox to say that because his eyes are 
fixed upon his book and he does not hear the clock strike his con- 
sciousness is narrowed! It may be extended to include whole 
epochs of history, or be summoning to his aid great stores of scien- 
tific knowledge ; if it is not doing something of this sort his chances 
of solving his problem are very remote, and he is probably falling 
asleep. In short, the concentration of attention may mean with- 
drawal from one world, but unless it is due to wholly irrational 
causes it means also entry into another world which may be a very 
much wider one. It seems probable that ‘“ General Psychology ” 
in laying down its axiom has had in mind some such irrational 
process as the concentration of attention upon a bright object in 
hypnotism ; otherwise when the field of consciousness diminishes, 
as in sleep, attention also fails. 

The next step in the argument is that emotion increases the 
degree of attention, and therefore according to the axiom narrows 
the field of consciousness. Finally comes the statement that wo- 
men are much more emotional than men. ‘ Nun herrscht aber in 
der Psychologie der Geschlechter iiber kaum einen Punkt so weit- 
reichende Ubereinstimmung als iiber die gréssere Emotionalitiit 
der Frauen.” Unfortunately we are given no explanation of what 
is meant by “emotional,” and in the absence of any indication to 
the contrary we can only take it in the straightforward sense of 
having more capacity for emotion. But if to woman is yielded the 
greater capacity for emotion, how does it come that all the greatest 
works of emotion are claimed, and rightly claimed, for man? Or 
will it be seriously maintained that more emotion is expended in a 
fit of crying than in a poem, in an outburst of temper than in a 
symphony; and shall we take the common-place view that to 
respond tearfully to a beggar’s appeal for a copper proves a warmer 
heart than to spend a lifetime in devising a remedy for pauperism ? 
[t is possible, indeed, that those whoclaim pre-eminence in emotion 
for women have something deeper in mind, that they would place 
against man’s creations in art, or music, or literature the woman’s 
creation of the human being she has brought into the world and 
reared with a mother’s devotion, but I do not think this is what is 
meant. The ‘ measure of emotionality ” in the woman is not its 
creative power, but something much more trivial. It is that ‘she 
reacts emotionally upon a much weaker stimulus than man, and 
much more strongly upon the same stimulus” (p. 66). I suspect 
that the truth contained in this statement would be better ex- 
pressel by saying that she reacts much more immediately than 
man, and that this would apply in a much more general sense to 
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all her reactions, not only the emotional ones, to stimuli which 
interest her. (It is true that the results of experiments are said 
to show that the reaction time of woman is slower than that of 
man, but experiments on reaction time are apt to be of an emi- 
nently uninteresting nature to the subjects of the experiment.) 

Finally, I question the statement that emotion tends to narrow 
consciousness, and so accounts for many of the traditional charac- 
teristics of women, such as prejudice, hasty judgment, exaggeration, 
narrow-mindedness, etc., which depend upon losing sight of “the 
other side of the question”. If one examines one’s own experience 
it is in moments of excitement that consciousness expands, that 
ideas and arguments are most copious, that insight is quickened, 
in short that consciousness is widened to the fullest extent of 
which we are capable. It is rather the sluggishness of thought in 
apathetic minds which makes for real one-sidedness, and which 
no argument can break down. 

It is very possible all the same that many of the characteristics 
of woman may be due to a narrower consciousness, and that again 
may be due to the more immediate response to stimulus. More 
especially her inaptitude for abstract thought (so far as it exists) 
might be accounted for in this way ; for abstract thought depends 
ultimately upon the power to maintain an interval between stimulus 
and reaction; the interval which gives time for the idea to precede 
the action. If there is this greater immediacy of stimulus even ina 
slight degree its effects would be cumulative in nature, and would to 
a great extent coincide with the results attained by Dr. Heymans. 


HELEN BosanguEt. 


Critique des Conditions de Action. L’Erreur Morale établie par 
Vhistoire et ’évolution des Systemes. By Maurice PRraDINEs. 
Paris: Alcan, 1909. Pp. viii, 702. 

Critique des Conditions de Action. Principes de toute Philosophie 
de l’Action. By Mauricr Prapines. Paris: Alean, 1909. 
Pp. ii, 305. 


It is in France that the revolt against intellectualism which is so 
characteristic of modern thought has first become articulate, and 
been represented by the largest number of philosophic luminaries 
of the first class. While in Germany the tradition of Kant and the 
classical period proved too flattering to national pride to permit ot 
the development of much really original or progressive philosophis- 
ing, and the English were content to import from Germany eflete 
and uncongenial philosophies in order to support a theology they 
afterwards betrayed, the French thinkers were wise enough to follow 
the rising star of science and set themselves to understand the 
methods which had led to the grand extension of human knowledge 
and human power which marks the nineteenth century. Renouvier 
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(who was one of the chief masters of James), Boutroux, Bergson, 
Poincaré, Le Roy, to mention only the leaders, have laid deep the 
foundations of what will some day be recognised as the only truly 
scientific and thinkable account of the nature and function of the 
human intelligence, and it may reasonably be anticipated that by 
that time Prof. Pradines will rank with these masters. Certainly 
he has written a work (for, though each of his two books may be 
read separately, their argument is really continuous) of remarkable 
erudition, brilliance, acumen and insight, and can hardly hereafter 
fail to fulfil the promise of this notable thése de doctorat. 

Of all the French critics of intellectualism M. Pradines is perhaps 
the most incisive, thorough-going and advanced ; yet he is also the 
most formidable, because his line of attack outflanks its chief de- 
fence, viz., that in defending its dogmas it is defending the intellect 
against the aggressions of unreason. M. Pradines makes it very 
clear that he is attacking not reason but rationalism, and disparaging 
not intelligence but intellectualism. His fundamental position is that 
every thought (and so every cognition) is an act, and that intellec- 
tualism has falsely described it as something which cannot be an 
act. Intellectualism having given aradically false account of know- 
ing, has thereby incapacitated itself from understanding action alto- 
gether. The impossibility of a theory of action is thus the ratio 
cognoscendi of the falsity of the intellectualist theory of knowledge 
which forms its ratio essendi. All this M. Pradines sets him- 
self to show on a grand scale, by examining the historically im- 
portant systems of ethics from Plato to the present day, and showing 
that whether they are called rationalist or empiricist they are all 
intellectualist, and doomed to futility and contradiction. 

The rationalist tradition originates with Plato, who (especially) 
in the Phedo describes the truly good life which attains to know- 
ledge of the Ideas as a complete renunciation of earthly existence. 
The ideal of life is thus placed in a condition which is not and 
cannot be actual, and the a priori rule of the moral life consists in 
approximating as nearly to this ideal as terrestrial conditions permit. 
But this is to make moral effort self-defeating. The moral rule has 
to profess to be universal, whereas all action is particular. Hence 
the rule can regulate the action only by excising its particular cir- 
cumstances. But this is to destroy its essential character. Hence 
the ideal always in fact becomes inapplicable to the actual condi- 
tions of sensible experience. Or otherwise, the Idea, ideal, reason 
or rule all mean the same thing, viz., the demand for absolute 
determination and prediction. But the real is contingent and 
has Ay. It is therefore pro tanto ‘irrational,’ nor can the theory, 
whether of knowledge or of action, ever account for that in it which 
makes it more than a vain repetition of the ideal. 

The alternative is empiricism, as Epicurus had the merit of per- 
ceiving. But he had not the courage to be radical enough. He 
relapsed into the ideal of rationalism when he postulated that events 
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should be really determined. His ‘atom’ is merely the ‘idea’ 
turned into a thing, and just as much of an ideal construction, 
Similarly in his ethics he begins with the pursuit of pleasure, but 
ends in complete renunciation, which is precisely the conclusion of 
Plato’s rationalism. 

Similar oscillations and self-defeating efforts M. Pradines traces 
throughout the history of philosophy, passing in review the Stoics, 
the New Academy and the Sceptics (especially Ariston, Carneades, 
and Pyrrho), Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibniz, Newton, Hume, 
Rousseau, Kant, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and the sociological ethics and 
traditionalism of the day (Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl, Taine and 
Bourget). This portion of his work abounds in incisive criticism 
and epigrammatic phrases, and forms a valuable contribution to 
that rewriting of the history of philosophy and correction of its 
intellectualistic bias which has become so clearly necessary. But 
the plan of the works involves a good deal of repetition, and there 
is one notable omission. Aristotle at any rate cannot be charged 
with overlooking the fact that action deals with the particular, and 
provides for this purpose a special faculty of dpovyas. M. Pradines 
would doubtless reply that @povnois is a statement of the moral 
problem, and not its solution. 

What then is his own remedy? Action is all including, and the 
source of all knowledge. Knowledge indeed is “nothing but a 
form of action, which has come to forget its own nature” (Hrreur 
Morale, p. 499). Laws, necessity, determination, truth, ends, 
goods, mathematics, novelty, are all its creations and its instru- 
ments (Hrr. Mor., pp. 409, 435, 74, Principes, pp. 9, 121, 237, 
12, 258). Action as such is as free and undetermined as is all 
reality. We and our thoughts are thus only acts of the universe 
(Princ., p. 152), freely directing our course. Now acting means 
risking (Princ., p. 222), and so therefore does knowing. Let 
science then repudiate the false ideal of copying reality with cer- 
tainty : instead of perishing of its certainty, let it live on its doubts 
(Err. Mor., p. 501). For “it is doubt which creates certitude, 
and hypothesis truth” (Princ., pp. 7, 299). Science, being but 
the perfect expression of reason, which is practical, has for its aim 
to overturn Nature and to liberate man (£rr. Mor., pp. 690-691). 

[¢ will hardly be disputed that all these dicta are in a high degree 
pragmatic. Yet M. Pradines at times criticises pragmatism as 2 
sort of scepticism and irrationalism, which ‘employs action to ruin 
reason” (Princ., p. 79). His standard pragmatist is apparently 
Prof. Bergson, whom he criticises at some length, and Le Roy, 
whose pragmatism he probably suspects as a Catholic device, de- 
spite Rome’s present campaign against Modernism. The Anglo- 
American pragmatists he hardly mentions (except James once 0! 
twice), and does not appear to know. Yet his affinities to these 
are very marked. He is almost as indefatigable as Dewey in point- 
ing to the essential connexion between knowledge and doubt, and 
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to the continuous activity of reconstructing beliefs, which makes its 
own ends and goods as it proceeds. Nor have I been able to find that 
he anywhere takes up an epistemological position that I should not 
be happy to help him in defending. In particular his insistence 
that all knowledge is an act, and that no knowledge becomes in- 
telligible until it is conceived as a personal choice, seems to me to 
be of paramount importance. And I cannot regard his repudiation 
of scepticism and irrationalism as differentiating his pragmatism 
from mine, since I have all along insisted that it is as a theory of 
knowledge that intellectualism fails, and contended that scepticism 
and irrationalism are the inevitable consequences of absolutism, 
while it is only by recognising action as the whole, and not the 
(? better) half, of life that a rational theory of life becomes possible 
at all. Whether or not therefore M. Pradines consents to adopt the 
ugly name of pragmatist, there can be no doubt about the character 
of his views. 

Finally as regards the moral crux to which M. Pradines has 
drawn attention, the fact that the moral ideal has to be found in the 
actual and yet can never be fully found there, nor erected into an 
ideal without an act of human choice, is no doubt significant. But 
it would not explain the extraordinary inefficacy of moral theories, 
but for the further fact that they have always attempted to guard 
their ideal ‘ principles ’ against profanation (7.e. correction) by the 
elfects of experience and to render them immutable, by rendering 
them inapplicable. And though M. Pradines sees that all the prin- 
ciples he criticises have in fact been inapplicable, he does not make 
it sufficiently clear what a deadly defect this involves. His argu- 
ment would have been greatly strengthened here by a reference to 
Alfred Sidgwick’s great discovery that inapplicable principles are in 
fact unmeaning. If then moral principles, which apply (loosely 
and improperly) to everything in general but precisely to nothing 
in particular and cannot determine any particular act, are in reality 
unmeaning, it is clear that the defect both in rationalist ethics and in 
rationalist logic is at bottom one and the same. The theory cannot 
really be applied to the facts of which it claims to be the theory ; it 
is inapplicable, and so unmeaning. In Kant’s case this has become 
pretty notorious, but the other rationalisms are no better off. Nor 
can they escape from this position without stultifying their essential 
motive. For the root impulse of rationalism is precisely the desire 
to eliminate risk and to get a guarantee of certainty. ‘A priori’ 
cannot be defined except as the postulated satisfaction of this de- 
sire. If however all real thought and action essentially involve risk 
and choice and a possibility of error, it is clear that rationalism, in 
evading the demands for a definition of truth and for a distinction 
between truth and error, is nothing but an attempt to abstract from 
the conditions of real thinking and acting. In order to avoid in 
advance the possibility of error, it paralyses both thought and action, 
and takes refuge in the meaningless. 

F. C. S. Scuinuer. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, vol. x. Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Thirty-tirst Session, 
1909-1910. Williams & Norgate, 1910. Pp. 300. 


In his presidential address, ‘On Sensations and Images,’ Prof. Alexander 
returns to his thesis of the previous year, ‘‘ that the objects of appre- 
hension are non-mental” or ‘f physical”. In place of a direct reply to 
Dr. Stout’s objections, he prefers to develop the inquiry further in view 
of such difficulties as proceed from the phenomena of sensations and 
more especially of images. The aim throughout is to show how this 
non-mental character may be ascribed to the object in each of its various 
forms, whether as sensation, perception, image, or thought, and in face 
of the ‘‘subjective elements in experience” revealed by ‘the all- 
pervasive principle of interpretation” and the ‘‘ personal elements ” 
which lie at the root of error and illusion. The general direction of the 
argument may be indicated by reference to the writer’s central assump- 
tion that mind and its object are distinct ‘‘things in a world of things,” 
and that the having an object in any sense means neither more nor less 
than ‘‘ the togetherness ” (or ‘‘ copartnership in one universe”) ‘‘ of the 
mind and some uon-mental thing or object”. This fundamental re- 
statement of the case enables the writer to throw the incubus of respon- 
sibility as regards the form of experience upon the special mode of this 
‘* togetherness ” and to preserve intact the mental and non-mental sides 
of knowledge. Mr. G. E. Moore discusses ‘‘ The Subject-Matter of 
Psychology,” and is answered in the tenth and last paper by Prof. 
Dawes Hicks. Starting with the assumption that Psychology has ‘a 
subject-matter of its own” which consists of mental or psychical ‘* enti- 
ties,’ Mr. Moore proceeds to classify entities according as they are un- 
douptedly mental or doubtful mental entities. The former are ‘acts of 
consciousness,” the qualities which distinguish the latter (¢.g., what 
distinguishes mere consciousness from belief or willing), and any collec- 
tion of mental acts which constitutes a unity. Among doubtful mental 
entities are mind itself, the sensations (which Mr. Moore prefers to call 
sense-data) and the “content of an act of consciousness”. Prof. 
Dawes Hicks maintains that the unity and continuity of consciousness 
are more fundamentally ‘‘ mental” than any ‘‘ acts of consciousness”. 
He contests the separation of act and ‘ content” and establishes the 
distinctiveness of content and object. The division of entities into 
mental and physical need not, as Mr. Moore thinks, be exhaustive, and 
content belongs to neither head. Mr. Moore’s method of defining and 
distinguishing ‘acts of consciousness” is criticised, and his limitation of 
Psychology to ‘‘ mental” entities is controverted. The third paper, by 
Mr. William Brown, is on ‘ Epistemological Difficulties in Psychology . 
Mr. Brown argues against the definition of Psychotogy based on process 
rather than content. He maintains the necessity of an objective system 
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of measurement as against a purely introspective Psychology, and, accept- 
ing Prof. Alexander's theory of the physical nature of content, indicates 
a means of estimating mathematically the corresponding conative pro- 
cesses from their physical results. Mr. A. D. Lindsay writes on 
‘Kant’s Account of Causation’. The significance of the distinction 
between phenomenon and noumenon, by means of which the causal 
antinomy is resolved, is found in the limitation of the principles of the 
understanding to perception. The continuity involved in causal change 
is an actually observed continuity. On the basis of this view Mr. 
Lindsay shows how for Kant the principles of mechanism and teleology 
are ‘“ regulative principles of the application of the general law of causa- 
tion to particular instances”. In a paper on ‘ Bergson’s Theory of 
Instinct,” Mr. H. Wildon Carr argues that Prof. Alexander’s theory, 
as distinct from either idealism or the ordinary realism, furnishes & 
possible basis for admitting Bergson’s inclusion of instinct in knowledge. 
This is followed by a paper on ‘Science and Logic’ by Mr. E. C. Childs, 
who maintains that Mathematical Induction is founded on a synthetic 
judgment « priori, and that this is the type not only of mathematical 
procedure but, in an approximate form, of physical and chemical reason- 
ing. The seventh paper, ‘Some Philosophical Implications of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s Logical Theory of Mathematics,’ by Mr. 8. Waterlow, 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which the writer examines Mr. 
Russell’s claim that infinity and continuity as defined by modern mathe- 
matics are based only on the primitive logical notions and are free from 
antinomy. The proof that intinity is theoretically possible is then used 
as a starting-point for an inquiry into the nature of what actually exists, 
the contention being that ‘‘some of Russell’s arguments perhaps go 
some way towards making it probable that if anything exists, then it is 
either an indivisible term or a whole composed of indivisible terms ”. 
This position Mr. Waterlow elaborates in the second part of his paper, 
in special connexion with the arguments which go to show that rela- 
tions are “ genuine entities” having ‘‘ absolute metaphysical validity,” 
although his conclusions are moditied by the consideration that the 
relation of part and whole leaves open “the abstract possibility of a 
whole composed of an infinite number of parts no one of which is in- 
divisible”. Mr. Waterlow’s paper is criticised brietly by Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, who vindicates the position of Philosophy as dealing only with 
knowledge in the widest sense, i.e. as based on experience, against the 
attempt to limit it to the procedure by concepts. A discussion on the 
question, ‘Are Secondary Qualities Independent of Perception?’ is 
opened by Dr. T. Percy Nunn and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. Dr. Nunn 
maintains the direct extramentality of sensation as against Prof. Stout’s 
belief in ‘‘the existence of an extra-mental reality correlated but not 
identical with the sensational quality”. Mr. Schiller contends that in 
the end Dr. Nunn’s view, by ignoring the distinction between the claim 
and the validity of an experience, completely destroys the distinctions 
which lie at the basis of truth and error, and is, therefore, theoretically 
and practically suicidal. 
Ay Ao Bi 


The Use of the Theory of Correlation in Psychology. 3y WILLIAM Brown, 
Lecturer on Psychology, University of London, King’s College. 
Privately Printed at Cambridge University Press. 


This work is a thesis approved for the degree of D.Sc. in the University 
ot London. The first part of the book is purely mathematical and con- 
tains a useful exposition of the main principles upon which the theory of 
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Correlation rests, together with proofs of the formule, based partly upon 
the work of Prof. Karl Pearson. There is. further, a discussion of the 
work of Dr. Spearman and of Prof. Karl Pearson’s criticism of Spear- 
man’s well-known method of arranging the groups of individuals in ranks 
according to merit and then applying his ‘‘ footrule” formula— 


Ba1- Ney 

where S(q) denotes the sums of the “ gains’ in rank of the second series 
over the first and } (N® — 1) is the sum of the gains to be expected if there 
were no common determining factor in the two operations or capacities to 
which the orders of merit refer. 

To deal fully with the points discussed, here as earlier in the book, would 
require an expert's knowledge of mathematics. But Dr. Brown’s criti- 
cisms as to the disadvantages of the methods of ranks (of which by the way 
Dr. Spearman is fully aware ; see his recent articles in the British Journal 
of Psychology) seem to have undoubted weight. In obtaining correlations 
in Experimental Psychology classes the reviewer has been struck with 
the obvious inadequacy of a difference of one or two places in rank to 
represent actual ditference of performance between individuals ; indeed 
every schoolmaster knows it. On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
that in a recent elaborate research by Mr. Cyril Burt many correlations 
were calculated both by the method of ranks and by the more elaborate 
methods, and the discrepancies were found to be “ practically negligible” 
(British Journal of Psychology, vol. iii., p. 107). But the doubtful accu- 
racy of mathematical formule is scarcely more serious to the statistician 
than the vagueness and variability which still remain in the ways of 
measuring some of the capacities among which correlations are sought. 
Particularly does this refer to estimates of ‘‘ General Intelligence”. Dr. 
Brown obtained his grading for ‘‘ General Intelligence ”’ from lists drawn 
out by only one teacher in one of two schools where experiments were 
performed, whilst in another school two independent lists by different 
teachers were used. Mr. Burt, in his recent research, discussed by Dr. 
Brown, relied mainly upon lists drawn up by the headmaster, but for the 
purpose of mathematical correction he also obtained one by the form 
masters, and one drawn up by two of the school-boys to whom was 
addressed the question, ‘Supposing you had to choose a leader for an 
expedition into an unknown country , Which of these thirty boys would 
you select as the most intelligent? Failing him, which next ?” and so 
on. The headmaster relied ae < upon the class lists in the case of Mr. 
Burt’s experiments. But Dr. Brown’s lists were apparently made by 
teachers without direct reference to school marks—-at any rate in one case 
General Intelligence only shows a correlation of *64 to school marks, and 
in the other case of :78. Now it is obvious that individual ways of judg- 
ing general intelligence, in so far as made independently of the records 
of school-work, may vary enormously. And this must remain a difficulty 
in the way of comparing the results of various investigators as to the cor- 
relations between general intelligence and the various mental tests. But 
this need not apply to the correlations between the various mental tests 
themselves, and these are both interesting and important. Dr. Brown 
used the following tests amoug others: Speed and accuracy of adding ; 
crossing out certain letters in a page of French; bisection of lines ; 
memory for poetry and mechanical memory, and two optical illusions. 

In the case of boys, the highest correlations with general intelligence 
were given (1) by Ebbingham’s ‘‘ Combination Test ” (inserting suitable 
words in a passage of continuous prose with about one-quarter of the 
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words replaced by blanks) ; (2) by memory for poetry, and (3) by mechani- 
cal memory. 

In the case of girls, mechanical memory gives the highest correlation 
with intelligence, the Combination Test comes second, the poetry test not 
having been given. One of the most interesting points is the notable 
differences shown by the two sexes, the girls giving negative correlations 
in a number of cases where the boys showed positive correlations, though 
in the case of college students, also tested by Dr. Brown, there was a 
tendency for the women to show higher correlations than the men. 

Perhaps the most important result of Dr. Brown’s investigation lies in 
the fact that it affords no evidence of a ‘‘ hierarchy ” of correlations ; i.e. 
there is no evidence of a ‘* comnion factor ” as, for example, ‘‘ Voluntary 
Attention ” entering in varying degrees into the various processes tested. 
Thus the research is in conflict with the results of Mr. Burt. Dr. Brown, 
however, finds that the tests fall into sub-groups, correlating highly 
among themselves but not at all highly with the members of other sub- 
groups, ¢.g. one group comprises School-marks, General Intelligence, 
Mechanical Memory and Combination Test. 

But the definite results one is able to quote do not give a fair idea of 
the importance of such work as that which Dr. Brown has carried out. 
Much work of a similar nature may have to be done, with perhaps often 
little to show for it, except negative results, or modifications of previous 
ones. But few who have looked carefully into the matter can doubt the 
ultimate utility of such investigations, both for the science of Education 
and for general Psychology. 

C. W. VALENTINE. 


Modern Theories of Religion. By Eric 8S. Wateruouss, M.A., B.D. 
London: Charles H. Kelly, 1910. Pp. xi, 448. 


Mr. Waterhouse has written a good book, which those interested in the 
subject may consult with advantage. The first part of the volume, which 
runs to nearly three-fourths of the whole, is a “History of Modern 
Religious Philosophy”. The second part is entitled “The Construction 
of an Empirical Religious Philosophy”. The survey of Modern Religious 
Philosophy, though it lays no claim to completeness, combines careful 
presentation with criticism : it is designed to lead up to the constructive 
theory which is outlined in the latter part of the book. The writer’s 
own philosophical leanings are frankly avowed in the Preface. After 
acknowledging his indebtedness to the late Prof. James, Mr. Waterhouse 
goes on to say: “ Whilst I cannot count myself entirely at one with the 
pragmatists, the method I have adopted is mainly pragmatic, and I know 
no other method which is more able to do justice to an empirical re- 
ligious philosophy”. But whether the reader agrees with the pragmatic 
method or not, he can cordially endorse the author’s conception of what 
is presupposed by a religious philosophy : “Religion must be appre- 
hended as a concrete fact of experience, and when psychology and history 
have delivered their findings, a religious philosophy is necessary to deal 
with them”. To the present reviewer at all events it seems clear, that 
much important work may be done by the psychologist in exhibiting the 
workings of the religious consciousness without involving a specific 
metaphysical theory, and it is certain that the speculative theory should 
follow the psychological treatment of religion. At the same time Mr. 
Waterhouse does not sufficiently recognise that psychology and philo- 
sophy touch one another so closely at points, that in practice it is difficult 
to keep them apart; and the psychologist will be found drawing con- 
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clusions concerning the ultimate nature of religion while ostensibly 
contining himself to his own sphere. The use made by Prof. James of 
the doctrine of the subliminal consciousness is a case in point. 

The stronger part of the book is the History. The author has had to 
exercise some selection on the material, but, beginning with Schleier- 
macher, he has dealt with the more important contributions to the subject. 
Alike in exposition and in criticism he shows knowledge and discernment, 
The English reader will be especia!ly interested in the examination of 
the philosophical movements bearing on religion which have appeared in 
this country during the last generation. Mr. Waterhouse deals with 
Ritschlianism and Neo-Hegelianism, and takes up in succession the work 
of Martineau and Kucken, the Pragmatism of James and Schiller, and 
Personal Idealism as represented by Dr. Rashdall. Naturally one does 
not agree with everything that is said. One may demur, for instance. 
to the plea for the ultimate reduction of judgments of fact to judgments 
of value. But, taken as a whole, this is a judicious and a sympathetic 
survey, and it is likely to prove useful. 

In Mr. Waterhouse’s own suggestions towards a religious philosophy 
the influence of James is apparent; but the discussions are somewhat 
slight and the treatment is not full enough to be satisfying. The writer 
rather seeks to offer hints, to indicate points of view, and to make plain 
the lines on which a solution of problems is to be found, than to develop 
a theory by close and sustained thought. In two chapters he deals with 
the Psychology and with the History of Religion, treating them as comple- 
mentary and preparatory to that empirical Philosophy of Religion, * sug- 
gestions’ towards which are contained in the concluding chapter. The 
remarks on primitive religion give the impression that the writer is not 
quite so sure of his ground as in other parts of his subject. For example, 
the references to Animism suffer from lack of a distinction between Animism 
and Spiritism, and to take the metaphor about Animism being ‘a primi- 
tive philosophy’ as a reason for supposing a pre-animistic religion is 
unjustifiable. Nor can 1 follow the argument that magic, in the order 
of development, is subsequent to religion. The concluding chapter is in 
close touch with contemporary thought. One point deserves notice. 
Mr. Waterhouse is strongly in favour of an empirical religious philosophy 
based on psychology and history. Begin with religious experience, he 
urges, and let your philosophy justify itself by its results and_ by its 
fidelity to facts. But facts are not merely passively apprehended : they 
depend to some extent on the knowing and inter preting mind, and Mr. 
Waterhouse admits that a religious philosophy must select, discriminate, 
and restate facts. The principle of selection and valuation cannot be 
purely empirical : it implies some constructive conception of the ulti- 
mate postulates on which religious experience as well as other ex- 
perience rests,—a conception which gives a deeper meaning to the facts 
themselves. 

If, as seems likely, this is Mr. Waterhouse’s first book, it is a promis- 
ing piece of work. It may be hoped he will ere long fulfil his purpose 
of dealing more fully with the subject. 

G. GALLOWAY. 


The Spiritual Nature of Man. By Stanton Corr, Ph.D. “he West 
London Ethical Society, 1910. Pp. 112. 


Dr. Coit has been long associated with the Ethical Society movement in 
London, and in this booklet he has expressed his ideas on the source and 
working of spiritual life. Though the reader may disagree with Dr. 
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Coit’s ‘message,’ he will find him a very clear and attractive expositor, 
The author of course rejects the notion of any transcendent world, any 
order of existences higher than the present order. ‘‘ The aftirmation 
which, in my judgment, the nations wait for, is that finite human intelli- 
gences, co-operating for the common ends of mundane existence, are 
themselves of infinite worth and of ultimate and absolute reality, in the 
same sense in which such assertions have been made concerning an infinite 
Ego or Creator” (p. 15). About the mystery of communication between 
separate selves Dr. Coit has interesting things to say, but he recognises 
that the separation cannot amount to complete exclusiveness. Under- 
lying the differences of psychical subjects there is an identity, and we are 
told that finite intelligences are split off from the common mind of society. 
It is this General Mind, or what is termed the Group Spirit, a spirit that 
is super-personal, which, according to Dr. Coit, must take the place of 
the older conception of Deity. In contact with this inspiring Spirit man 
overcomes his native selfishness, and by absorption into it he can even 
lose the need for individual affection. The Group Spirit has, it seems, 
its times and seasons, and its manifestation should be cultivated by fre- 
quent meetings of the faithful. Whether this conception of a General 
Mind or Group Spirit is tenable, and whether faith in it is better founded 
than faith in a personal God, are questions no doubt on which much 
might be said. But I may remark in passing that Dr. Coit’s assertion 
(p. 87) that the religions of the past can only be understood “ as disci- 
plines devised by statesmen to help nations in the struggle for existence ”’ 
is not even superficially plausible. The roots of religion go far deeper 
than statecraft. For the rest Dr. Coit writes suggestively of the psychic 
environment and its importance. He thinks that, ‘ When the psychic 
miliew becomes a truly spiritual environment, in the ethical sense of the 
word ‘ spiritual,’ it will be counted divine ” 
G. G. 


The Idea of God in Early Religions. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. Cam- 
bridge : The University Press, 1910. | Pp. x, 170. 


This is one of the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, and 
consists of five chapters. Each chapter is devoted to the Idea of God as 
it appears in some aspect of early culture, for example, in nythology, in 
worship, and in prayer. All that one could expect in a book like this is 
a clear and convenient presentation of the materials in the light of recent 
research. Something more might perhaps have been done in the book to 
exhibit the connexion and development of the different ideas of God in 
primitive society ; but Dr. Jevons has brought together the main facts 
and stated them in a way which wili be helpful to the general reader. 
It is satisfactory to find that the exaggerated claims made for Totemism 
by the author in his Introduction to the History of Religion (1896) are 
not put forward here. In a book dealing with primitive ideas it is not 
surprising that some statements should provoke question. When Dr. 
Jevons says that “from the outset, the object of the community’s wor- 
ship had been conceived as a moral power,” the assertion surely requires 
explanation and qualification. Again, while Dr. Jevons is quite justified 
in distinguishing Magic from Religion, he does not seem to recognise 
sufficiently the close connexion of religious and magical ideas in the 
Savage mind. This little volume, however, may be recommended to 
those interested in the subject. It has an Index and a Bibliography, 
though the latter might easily be improved. 
G. G. 
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Creative Evolution. By Henri Bereson. Translated by Arthur Mitchell, 
Ph.D. Macmillan, 1911. Pp. viii, 425. 


Dr. Mitchell tells us that his translation has been revised by Prof, 
Bergson, by Mr. Wildon Carr (whose dialectical acuteness is so well 
known to members of the London Aristotelian Society) and others ; and 
that he received ‘illumination of much that was dark’ from William 
James, who first effectively made Bergson known to the English public, 
With such collaborators his work could not be altogether unsatisfactory ; 
and in fact it may be admitted—and with pleasure, since no better trans- 
lation is now possible—that the present work will convey Bergson’s 
thought tolerably well to English readers and inspire them to re-think it 
for themselves and to search in his other works for its completion. 
Nevertheless it is not the work of a translator equipped with a full know- 
ledge either of his own language or of French. Above all its does not 
seem to have been inspired by that enthusiastic admiration of its original, 
that determination to get at every element of its meaning, which can 
alone produce a perfect translation. We find mistranslations which must 
be due to carelessness, and mistranslations which further study of the 
same page would have shown to be incorrect. We find other mistransla- 
tions showing a want of elementary mathematical and biological know- 
ledge. It is well to have—and we all need to have—advisers to whose 
larger knowledge we may appeal for ‘ illumination’ on dark places ; but 
we must have some knowledge to recognise what is dark. 

It is carelessness of an irritating kind when an emphatic phrase like 
‘sans doute’ is either omitted (p. xiii) or translated, as it usually is here, 
by ‘probably’; when ‘thése’ is rendered by ‘argument’ (26); when 
for ‘]’évolution au cours du trajet’ we get the unmeaning ‘evolution 
during the course of progress’ (55), or ‘ pulverised explosions’ for ‘ éclats 
pulverisés’ (103); or ‘incommensurably’ seemingly in the sense of 
‘immeasurably’ (ib.). In Hv. Cré. (217), Bergson says that on a true 
view of the functions of philosophy and science respectively, each of 
these ‘se reléve’; in the context this means (and the whole tenor of 
the work shows the same) that neither is science merely relative nor is 
it so much the entirety of absolute truth as to make philosophy mere 
emptiness ; both science and philosophy rise again from the blows that 
seemed to fell them ; Dr. Mjtchell says, both are ‘heightened ’—what- 
ever that may mean. In Ev.. Cré. (892), Bergson uses the mechanic’s 
phrase, ‘ne laisse-t-elle pas de jeu’ for things fitting so accurately 
that their relation is absolutely fixed and leaves nothing undetermined ; 
the English ‘it leaves no play. is less elastic in its use; at least we 
doubt if an English reader would understand Dr. Mitchell’s words, 
‘it [i.e. a certain theory] leaves no play between the explanations it 
suggests and the objects it has to explain ’. A 

Other errors show an imperfect knowledge of French. ‘Eventuel’ is 
not ‘ eventual’ but,‘ possible ’—as the context usually suffices to show. 
‘Pour peu que’ (Hv. Cré., 51) means ‘if ever so little’ not merely 
‘if’ (50). ‘Quoi qu’elle fasse’ (Hv. Cré., 175) means ‘do what it may,’ 
not ‘it does what it can’ (170). A most startling blunder of this kind 
is the translation of ‘ je sens, je vis’ (Hv. Cré., 230) by ‘I feel, I see ’ (228), 
a carelessness which would scarcely escape punishment in a lower school 
form, but which also exhibits a deplorable yndefiniteness as to Bergson’s 
characteristic doctrine, as a reference to Ev. Cré. (866), ‘nous sentons 
et vivons les intervalles eux-mémes’ (where Dr.,Mitchell’s translation 
is correct) would show. To render ‘trillions’ (Hv. Cré., 325, 326) by 
‘ trillions’ (317, 318) instead of ‘ billions,’ is at once to commit a vulgar 
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error and to show ignorance of one of the best-known results of the 
undulatory theory of light. 

Que more blunder which reduces to nonsense a perfectly simple 
passage may be noted on page 79. What is ‘ the theory of the specificity 
of embryonic gills’ / The French has * des feuillets embryonnaires,’ which 
are of course what in English are called the ‘ germ-layers,’ ectoderm, 
mesoderm, endoderm, which are in fact mentioned on the same page. 
Surely Dr. Mitchell might have asked his advisers for ‘illumination’ 


here ! 
J. SOLOMON. 


The Pursuit of Reason. By C. F. Kearny. Cambridge University 
Press, 1910. 


Free Trade in philosophy by all means. Nevertheless, on reading Mr. 
Keary’s brilliant but somewhat rhapsodical pages one is tempted to cry Ne 
sutor... / He would surely have done better to embody his thoughts 
on life and reality in one of those amorphous topical novels of the type 
so dear to Mr. H. G. Wells. Then he might have had his say, in the 
name of ‘* the artistic reason,” to which the forms of abstract and logical 
speculation are, on his own showing, abhorrent, about every subject under 
the sun from ‘‘ maftlicking ” to ** ping-pong,” and in any one of the four 
or five languages in which he so impartially deals. As it is, though his 
gift for uttering pregnant and incisive philosophemes cannot be denied, 
his book as a whole seems to lack the solidity and compactness that we 
demand of a philosophic treatise. Lf one had to describe it in a word, 
one might not unfairly call it a jeremiad. 

Mr. Keary is one of those who feels that the times are out of joimt and 
that the country is going to the dogs. On the other hand, he says 
nothing that would lead one to suppose that all previous times have not 
been equally out of joint, or that this and every other country have 
ever been in Jess peril of the fate of Jezebel. Unreason is abroad, he 
cries ; Opinion and its child Demonstration mask as Reason, daughter of 
the Arts. Quite so. It is a most unsatisfactory world. But to speak of 
leading ‘* back ’’ Astreea, of inducing the Immortals to walk ‘‘ once more” 
on earth is rank metaphor. The golden age is in front of us, not behind 
us. One has not, then, much sympathy with all this crying over spilt 
milk. How does Mr. Keary propose to better things / ‘That is what 
one mainly wants to hear from him. On the constructive side, however, 
he is all too brief and obscure. Realistic fiction that shall stimulate a 
concrete interest in persons—that would seem to be his Morrison’s Pill. 
His new Bible is to be a glorified M.A.P. 

On the critical side he luxuriates. Just as modern industrialism is all 
Wrong, so is its counterpart, modern science. Both subordinate inan to 
machinery. Anthropology, Psychology, and the other branches of the 
so-called science of inan, with their parade of facts and statistics, sueceed 
only in constructing a ‘‘ phenomenomorphie ” view of human nature. The 
humanism of Liter Humaniores (not the pragmatism that has laid profane 
hands on this time-honoured name) feels and knows such explanations of 
humanity to be false. The true knowledge of man is not analytic, but 
syuthetic, and as such communicable by art only. Well, there is doubt- 
less a good deal of force in these contentions. It is, after all, little more 
or less than the Bergsonian point of view as held by one who is less of a 
trained philosopher and more of a literary man. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that the anthropologists and psychologists of the present day 
ave not alive to the limitations of scope and procedure incidental to their 

28 
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science. And Mr. Keary at any rate has no right to rate them, since, 
clearly, he has not read them, his allusions being mostly to works of the 
last century. The anthropology of to-day, for example, is quite content 
if it widen the range of human sympathy and sympathetic insight ; and 
its methods are historical in the widest sense, and not statistical o) 
biometrical in any narrow and pedantic way But it is hardly the anthio- 
pologist’s business to answer Mr. Keary. His function may be that of 
tilting at windinills ; but the function of the miller is to go on grinding 
corn. : 

Let us part friends. Mr. Keary loves truth and reality, and hates 
shams. All genuine philosophers will be with him there. And his 
artistic way is doubtless a good way, perhaps the best. The way of men 
of science is to work together. Such an ideal does not appeal to Mr, 
Keary, who is no democrat. His way is to work alone. Genius sufticeth 
unto itself. That is so. Unfortunately, the fool sutticeth unto himself 
also Of the ‘* artistic reason,” therefore, we say: it depends on the 
artist. 


R. R. Marerv. 


lttention and Luterest. By Frtix Arnoip, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, L910, Pp. oe 





The author describes the purpose of this book as an attempt to clarif: 
and arrange the many facts that have been brought to light by numerous 
experiments in the psychological laboratories. His aim is the ordered 
presentation of facts, not the defence of any special theory or school. 
The scheme of the book—three main parts subdivided into chapters 
seems simple aud clear, but there is a noticeable jerkiness in the method 
of carrying it out. It isa little surprising to tind Attention discussed 
before Interest. Part I. deals at the outset with ‘*the given situation 
in Attention,” and proceeds to study the subject from three main points 
of view—the objective, the psychophysical, and the physiological. Each 
section is illustrated by a zeference to actual or suggested experiments 
Part 1. discusses Interest first on the motor side, then on the ideal 
side. On its motor side ** interest is essentially a striving, a conation, 





an appetition, a tendency towards something’. It is ‘ teleological, 





end-seeking ”. Three forms of it are distineuishe curiosity, expect 
tion, and desire. 


‘The rise of Interest is dependent chiefl 





upon two factor 
pleasure-pain, etc., and 2) instinct.” In connexion with 
behaviour pleasure-pain attords a basis for the development of 


put, the service whicl 
+ 2 





‘* It is the use to which objects can be 





= 1 
able to yield, tl 





determines the int 











adequacy of pai 
Passing to in its 
sunplest rn f meaning or p ps a dim awal 
ness of th ure moment which is to be lise here need be no 
distinct image or thought of such a future state. ‘* The development of 
the cognitive elements in interest is from impression to image, and from 
ve to organised thought | et it t is dependent n niv 
pon the instincts and feelings of the individual, but a ipon the 
-opies and selection of the social group in which th idual moves 
The dels which are before an individual vive forn ‘ oh 
nstinetive behaviow The ditfe weel iterests of the slu 
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child and those of his more retined brother are due to a yreat extent to 
the ditference in the environinents which surround them. 

Part LI. is headed Education, and on the basis of the earlier sections 
discusses the problems of Attention and Interest in the class-room. The 
author makes some valuable practical suggestions regarding Facilitation, 
Pre-adjustment, and Ideal Reinforcement of Attention, and his remarks 
upon Fatigue, daily and seasonal Rhythm, and external influences are 
suggestive. He is right when he says that the use of positive means of 
developing interest does not preclude earnest effort or hard work. 
‘Children will be found the last to shirk hard bine which leads to a 
satisfying or pleasurable terminus.” The problem of the teacher is to 
develop natural tendencies into detinite interests, and interests are to be 
developed which can be of service in the direction of further effort. 


JoHN Epe@ar. 


Studies in Logi al Theory. By Joux Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
with the Co-operation of Members and Fellows of the Department 
of Philosophy. Decennial Publications of University of Chicago, vol. 
1903. Second Impression, May, 1909. Chicago University Press 
pes ambridge University Press. Pp. xii, 388. Gs. net. 


s volume is re-issued without change, and it is satisfactory evidence 
the veneral interest in the advance of logical theory that a second 
enn should have been called for. lt Was fully reviewed by Mr. 

1 Many, xiii, p. 100,' and I will confine myself to welcoming it 
spat ee one brief observation. Prof. Dewey writes on page 15 : 





lave no choice save either to conceive of thinking as a ergot to 
itic stimulus or else to regard it as something * in its having 
ist in and of itself certain traits, elements, and laws. If we give up the 
ist view, we must take the former.” Thought, in a word, is an adapta 
mo, and as such cannot have a nature of its own ‘in itself’. I cannot 
help drawing this passage into contrast with Mr. Joseph's comment on 
Archdall Reid (Minp, 78, 178). Reid treats thought as an adaptation. 
Mi r. Joseph, if 1 read him right, treats this as involving a mechanical 
character in thought, and therefore as false; because thought has 
ional nature of its own. 
Surely the opposition, presumed on both sides, between thought in 
and thought as an adaptation, is mistaken. To be ‘* equal to the 
tion” is at once the inmost nature of thought. and its law asa prin- 


















ple o ation. It is nota mechanical adaptation ; that is quite true. 
Bu conclusions follow from premisses, .¢. from a situation, 
thor not in the same way as effects from causes. I cannot see how 
sht should exhibit its nature, if not by adjustinent within situations 
how if should prove equal to situations (the definition I take it 
both of trut] ly unless it was ‘* its nature to”’. 
Of course 1 ym. this attitude that I admire Prof. Dewey 


nd am ready to learn much from them. 


BosaNQuET. 


There can be no harm, I think, in my taking this oceasion to acknow- 
lge the relative defence—very relative, of course Mr. Schiller does 
h me in the main—of the intention of my Logie as against 
iupson’s criticism, in the review referred to. IT hope to return 
to this criti sm in a second edition of the book. 
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Educational Psychology. By Kk. L. THorNpIKE. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Columbia University, New York City, 1910. Pp. vy, 
248. Price $1.50. 


The tirst edition of this work was reviewed in Minp, N.S.. xiv., 119, 
The second edition has grown, by the inclusion of new matter, from 177 
to 248 pages, although the chapter on the ‘t Influence of Special Training 
upon More General Abilities ” is omitted. 

The matter of the book has been rearranged. After a general intro- 
duction, and a chapter on the measurement of individual differences, 
come a series of five chapters upon ‘ influence’: the influence of sex, of 
race, of family, of maturity. of environment. Then follow chapters on 
the nature and amount of individual differences in single traits, on the re- 
lations between the amounts of traits in the same individual, and on 
the nature and amount of individual differences in combinations of traits 
{types of intellect and character). A concluding chapter deals with ex- 
treme individual differences (exceptional children) ; and there are three 
appendices. 

A few points of interest may be noted. Prof. Thorndike’s attitude to 
Mendelian theory is non-committal ; ‘‘as a result of the difficulty of find- 
ing any traits appearing in only two degrees each substantially invariable,” 
he writes, ‘‘ many students of heredity would frankly admit that the 
determiners did vary somewhat and that one determiner could blend with 
another similar determiner”. He himself believes that individual varia- 
tions in traits are usually, perhaps always, continuous (in the sense that 
mass, ainperage, heat, human stature and anemia are continuous , and 
that they usually cluster around one central tendency or type. ‘* Withina 
group of the same sex, race and age, in original traits, the variations from 
the central tendency occur in approximately the relative frequencies 
described by the probability distribution.” In the chapter on ‘* Types 
of Intellect and Character,” he argues strongly for the single-type and 
against the multiple-type theory. ** Instead of a few ‘ pure’ types or 
inany ‘mixed’ types [of mental imagery], there is one type—mediocrity.” 
‘itis highly probable that, when actual measurements are made, medi- 
ocrity . . . will be found to be the one real type of [temperament].” In 
this chapter, the author overestimates the range of Betts’ results (the 
nature of images ‘ voluntarily summoned’ is not to be taken as a criterion 
of type at large) and underestimates the results of other investigators. 


F. Prevers. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Witttam JerusaLem, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Philosophy and Pedagogy at the University of Vienna.  Autho- 
vised Translation from the 4th Edition. By Charles F. Sanders, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Pennsylvania College. New York : 
Macmillan Co., 1910, 


The value of Prof. Jerusalem’s Introduction to Philosophy is sufticiently 
attested by the fact that since its original publication in 1899 it has goue 
through four editions. It is therefore well deserving of an English 
translation, but remembering the excellent German of his own transla- 
tion of William James’s Pragmatism, it is a pity that his American 
translator has not reciprocated the service. Thus, on pages 101-102, 
* Virwertung” is translated by “verification” instead of ‘‘ use,” a 
mistake which entirely obscures the argument, and on page 102. in a 
quotation from a German article of Dr. Schiller’s, the phrase *“ Mittel 
und Vermittelung,” “means and mediation,” is rendered “means and 
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mediator,” which deprives the assertion of all meaning. Even the name 
of the American philosopher Peirce is misspelt Pierce in the translation. 

Prof. Jerusalem’s own work stands in need of little commendation 
here. He is well known as one of the chief German discoverers of 
Pragmatism, as his two books Die Urteilsfunktion (1895) and Der Kri- 
tishe Idealismus und die reine Logik (1905) amply prove, and in the 
present work, which is admirably adapted for a pragmatic introduction 
to philosophy, his old position is re-stated with force and clearness. 
The book contains also valuable sections on the philosophy of Asthe- 
tics and on Ethics, both subjects being treated from the scientific and 
biological standpoint characteristic of the author. 

It only remains to hope that the English translation of the work will 
(when its errors have been corrected) prove as successful as the previous 
editions of it in its original language. 

D. L. Murray. 


On the Theory of the Tifinite in Modern Thought. By E. |g JOURDAIN. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. 55, 


Two addresses by the Vice-Principal of St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford, one 
on The Problem of the Finite and the Infinite,” the other on “ Prag- 
matism and a Theory of Knowledge”. The intention is to deal in 
a general way with the philosophical problems suggested by the Theory 
of Assemblages. Presumably the audiences to which the addresses were 
delivered had already some knowledge of the Theory of Assemblages 
itself, since it is rather taken for granted than explained. Miss 
Jourdain’s remarks are often suggestive, but the reader should be 
warned that her statements about the sense put on “ intinite” in Greek 
Philosophy are, in general, the very reverse of the truth. It is also 
perhaps a piece of doubtful wisdom to employ the arithmetic of the 
Transtinite to the interpretation of the Quicunque rult. For the three 
persone of the formula are surely meant to be infinite wnities, while 
the whole doctrine of the Transfinite deals with infinite aygreyutes. And 
one might perhaps doubt whether the theology of page 46 does not 
amount to actual Tritheism. It involves at the least a very thorough- 
going Subordinationism to which the author probably did not mean to 
commit herself. 


\ E T 
Pa Ws de . 


Seritti di G. Vailati (1865-1909). Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth ; 
Firenze : Successori B. Seeber, 1911. Pp. xxix, 972. 


Prof. Vailati, whose untimely death two years ago was a serious loss to 
Italian philosophy, is best known to the world at large as one of the 
band of eminent mathematicians and logicians of whom Prof. Peano, 
still happily with us, is the central figure. Vailati’s interests were, 
however, far from being confined to pure logic and mathematics. More 
than most men he realised the ambition to take all knowledge for his 
province, as is abundantly illustrated by the handsome memorial volume 
before us, which forms a complete collection of the numerous reviews 
and short articles in which his views were given to the world. Over and 
above his contributions to Logic and Mathematics, he dealt with subjects 
drawn from such a variety of fields as Sociology, Pedagogy, Economics, 
Psychical Research, the history of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, and 
always with a remarkable acuteness and a singular wealth of information. 
To English and American readers some of the most interesting papers of 
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the collection are bound to be the series of reviews which expound his 
attitude towards Pragmatism, a movement with which he felt a great 
deal of sympathy. To write a critical notice of the ordinary kind on a 
volume made up of over 200 short papers on half a score of different 
sciences is obviously impossible. One can only thank the editors 
heartily for so worthy a memorial of the departed thinker. It should 
be said that the volume has the typographical excellence one is accus- 
tomed to expect in the best Italian work, and is introduced by a touching 
biographical sketch from the pen of Vailati’s kinsman and intimate 
friend, Father Orazio Premoli. 
A. BE 


A (inide to Reading in Social Ethies and Allied NSibjects : Lists of Books 
and Articles Selected and Deseribed fel the Use of General Readers, 
3y Teachers in Harvard University. Published by Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., 1910. Pp. x. 265. 





The title of this little book is a sufficient indication of its contents, 
elected bibliographies are given under the headings :; Social Philosophy, 
ocial Institutions, Social Service, The Ethics of Modern Industry. Social 
Aspects of Religion, and Bibliographical References in Social Ethics, 
Nearly all are well done ; perhaps we may single out. for special mention, 
Prof. Palmer’s treatment of Ethical Theory and Dr. McConnell’s of Crime 
and Criminals. Social Psychology has fared somewhat poorly. 


Ss 
S 


J. Fretp. 


The Essence of Religion. By BorDEN PARKER Bowne. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin Co.. 1910.) Pp. viii, 209 Price $1.50, 


This is a collection of twelve sermons and other addresses which the late 
Prof. Bowne revised and prepared for publication shortly before his 
death, They deal with such topies as Righteousness the Essence of 
Religion, Salvation and Belief, The Christian Doctrine of the World, 
Prayer, The Law and Successful Living. The style is clear and forcible ; 
the matter will be familiar to those who have read the author's earlier 


works. The Tminanence of God and Studies in Chaistionity, 
J. FYE. 





Pruth on Trials An Barpu sition of the Nature of Truth. preceded bd 
(ritique of Pragmatism and an Appreciation of its Leader. L 
Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.. 1911 P}>. vi, 138. 


Price S1.00, 


Dr. Carus has here brought together in book form. and supplied with a 





full mdex, “he various papers on the nature of truth (Pragmatism, The 


Philosophy or Personal Equation. The Rock of Ages. The Nature of 
Truth) which he has published during the past three years in Th 
Monist ; an Appendix reprints certain criticisms of pragmatism from the 





saine source. The writer’s philosophical standpoint has been indicated 
in MIND, xix., 454 f. 
J. WaA®ERLOW. 
Substanzbegrith wid Funkti usbegritt. Untersuchungen ber die Grund- 
fragen der Evkenutuiskritih. Von ERNst CASSII 
Pp. xv, 459. 





No work of Dr. Cassirer can be said to stand in need of any commenda- 
tory introduction for the readers of Mrxp, to whom he has long been 
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known as one of the most thoughtful and thorough writers of what may 
be generally called the Neo-Kantian School. There are features of the 
present volume in particular which should ake it indispensable to the 
serious student of the problems connected with the methods and con- 
cepts of science. One is, that, as might have been expected from his past 
achievements, the author shows hinself fully abreast of those developments 
in the philosophy of Mathematics which are perhaps the most remarkable 
contribution of our own ave to the advance of scientific thought. The sig- 
niticance of the modern reduction of pure Mathematics to the theory of 
assemblages and types of order, itself a construction involving, to use the 
phraseology of Mr. Russell, ‘‘ none but logical ’’ constants and functions, 
receives full recognition. and it is perhaps the most striking feature of the 
work that the ideas suggested by these achievements in the domain of 
pure thought are made to serve as the basis for a further searching ex- 
amination of the presuppositions and methods of exact natural science. 
Incidentally there is some excellent criticism of leading peculiarities of 
Mr. Russell’s realism, his assumed hard and fast distinction between 
“existence ” and the realm of objects of pure science, and again between 
the ‘terms involved in science and the relations between them, and 
his doctrine of the purely passive character of knowledge. The results 
arrived at are, as might have been expected, in their general character 
those which are natural in an idealistic interpretation of science. The 
alleged hard and fast severance between terms which are, in the last 
resort, passively given to a simple apprehension, and relations taken to 
be * extrinsic’ and ungrounded, vanishes before an analysis which shows 
that the datum accepted as ‘* given” is ‘‘ given” only in relation to a 
postulated system of orderly connexions. When we aim rightly at 
exhibiting the results of science as the establishment of functions of 
‘ invariants,” it is always only in relation to our initial system of postu- 
lates that the ‘‘ arguments” of our functions can be said to be ‘‘ in- 
variant,” and the history of the gradual perfection of scientific hypotheses 
is precisely the history of the discovery that the ‘* invariants ” with which 
we have started are not absolute but demand further determination by 
reference to still more ultimate invariants. The absolutely invariant is a 
postulate of scientific thought which always remains a transcendent ‘‘ be- 
yond” at every stage of our actual achievement. Equally pertinent is 
the criticism of the ‘‘ descriptive ” theory of the scientific problem as con- 
ceived by empiricism. Science, we are often told, aims at being simply 
a full description of given facts. In its actual developments the descrip- 
tion is, indeed, only affected by the aid of mathematical “ hypotheses,” 
but these ‘‘ hypotheses’ are no more than fictions by which we aid our 
iinagination, and the ultimate voal of science, so at least we hear from 
the numerous representatives of the ‘‘ descriptive” view who tacitly 
assume the metaphysical doctrines of sensualistie empiricism, would be 
the elimination of hypothesis and the reduction of the whole content of 
knowledge to acquaintance with data passively given in sense-perception. 
Here again Dr. Cassirer’s criticisms turn upon the triumphant demon- 
stration that the alleged distinction between the fact and the hypothetical 
construction is illusory; the supposed “ fact’ can only be described in 
terms which already imply a connected system of logical postulates. The 
systematic interconnexion of all “ facts”? and even their connexion jn 
accord with some definitely conceived system of postulates, is presup- 
posed by the simplest statement about any ‘‘ isolated ” fact ; a modifica- 
tion in our conception of the structural system of the postulates of 
knowledge carries with it corresponding modifications in our conception 
of the facts to be connected. These results are not, of course, in them- 
selves new, but they are illustrated by a wealth of material from the 
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sciences handled in a masterly manner, and reaftirmed against the ‘“ new 
realism” in a way which must give the liveliest satisfaction to any who 
might be inclined to fear that the modern advances of pure science have 
in any way invalidated the general position of a “ critical ” idealism. 

It is a striking sign of the times that, as the very title of the book 
shows, the underlying thought of the whole argument involves a return 
to conceptions laid down for the theory of knowledge by Plato, and 
already perverted in the Aristotelian logic. As we all know, the charae- 
teristic achievement of Kant was to substitute for the traditional view of 
concepts as revealing to us a “substance” behind ‘“ phenomena,” the 
thought of their ‘* functional ” value for the ordering of the phenomenal. 
Now, as Dr. Cassirer admirably explains, the whole point of view against 
which Kant’s polemic is directed, springs directly from the Aristotelian 
theory of the formation of concepts by ‘‘ abstraction”. The concept, in 
this view, gives us simply the residue of common characteristics found 
in each of a group of objects when we have stripped off all that is peculiar 
only to some of them. Now what Plato had already seen with perfect clear- 
ness, and what the history of mathematical physies and chemistry has abso- 
lutely demonstrated, is that the concepts of genuine science are all of a 
kind which cannot be reached by the repeated performance of the process 
of abstraction. The concepts which, in mathematical physics, make the 
course of nature intelligible to us, are expressed in its equations and 
functions. And what these express is regularly the type of order or law 
of formation of some numerical series, i.e. something which can never be 
detected as a “ common feature” detachable by abstraction from the in- 
dividual terms of the series when they are compared with one another. 
Thus the character of an infinite series is indicated by the limit to which 
it converges, but no inspection of an individu ul term of the series will 
ever reveal the limit as one of a group of ** marks” detachable by abstrac- 
tion. It is the distinguishing feature of the Platonic eS, themselves a 
product of reflexion on the logical nature of mathematical science, that 
they exhibit just this character of being limits which, to use Plato’s 
own terminology, are not discovered by abstraction, but constructively 

‘posited’. The English reader will be reminded of the way in which 
Prof. Stewart has recently called attention to the ‘‘ methodological ”’ side 
of the Platonic doctrine. Thus, I may remark, we get the curious result 
that it is precisely because the Platonic eidos is, as Aristotle is always 
complaining, ‘‘ outside” the particulars of sense, that it can act as an 
ideal ‘‘ norm” or “ standard”. Because it is ywpis rv aicOnrav, it can 
function as a law or type of order for the e interpretation of possible ‘* data 
of sense’. Another matter in respect to which the author rightly calls 
attention to the mischief done by Aristotelian perversion of Plato is the 
psychology of the categories. As he observes, it was a fatal blunder in 
analysis when Aristotle substituted for the doctrine of the Theewtetus that 
the fundamental types of order are apprehended by ‘ the soul herself 
apart from the mediation of the organs of sense,” the inherently mislead- 
ing theory of the xowd aig@yra. The psychological mistake involved is, of 
course, an exact counterpart of the logical error of regarding the concept 
as a residuum left over after abstraction. The categories once classed as 
Kowa aiaO@nra, cease to be recognised as types of relation, constructions 
of the understanding and are mistaken for marks or characters which can 
be detected by sense perception in the isolated datum. It is precisely 
the same fallacy which, as Dr. Cassirer well observes, infects both the 

‘empiristic ” and ‘* nativistic ” theories of the apprehension of space in 
our modern psychology. As he puts it, with Special reference to Stumpf's 
presentation of the ‘‘ nativistic ” argument, ** that every relation is the re- 
lation of something, and so far presupposes fundame ntu upon which it is 
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built may be true enough, though it must not be forgotten that the 
dependence is completely reciprocal, so that the fundamenta need the 
relation no less than it needs the fundumenta, But it is not implied that 
that which constitutes the peculiar character of a special principle of 
order must be in its turn capable of being exhibited as a ‘mark’ in the 
content (inhaltliches Merkemal) of the elements ordered. Were we to 
make this assumption, we should in the end have to ascribe to the ‘ con- 
tent’ as many special ‘ qualities’ as there are ways of connecting it with 
and relating it to other contents. We should have to postulate a specific 
Wahrnehmungsbestand pot merely for spatial order, but for temporal order, 
and further for every kind of quantitative or qualitative comparison ” (pp. 
456-457). 
A. E. Taytor. 


Lu Filosofia di Giambatista Vico. Da Bexeperro Croce, (Suggi Filo- 
sofici IL) Bari, 1911. Pp. ix, $16. 


Vico is the most original thinker that Southern Italy —-a land fertile in 
thinkers of genius-—has produced since Parmenides ; and if he does not 
rank as the founder of Comparative Sociology, it is because he went so 
far in advance of his age as to be forgotten when the work to which he 
had vainly devoted his life was resumed and successfully carried on. 
This, one might suppose, was glory enough. But it does not satisfy his 
countrymen. They must needs proclaim the author of the Scienza 
Nuova to have been no less a metaphysician than a sociologist, and 
dilate on the profundity of works which Vico himself wished to consign 
to oblivion. Because half a dozen of his brilliant apergus have been re- 
discovered and worked out by nineteenth century science, therefore his 
philosophy contained the whole nineteenth century in germ. Because 
some verbal resemblances may be made out between his speculations 
and German transcendentalism, therefore he anticipated the whole de- 
velopment from Kant to Hegel. 

Signor Benedetto Croce does not go to quite the same lengths of 
extravagance as another Italian critic whose work I noticed in a former 
number of Minp (April, 1911, p. 289) ; and his account of Vico’s philos- 
ophy is on the whole no less remarkable for the soundness of its judg- 
ments than for the brilliancy of its exposition: it is only in the general 
summary with which the book concludes that such preposterous claims 
as those referred to are put forward on behalf of his hero. 

If the forecasts of nineteenth-century thought in the Scienza Nuova 
have been greatly exaggerated, so also Signor Croce has considerably 
overestimated the extent of its author’s reaction against his own century. 
This has been shown by anticipation in a very able article on Vico in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, understood to be from the pen of a very 
distinguished living Italian historian. No mention is made of that article 
in the bibliography appended to this work ; yet, though short, it remains 
an important contribution to the literature of the subject, and by con- 
necting Vico’s speculations with the flourishing contemporary school of 
Neapolitan jurisprudence it supplies a valuable corrective to Croce’s one- 
sided view. But besides this more direct action the general influence of 
eighteenth-century philosophy inakes itself felt in more ways than one. 
The idea of the different nations as so many disconnected individualities, 
each working out its own civilisation on independent yet parallel lines, 
betrays the radically anti-social genius of the whole age and vividly re- 
calls the windowless monads of Leibniz—the very thinker whom Croce 
puts up as Vico’s complete antithesis. It was doing a good service to 
show, as Vico did, that the Decemviral legislation was not borrowed 
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from Solon; but his insulating method did not allow him to recognise 
the inestimable debt of later Roman law to Greek philosophy. The 
same monadism is perhaps responsible for his theory of recurring cycles 

a theory too lightly passed over in this volume. For precisely what 
saves the nations from the fate predicted for them by the Scienza Nuorg 
of an ever-repeated relapse into barbarism is their healthy interaction, 
the torch being not simply handed on to successive racers, but backwards 
and forwards from one racer to another. Tosave us from the stagnation 
of Moab, sitting for ever on his own lees, we need not, like Judah, be 
carried into captivity : it is now enough that the spirit of the wine itself 
should be ‘poured from vessel to vessel’. In this respect the last 
century, to its great profit, completely reversed Vico’s method. 

Another error due to the Zeitgeist was Vico’s gross exaggeration of the 
barbaric element in Homer. It was right to show that the Homerie 
poems were not sermons in hexameters but representations of elemental 
human passion. At the same time it was sickly sentimentalism to cri- 
ticise them as if they were nothing else, to ignore the high rationality 
with which they are pregnant all through. Had Vico studied Shakes- 
peare, as Croce wishes he had, he would probably have agreed with 
Voltaire in comparing him to a drunken savage. And his aseription of 
the Iliad and Odyssey to the combined inspiration of a whole age rather 
than to the genius and art of one or more great poets, if it antici- 
pated Wolf—another child of the eighteenth century -certainly did 
not anticipate the more matured judgment of the nineteenth century. 
still less that of the twentieth. It may be admitted that Vico w: 
genuine Romanticist ; but we know from Shaftesbury’s Chavracteristi 
that Romanticism was rife in the reign of Queen Anne. For the last 
fifty years it has been no more than a literary survival. 

It seems to me that the best part of this book is the account of Vico's 
personality with which it concludes. Carlyle has found no place in his 
gallery for the hero as a philosopher. The character here depicted 
might go far to supply that void. Like Milton’s his ‘soul was like a 
star and dwelt apart ’—like Milton’s also and still more his heart *the 
lowliest duties on herself did lay’: quite literally, too, for the complete 
illiteracy and incoinpetency of his wife obliged the greatest genius in 
Italy to do the housekeeping for himself. and that too in the narrowest 
domestic circumstances. His flatteries of the great seem to us profuse 
and insincere ; but they were demanded by the manners of the age. and 
without such a tribute he might have been left to starve. As it was. 
beyond a scanty livelihood his literary labours brought him no more than 
the reputation for learning indiscriminately enjoyed by the ruck of 
classical scholars ; his originality, where it was recognised at all. being 
looked on as a species of insanity. It does not appear. however, that he 
was ever credited, as Buckle has been, with holding opinions the direct 
opposite of what he actually taught; for the suspicions occasionally 
thrown upon his orthodoxy, although personally unmerited, indicate. as 
Croce points out, a just perception of the consequences to which his 
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philosophy ultimately leads. 


A. W. BEN. 
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VIII.— PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuitosopHicaL Review. Vol. xx., No. 1. R. B. Perry. ‘The 
Philosophy of William James.’ [James’s Philosophy was a study of 
man, or of life; he was thus interested in the nature of the human mind, 
and in man’s great enterprises, knowledge and religion. (1) Mind is 
pictured as follows : The organism operates, interestedly and selectively, 
within its natural environment; and the manifold of elements thus 
selected composes the mind’s content. Viewed by itself, this content 
exhibits characteristic patterns or groupings ; the most striking is the 
knowledge process. But as the body is the original instrument of selec- 
tion and the source of individual bias, so bodily states and orientation 
will be the nucleus of every individual field of content. (2) The problem 
of theory of knowledge, to be solved empirically, is: How can idea and 
object be two, and yet the one be knowledge ot the other, and both fall 
within the same individual conscious field / All knowledge, for James, 
is virtually direct or presentative. All truth, applied and theoretical, is 
defined in terms of satisfaction, but of a determined satisfaction, whose 
conditions are imposed on the one hand by environment, and on the other 
by the interest which called ferth the idea. James is aradical empiricist 
by his discovery that the relations between things are found along with 
the things themselves ; a realist, by his acceptance, as theorist of know- 
ledge, of the non-mental world-order of common-sense and science. (3) 
There are genuine options for belief; and the evidence of inystical ex- 
periences creates a distinct probability in favour of theism. Indeter- 
minism may be looked for, in a pluralistic universe ; pluralism itself 
follows directly from James’s theory of knowledge. The supremacy of 
the good is not guaranteed, but is only made possible, and thrown into 
the future as a goal of endeavour.] R. M. Maclver. ‘Society and 
State.’ [Hellenism cannot furnish the key to the modern State, since 
within the small circle of the Greek city the distinction of State and 
society lay concealed. Rousseau declares that the general will cannot 
err; he thus fails to distinguish between the social and the political 
order. Hegel distinguishes only the economic syste from the State 
organisation, while at the same time he includes in this system certain 
essentially State institutions. Bosanquet confuses State and society both 
in his account of the State and in his doctrine of real and actual will. In 
fact, the State is determinate, a closed organisation of social life ; society 
is indeterminate, an ever-evolving system that extends beyond the State 
and is but partially controlled by it. Citizenship is not adequate to 
social interest ; and the paths of social interest do not stop at the fron- 
tiers of States.] G.N. Dolson. ‘The Philosophy of Henri Bergson.—u.’ 
{After pointing out that Bergson and the pragmatists are alike in their 
opposition to rationalism, but that they have an entirely different con- 
ception of the nature of philosophy, the writer discusses Bergson’s system 
under three heads. (1) Intelliqe nee and Instinct. Here there are diffi- 
culties in the treatinent both of memory and of instinet. If knowledge 
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is the identification of subject and object, the choice of instinct as the 
knowing faculty is in some sense justified ; but the outcome must be fatal 
to philosophy. (2) Time and Space. The main problem here is the rela- 
tive value of permanence and of change ; the appeal is to intuition, that 
is, again, to faith. (3) Matte r and im reeption, Here the ontological 
and cognitive status of matter is obscure. In general, the difticulties of 
Bergson’s epistemology are inherent. while those of his metaphysics are 
less radical, and appear rather as ambiguities than as contradictions. 
Historically, Bergson stands nearest to Heraclitus ; and, after Heraclitus, 
to Schopenhauer and von Hartmann.] Discussions. J. E. Boodin. 
‘The Nature of Truth: A Reply.’ [The ontological absolute cannot be 
accepted as a postulate; proof must be forthcoming.| R.A. Tsanoff. 
‘Rejoinder.’ [There must be an organic unity of epistemology and on- 
tology.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. 





PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. xvii., No. 5. E. M. Weyer. <A 
Unit-concept of Consciousness.’ [All the natural sciences have their 
unit-concepts : cell, molecule. atom, point, ete. Psychology, and especi- 
ally comparative psychology, stands in pressing need of such a concept. 
We may find it, tentatively, in the following: (1) a small amount of 
complexity, differentiated in clearness as distinguished from sensory 
intensity (i.¢.. a field of attention); (2) a mass of sensations, as yet un- 
differentiated but soon to differentiate. the earliest line of cleavage beiny 
that which sets aside ‘muscular’ sensations: and (5) four varieties of 
feeling, strain, and relaxation (accompanying massive and reduced sensory 
contents), and excitement and depression (accompanying marked change 
in sensory contents and the return of consciousness to a static condition). 
This autonomous unit of consciousness, by virtue of the shifting of its 
states of feeling in accordance with its own peculiar laws, introduces greate1 
variety into the series of possible responses to stimuli than would arise 
through mechanical causes acting alone.| K. Dunlap and G. R. Wells. 
‘Some Experiments with Reactions to Visual and Auditory Stimuli.’ 
[Preliminary report, giving figures but no inferences, upon reaction ex 
periments (sensory attention) of four kinds: reactions to simultaneou 
light and sound stimuli, with attention directed exclusively to the one 
stimulus, as compared with reactions to light or sound stimuli alone; 
discrimination of light from sound. with reaction to the one and not to 
the other stimulus; discrimination of the combination of the two from 
either separately, with reaction to the combination and not to the 
single stimulus; and discrimination of light or sound alone from the 
combination of the two. with reaction to the single stimulus and not 
to the combination. It was found, in special experiments, that the 
chronoscope may be levelled by eye, without fear that a slight tip will 
affect the times.] H. H. Bawden. *The Comic as [lustrating the 
Summation-irradiation Theory of Pl 


leasure-pain.’ [Acreeable emotion is 
connected with such massing of stimuli as leads to a response within the 


normal limits of the functional capacity of the organism, while pain 
accompanies the piling-up of stimuli and the subsequent discharg 
these exceed the limits of such normal functioning. This theory ts ilius- 
trated and contirmed by Zeising’s description of the comic as ‘tension. 
discharge, and recovery of poise’. Tension or summation is shown physic- 
nuruity of the ideational 


it-systems ; there must. however. 
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apparent break or disadaptation turns out to be really an adaptation ; 
this recovery of polse 1s the counterpart of what is elsewhere termed 
wsthetic repose. Laughter is the most primitive form of zesthetie ex 
perience ; the comic antedates the tragic, which is grafted upon it by a 
curious process of inversion. } 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHoLocy. Vol. xxii, No. 1. F. L. Wells. 
‘Practice Effects in Free Association.’ [Practice has four usual effects 
it reduces the time of association towards a limit of approximately 1:2 
sec. (median of fifty associations) ; it differentiates and particularises 
the responses, by increasing the readiness of the reactor’s total vocabu- 
lary ; it renders the form of association more and more superficial ; and 
it lessens the emotive value of the experiment. and there fore its ap splice: a- 
bility to purposes which imply this value.]| H. Kakise. * A Preliminary 
E xperimente al Study of the Conscious Concomitants of Understanding.’ 
fAn introspe ctive study of the understanding of words and phrases, given 
to vision or audition, with and without limitation to the first moment of 
comprehension. The experience of ieaning. in all its varieties, is found 
to be some serial phase of a process of reproduction, some stage of the 
revival of related past experiences. The * feeling of familiarity ’ appears 
as an irreducible retrospective * quality ’ of a present impression, ** a color- 
ation or configuration given to the present impression by the rudimentary 
revival of its past experience’. The author also recounises a ‘ feeling of 
content,’ as an awareness of the more or less fused aggregate of incipient 
associations. 7 bare feeling of richness or poorness without explicit lmavery 
(Ach’s subexcitation of a field of reproductive tendencies). ‘There is no 
pure conscious meaning or knowing aside from these two feelings. Many 
de:ails are furnished with regard to imagery ; whether or not a concrete 
epresentation has any part in the understanding-consciousness depends 
marily upon the time which one devotes to the word or phrase in 
sstion. For study of the general laws and individual peculiarities of 
association, the writer prefers Bithler’s method to that of the association 
eaction.| I. H. Coriat. * The Psychopathology of Apraxia.’ [Review of 
literature ; attempt at psychophysiological explanation ; report of two 
eases. Normal voluntary activity depends on two mechanisms: the sen- 
sory representation of the successive phases of the total complex act 
kinetic formula), and the translation of this representation into external 
movement (exteriorisation). In motor apraxia, the kinetic formula is de- 
fective ; it is a motor dissociation, in which special kinzesthetic memories 
lie outside the tield of general motor innervation. This isolation of part- 
contents of the kinetic formula depends ordinarily on a break in conduc- 














tion of callosal fibres.] F. Angell. «Note on Some of the Physical 
pastors Affecting Reaction Time, together with a Description of a New 
Reaction Key.’ [With increase of the tension of the spring in the or- 


dinary tele eraph key, reaction time is shortened ; this result is probably 
physical, due to an acceleration of finger-movement imparted by recoil of 
the spring. Experiments witha trigger-key show that increased tension 
of pull means increased reaction time. with a tendency towards smaller 
ian variation and decrease of distance pulled.] F. H. Safford. * Pre- 
cision of Measurements Applied to Psychometric Functions.’ | Critiqu 
of Urban.] HH. L. Hollingworth. ~*The Psychology of Drowsiness : an 
Introspective and Analytical Study.’ [The drowsiness hallucination 
is a perceptual fusion or complication, characterised by transformation of 
type of imayvery ; by sensory, perseverative and ideal substitution ; }y 
i of association, chiefly on a sensory basis ; and by isolation of 
associative trains. It is accompanied by tendencies to grandeur and vast 





ness, and by rapidly developed ammesia ; there is no evidence of sym- 
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bolism.] Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. E. L. Norris, A. G. Twiss, M. F. Washburn.--‘xtv. An 
Effect of Fatigue on Judgments of the Affective Value of Colours.’ [The 
effect of fatigue, in lowering affective value, is beyond question. It is far 
less marked in the case of saturated colours than in those of shades and 
tints.} M. F. Washburn. «xv. A Note on the Affective Values of 
Colours.’ [Affective value, in order highest to lowest, attaches to tints, 
shades, saturated colours ; affective reaction, whether by pleasantness or 
by unpleasantness, is most positive for saturated colours, and more posi- 
tive for tints than for shades.]|| W. T. Shepherd. ‘'The Discrimination 
of Articulate Sounds by Raccoons.’ [Four animals learned to distinguish 
their names, called in varying tones of voice from other words ; the words 
were called in irregular order. There were marked individual ditferences : 
270 and 500 trials for the best and worst learners. ] Book Reviews. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs. — viii., 
3. G. Santayana. ‘ Russell’s Philosophical Hssays.—1.’ [Apprecia- 
tive, but objects to the worship of mathematics.] E. G. Spaulding. 
‘Realism : a reply to Prof. Dewey and an Exposition.’ [Cf. vii.. 20, 
Very long, but seems incapable of seeing the gravamen of Dewey’s first 
charge, ¢iz., that an attempt has been made to decide a question of fact 
by a mere definition of the meaning of ‘genuine knowledge’. J. 
Dewey’s Kejoinder consequently merely points this out. |—viii., 4. H.C. 
Brown. ‘The Logic of Mr. Russell.’ [‘* Strengthens the suspicion 
that the new logic is nothing but the old logic dressed up in new clothes 
* borrowed from a highly technical science,” and so in ‘an unnecessarily 
inaccessible form ”.] K. Schmidt. ‘Tenth Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association.’ [The discussions seem largely to have cet 
red round neo-realism and Dewey's criticism of it.—v. above. }—viii., 5. 
G. Santayana. ‘ Russell’s Philosophical Essays.—1.’ [On Russell on 
Pragmatism and on Pragmatism at length, on Russell’s own theory 
briefly and without recognition of the importance of the problem of 
error; most Interesting in the author’s attempt to make his own very 
elusive position clear.] R. S. Woodworth. * New York Brarch of the 
American Psychological Association.’—viii., 6. J. H. Robinson. * The 
Relation of History to the Newer Sciences of Man.’ [Though the scien- 
titic way of writing history has supplanted the literary, history is not yet 
sufficiently historical in that it does not rely enough or the genetic 
method which the natural sciences now employ. Archeology, anthyro- 
pology, social and animal psychology all yield results the historian must 
know to perform his scientific function.] B. A. W. Russell. ~The 
Basis of Realism.’ [Expresses his ‘almost complete agreement’ with 
the ‘Six Realists’ of vii., 15, and expounds, briefly but clearly, the 
notion of external relations and its connexion with realism and pluralism. 
It leads to the result that “many questions which have beer supposed 
amenable to « priori treatment must be dealt with empirically, since 
logic leaves the alternatives undecided”. Contains also the doctrine that 
a general proposition may be known though no instance of it is known, 
which is exemplitied by “all the multiplication-sums that rever have 
been and never will be thought of by any human being deal with num- 
bers over 1000”. But seeing that there can hardly be a ‘ multiplica- 
tion-sum ’ until there are numbers, and that in this example the definite 
nunbers necessary to constitute the problem and to exemplify a case of 
an ‘ unthought-of multiplication-sum,’ are explicitly supposed to be lack- 
ing. it would seem that Mr. Russell had illustrated only the mind’s power 
of framing unmeaning propositions. }—viii., 7. W. T. Bush.  * The 
Emancipation of Intelligence.’ [Traces the ideas of God, the soul and 
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the universe to ‘animistic reminiscence,’ and regards idealism as mere 
dialectical juggling with these obsolete notions.] E. A. Singer. ‘Mind 
as an Observable Object.’ [Has discovered James’s lapse in repudiating 
‘an automatic sweetheart which should be absolutely indistinguishable 
from a spiritually animated maiden,’ but does not suggest the proper cor- 
rection, viz., that if the cases were «absolutely indistinguishable, it would 
not matter pragimatically whether the lady were ca//ed ‘automatic’ or not, 
because the meaning would be the same. ]—viii., 8. G. A. Tawney. 
‘Consciousness in Psychology and Philosophy.’ [* It is all very well to 
write psychology for the sake of psychology . . . but we need a psy- 
chology of human conduct to supplant the psychology of consciousness. ”] 
M. E. Haggerty. ‘The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association.’ [Says the use and meaning of consciousness 
was the chief problem. |—viii.,9. I W. Riley. ‘Continental Critics 
of Pragmatism.’ [Chiefly about the French popularisers, Bourdeau, 
Hébert, Chaumeix.] B.C. Ewer. ‘The Kleventh Annual Meetiny 
of the Western Philosophical Association.’ P. Hughes. ‘Note on 
Methods of Refutation in Philosophy.’ [Accuses B. Russell’s example 
of an unknowable reality in viii., 8, of converse fallacy of accident and 
contradiction in terms. | 


ARCHIVES DE PsycnoLoaizt. ‘Tome x., No. 1. J. L. des Bancels. 
‘L’odorat ; Revue générale et critique.’ [A useful review, under the titles : 
odours and odorous substances, the olfactory apparatus, the external 
mechanism of olfaction, olfactometry, the laws of olfactory sensation, 
reaction-times and olfactory reflexes.| P, Dubois, ‘Conception psycho- 
logique de l’origine des psychopathies.’ [Brief review of the theories, 
physical and psychological, of the origin of mental disorders, from the 
earliest times to the present day ; detailed exposition of the views of 
Heinroth (Leipzig, 1818). Mental disorder is due to the incidence of 
both physical and moral stresses ; but the influences in question are often 
trivial, and are common to the majority of lives, normal as well as 
abnormal. The essential factor in mental disorder is the ‘ primitive 
mentality ’ of the subject: a certain inherited mode of reaction, thought 
and feeling, and a certain temporary disposition, a ‘ fragility,’ induced by 
fatigue, night, menstruation, puberty, senility, illness, intoxication, ete. 
Native weakness of mentality, psychasthenia, is thus the cause of psycho- 
pathic conditions ; and they must be treated by psychotherapeutic 
procedures, by intellectual and moral education.] F, Ruch. ‘ Mélancolie 
et psychothérapie.’ [Report of a typical case of melancholia (attack, cure, 
relapse, and final cure), which was successfully treated on the psycho- 
logical principles set forth in the preceding article.]  P. Bovet. 
‘ Loriginalité et la banalité dans les experiences collectives d’association ; 
Note sur la fagon de les mesurer.’ [Collective experiments on verbal 
association have proved the existence of ‘ preferred’ or frequently 
recurring associations. It is easy to calculate from the results the 
coefticients of commonplaceness or originality of the individual reactors ; 
to determine the relative homogeneity of the group ; and to arrange the 
stimulus-words in the order of their power to evoke commonplace (or 
original) associations. It appears that commonplaceness, as thus 
ineasured, is a mental constant.] O. Polimanti. ‘Les céphalopodes ont-ils 
une mémoire /’ [Repetition and variation of von Uexkiill’s experiments 
with Eledone moschaia. There is no evidence of memory.] Recueil des 
faits ; documents et discussions. A. van Gennep. ‘Un cas de posses- 
sion.” [Description of a case of possession (girl of 18) from a document 
apparently of the beginning of the last century.| A. Lemaitre. ‘A 
propos des chiffres scolaires de conduite.’ [A good mark at school may 
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coexist with private maleconduct ; and the restlessness due to self-mastery 
at adolescence may lead to a bad school mark. Hence school rating is 
not a wholly reliable criterion of conduct.] C. Werner. ‘Ve Réunion 
des philosophes de la Suisse romande, Rolle, 16 juin 1910.’ E. Clapa- 
rede. ‘William James, 1842-1910.’ [An interesting sketch, with two 
portraits.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


ZEscHRiFt F. Psycno.oare. Bd. lvi., Heft 5. G. Ries. ‘ Beitriige 
zur Methodik der Intelligenzpriifung.’ [(1) Words actually connected as 
cause and effect were read in pairs to children of 11 to 14 years, with the 
instruction that they were to connect them in thought as they heard them ; 
the first members were then read alone, and the children wrote down the 
second. The coefficient of correlation with the teachers’ estimates ranged 
from 0°59 to 0°90. (2) A class whose coefficient of correlation by this 
method was 0°85 gave only 0°40 in a test of pure memory (nonsense 
syllables) ; the method evidently involves more than memory. (3) This 
additional factor, the capacity of apprehending the connexion between 
the import of two words, was tested by another method: a word was 
called out, and the children responded by writing down a word which 
stood to it in the relation of effect to cause. The coefficients of correla- 
tion now ranged from 0°85 to 0°94. (4) Tests of two classes by Ebbing- 
haus’ method of completion gave coeflicients less than those of the second, 
and no greater than those of the first, of the new methods.| A. Voigt. 
‘Uber die Beurteilung von Temperaturen unter dem Einfluss der Adap- 
tation.’ [The hands were adapted to differences of 5 or 10°, at: tempera- 
tures of 10, 20, 50, and 40° C., for times of 2 to 70 min. (usually, it seems, 
for 10 to 15 min.). The degree of adaptation attained was strikingly 
small, never exceeding one-fourth of complete or ideal adaptation.] A. 
Balaban. ‘ Uber den Unterschied des logischen und des mechanischen 
Gediichtnisses.’ [Lists of forty two-syllable words were presented to sight 
or hearing ; in some experiments they were to be taken mechanically, in 
others to be connected in pairs by some conscious relation. This latter, 
the logical procedure, resulted in quicker learning and better retention ; 
the times of reproduction, however, were on the average longer. Kx- 
amination of the reports proved that the logical procedure is, in fact, 
manifold ; the connexion may be external or internal; if internal, con- 
crete (imaginal) or abstract ; if abstract, a complex concept, a sentence, 
or a train of thoughts. The length of the times may be explained on the 
hypothesis that logical learning means, in essentials, the utilisation of 
already existent associations, or the realisation of determined reproduc- 
tions, or both of these things together, and that the formation of stronger 
associations by way of conscious unification plays only a subordinate part. | 
Literaturbericht. M.Ettlinger. ‘ Sammelbericht iiber Tierpsychologie, 
ii.’ Der IV. Internationale Kongress fiir Philosophie.—Bd. lvi., Heft 6. 
L. J. Martin. ‘Zur Lehre von den Bewegungsvorstellungen.’ — [In ex- 
plaining certain motor paralyses, Miiller and Schumann assumed, among 
other things, that movements are aroused by ideas of movement, and nor- 
mally by kinzesthetic ideas of movement ; that a visual idea of movement 
may evoke a movement in its own right ; that one idea may do vicarious 
duty for another, in the release of movements ; that the patient's ideas of 
movement are stronger if he looks at the member which is to be moved ; 
that his visual ideas of movement are stronger and also more effective, if 
he keeps his eyes open and watches the moving member, than if he 
closes his eyes; and that his remaining kinesthetic ideas, such as they 
are, are either unaffected by opening and closing of the eyes or are 
affected in the same way as the visual ideas of movement. All these 
propositions may be tested on normal observers. Experiments, with the 
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necessary modifications, were therefore made by three methods : by the 
method of ideation or of imagination, in which the observer thinks of the 
movement, without performing it, and then reports upon the nature of 
the ideas of movement which the imagination involved; by the method 
of precedent ideas, in which the observer performs the prescribed move- 
ment, and then reports upon the ideas of movement which directly pre- 
ceded performance ; and by the method of recollection, in which the 
observer performs the movement, calls it back by act of memory, and 
then reports upon the nature of the ideas of movement. The results 
confirm the first four of the MiUler-Schumann assumptions ; but the last 
two are shown not to be of general validity ; so that the theory will 
stand (apart from the necessary confirmation of assumptions not here 
touched upon) only if the paralyses in question are confined to patients 
of acertain type of mental constitution. So much for the main pur- 
pose of the paper: the experiments, which are numerous and widely 
varied, have an importance of their own, as throwing light upon the 
conscious antecedents of voluntary actions, the reduction of these ante- 
cedents with repetition, the criteria of kin:esthetic imagery, the functional 
dependencies of the ideas of movement, the effects of attention, and 
so forth.] Literaturbericht. M. Ettlinger. ‘Sammelbericht Uber 
Tierpsychologie, ii.” Umfrage um die Psychologie des motorischen 
Menschen. Internationaler Kongress fiir Pidologie. 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLoaig. Bd. xvii., Heft 1 und 2. V. 
Benussi. ‘Uber die Grundlagen des Gewichtseindruckes : Beitrige 
zur Psychologie des Vergleichens.’ [A paper of 185 pp., 15 of which 
the author requires for his summary: only a bare indication of method 
and results can here be given. (1) When a weight is lifted, mechanical 
work is done and a mechanical effect attained ; if the height of lift varies, 
while rate remains unchanged, the amount of work also varies, while 
the etfect is constant ; and, conversely, if the rate of lift varies, while 
height is unchanged, the effect will vary, while amount of work remains 
the same. By a procedure which allows of the separate control of these 
factors, with weights of different magnitude, the writer seeks to deter- 
mine the dependence of the subjective impression of weight upon work 
and eftect respectively : concretely, he secks to determine the amount 
and uniformity of agreement between the observer's judgments of dif- 
ference and the mechanical effect ; the method is therefore named the 
method of agreement (Ubereinstimungsmethode). A first series of experi- 
ments is carried out with no suggestion as to manner of lifting; in a 
second, the observers are instructed to make the one lift large and the 
other small ; in a third, to make the one quick and the other slow. (2) 
In the experiments without instruction, the subjective impression de- 
pends, so long as the weights are absolutely light, upon the mechanical 
effect. The processes that lead to illusion of weight are therefore 
essentially physiological in character ; though a psychical factor appears 
in the distribution of attention to the phases of the process of comparison. 
If the weights are heavy, this relation between impression and effect is 
at first obscured by a predisposition of the observers ; as time goes on, 
the relation appears again. (3) In the experiments with instruction as 
to height of lift, the weight that is lifted higher is judged the heavier, 
but only because it is unconsciously raised more quickly ; the correlation 
of impression with effect is complete. The instruction to lift quickly 
leads to a disproportionately strong motor impulse, which must affect the 
correlation especially when absolutely heavy weights are in question and 
when the order of lifting in the individual case is quick-slow. (4) The 
time error cannot be satisfactorily explained either physiologically (motor 
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excitation, facilitation, fatigue) or in terms of memory. Where the 
mechanical effect is greater, there the impression of weight is also 
greater ; so that, according as the greater effect is attained by the first or 
the second lift, the time-error must be positive or negative. (5) Sub- 
sidiary experiments deal with the physiological expression of attention 
(pulse and breathing), and with the part played by insistence (Auffillig- 
keit) in the purporting judgment of comparison.] A. Schlesinger. 
‘Der Begriff des Ideals, u1. Empirisch-psychologische Untersuchung des 
Idealerlebnisses ; erste Lieferung.’ [Continued from Bd. xv. After a 
detailed exposition of the results obtained from a questionary and from a 
formulary of questions, the writer attempts on their basis to reach a 
psychological definition of the ideal. The definition speaks, somewhat 
vaguely, of a peculiar emotional state ; and the need to characterise this 
state leads to the revival of the definition of the earlier paper: that the 
ideal is that mental formation which for the experiencing subject con- 
tains, in pure form of transcendence, some object of value as connected 
with the requirement of its actuality (Mriyp, xix., 299). It is not, 
however, the reine Ausserwirklichkeitsform that gives the peculiar 
colouring to the emotional state ; the uniqueness of the experience of the 
deal consists in the interconnexion of elements which, taken alone, are 
not peculiar.] W. Betz.  ‘ Vorstellung und Einstellung. 1. Ober 
Wiedererkennen.” [Analysis of cases of uncertain and partial recognition 
shows that recognition is effected, not by means of memory-images, but 
by the ‘impression’ which the object makes, or the ‘ reaction’ of the 
observer upon it; this reaction, which is composed of such material as 
kineesthesis, organic sensations, feelings, is a stable formation, exactly 
reproducible ; the writer names it Hinstellung, in contradistinction to 
Vorstellung (thus narrowing the meaning of a current technical term). 
From recognition, he passes to a consideration of psychological similarity 
and identity, which again prove to be matters of reaction. The problem 
of identity is worked out, in detail, for the meaning of visual words, 
which is found to be carried by reactions, kinesthetic, empathic or 
vesthetic. Here we are frankly within the province of individual psycho- 
logy ; the writer notes, ¢.y., that the auditory verbal imagery which 
accompanies his understanding of words is more precise than memory 
images at large ; there is a factor of reaction involved (speech-movements, 
or disposition towards them); he accordingly names the auditory ideas 
2 perfected * ideas (per fektionierte Vorste Mange n). In conclusion he 
remarks that persons, words, names may be identified with absolute 
contidence, spatial distances only with probability. Further publication 
is promised on general ideas, concepts, imagelc 3S knowledge. | Litera- 
turbericht. R. A. Pfeifer.‘ Literaturbericht aus dem Jahre 1908 uber 
das Gebiet der optischen Raumwahrnehimune.’ 








[IX.—NOTES. 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the Annual General Meeting, held in Oxford, 10th June, 1911, it was 
resolved that the subscription to the Association be reduced from one 
guinea to sixteen shillings. As the yearly cost of the Review is twelve 
shillings, and as members of the Association receive the Review free of 
charge, the cost of membership is now four shillings only, and it is hoped 
that the reduction will cause a large increase of membership. 

Mr. K. D. Faweett, Dr. 'T. P. Nunn, and Mr. V. Subrahmanyam have 
joined the Association. 

Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 Park Terrace, Oxford ; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. S. Scuitter, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to 
whom the yearly subscription should be paid. Members who pay their 
subscriptions by bank order are requested to order their reduction to 16s., 
as the treasurer cannot undertake to return the difference. 

Members resident in the United States of America may, if they choose, 
pay their subscription ($4) into the account of Dr. Schiller at the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, corner of 44th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


THE BOLOGNA CONGRESS. 


Tue Fourth International Congress of Philosophy was held this year 
at Bologna, from the 6th to the 11th of April. It would be hard to 
imagine a more interesting or picturesque setting to the assembly than 
this beautiful old town, the seat of the most ancient university in Europe, 
or to conceive of a warmer or more enthusiastic welcome than that 
accorded to the members of the Congress by the local university and 
municipal authorities, by the residents of the town, and by the Italian 
Press, whose keen interest in the proceedings, reported each day at length 
in the papers, was really astounding to visitors from a country where 
philosophy is a kind of obscure Freemasonry. 

The opening ceremonies were performed, on behalf of H.M. the King 
of Italy, by the Duke of the Abruzzi, whose arrival, attended by a glitter- 
ing military escort, was the most striking spectacle of the Congress. The 
inaugural address by the President of the Congress, the distinguished 
mathematician, Prof. F. Knriques, followed immediately. It was entitled, 
“The Problem of Reality,” and dealt with the relations between science 
and religion, arguing that the spirit of inquiry characteristic of the scientist 
and the philosopher was itself one of the highest expressions of the re- 
ligious spirit. 

After this the Congress settled down to its work, both in the General 
Meetings and the Sections. It cannot be denied that in the latter some 
inconvenience was caused by the large number of absentees whose names 
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yet remained upon the list of readers. In consequence of this the time- 
tables were often completely thrown out of joint, a paper, for instance, 
which was announced as fifth on the list would, owing to the cancelling 
of all those placed before it, have to be read first at the opening of the 
session, and as a result be missed by members who had arranged their 
visit in accordance with the printed programme. So far, however, as 
similar difficulties occurred in the General Meetings they were to some 
extent obviated by the publication of a daily ‘ Bolletino’ announcing 
changes in the original programme. 

On Thursday a paper was read by Prof. Kmile Boutroux, entitled “Du 
rapport de la philosophie aux sciences,” and on Friday an interesting dis- 
cussion on “ Les jugements de valeur et les jugements de réalite,” was 
opened by Prof. Emile Durkheim ; Prof. Stout’s paper on “The Object 
of Thought and Real Being ” having unfortunately to be passed over in 
the absence of its author. 

On Saturday occurred one of the most interesting meetings of the Con- 
gress. It was opened by Prof. Henri Poincaré’s fascinating paper on 
* T’évolution des lois,” which, since Prof. Poincaré was prevented from 
attending, was read by Prof. Borel, who had courteously journeyed from 
Paris in order to act as deputy. The argument of the paper was briefly 
that since explanation by natural law was the principle of all science, any 
apparent mutubility in the laws of nature could only be satisfactorily 
regarded from the point of view of the discovery of a wider law which 
embraced such exceptions and accounted for thei. 

Prof. Poincaré’s interesting and lucid contribution was followed by Mr. 
F.C, 8. Schiller’s address on * Krror,” a paper which aroused enormous 
interest and had been in all quarters eagerly looked forward to, because, 
as Prof. Maurice de Wulf, the Chairman, remarked in his introductory 
speech, its author, the originator of the new Humanist movement, had 
already by his writings stirred continental thought to its depths. 

The theme of Dr. Schiller’s paper will probably not be unfamiliar to 
readers of Mrxp. In it he reiterated his well-known contention that any 
valuable definition of Truth must be capable of distinguishing it from 
Krror, and argued that this puzzle, which had baffled logicians from Plato 
onward, could only be solved by the Humanist recognition of the inten- 
tion of an assertor, which could alone discriminate between a true and 
false proposition. 

A warm discussion followed, in which, while the thesis of the paper was 
criticised from many points of view, its dialectical ability and literary grace 
came in for repeated praise, the tribute paid to it on this head by Prof. 
Roberto Benzoni of Genoa being particularly striking. Altogether it is 
a gratifying reflexion to English students of philosophy, that the only 
Congress paper which could pretend to rival Prof. Bergson’s in its effect, 
was contributed by an Oxford professor expounding his own original 
theories. 

The climax, however, of the Congress was reached, it was generally felt, 
on Monday, when Prof. Bergson delivered the speech just alluded to, 
which had been excitedly anticipated during all the previous week. The 
old * Archiginnasio,’ the scene of all the general meetings, was packed 
with a large crowd who listened in a silence, which had in it almost a touch 
of religious awe, to the exquisitely turned sentences of the great French 
inetaphysician, who spoke without a single note for something like forty 
minutes on “ Le probleme philosophique ”. The address, which was re- 
markably free from technicalities, dealt chiefly with the proper attitude 
of the philosopher towards his subject. In distinction from the scientist, 
whose severe investigations into carefully restricted departments of 
reality vive him an almost hostile air towards nature, the philosopher 
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will remember that “la sympathie avec soi-méme et avec les choses c’est 
la fonction philosophique par excellence,” and that his duty as a seer is 
“se mettre en unison avec quelque chose qui travaille hors de nous et en 
nous-mémes’”’, From philosophy pursued in this spirit we muy expect, 
among many other benefits, a general “surcroit de vitalitG’’ in human 
life. 

The appreciative reception of this address is easy to understand, for 
while its simplicity made it easy for a'l present to follow the train of 
thought expressed in it, it was yet possible for ardent disciples of the 
Bergsonian school to recognise as its guiding principle some of the most 
familiar ideas of the masters philosophy. 

As Professors Ostwald of Leipzig and Svante Arrhenius of Stockholn 
were not present to read their important and interesting communications, 
which were distributed at the Congress, the last general session was 
opened by Prof. Nelson of Gottingen, and Count Hermann de Keyser- 
ling, whose papers on Tuesday, 11th April, ended a programme of excep- 
tional philosophic interest. The meetings were all most successful in 
spite of the fact that various speakers were from time to time inclined to 
forget that human life is short, however long the life of ideas may be, but 
the difficulty of persuading enthusiasts that public speaking is a matter 
of give and take is chronic at all such assemblages. 

Naturally the Sections defy detailed treatment. One may refer in 
passing, however, to the excellent brief papers by Prof. Driesch, Prof. 
Deussen, M. Xavier Léon, Padre Gemelli of the Franciscan Order, and, 
as specially interesting to Knglish visitors, Miss K. KE. C. Jones’s disser- 
tation on “A New Law of Thought” (read for the authoress by Mr. 
Wildon Carr of the Aristotelian Society), Mr. KE. H. Russell’s paper on 
“Vitalism,”’ and Mr. Prabhu Dutt Shastri’s original and striking account 
of “The Doctrine of Maya in Indian Philosophy,” another Oxford con 
tribution. It was to be regretted that neither Signor Benedetto Croce 
of Naples nor Mr. A. W. Benn of Florence, though present, found it 
convenient to read papers to the Congress. 

The division of the programme headed * Excursions et Fetes” is a 
remarkable testimony to the generous hospitality of Bologna and its 
neighbourhood. The long round of courtesies culminated on the Sunday 
in a free excursion by special train to Ravenna, There the Congress was 
the guest of the municipality and passed a long day—almost the only 
warm and sunny one of the week—admiring the wonderful basilicas of 
the old Byzantine city and enjoying those opportunities of intercourse 
between thinkers of different schools and nationalities which are perhaps 
the great charm of gatherings of this type. Throughout the period no 
pains were spared by the President and Organising Committce to make 
the Congress as successful and pleasurable as it could possibly be, and it is 
to be hoped that when in 1915 the Fifth Congress comes to London, as, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. H. Wildon Carr, it was enabled to arrange 
to do, in spite of a seductive offer from America, it will be the signal 
for an impressive rally of our English philosophers. 

It should be regarded as a point of national honour to maintain the 
high standard set at Bologna, and, as we understand Mr. A. J. Balfour 
and Viscount Haldane have already consented to serve on the Orzanising 
Committee, there is hope that the occasion will appeal to philosophers 
of all parties. Hitherto the mass of British thinkers has certainly failed 
to appreciate the scientific and political importance of these international 
gatherings. 

D. L. Murray. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE MOON. 


Ln the April number of Mrxp Mr. A. E. Benn speaks of Aristotle's ‘ crass 
conservatisin, that made him refuse to believe in the axial rotation of the 
earth, and even of the moon, in whose case it is a matter of oeular demon- 
stration’. May I, with all due respect, ask Mr. Benn what he means ? 
For, as the moon always turns the same face towards the earth, it would 
seem to me that, so far as ocular evidence goes, we have every right to 
be convinced that she does not rotate at all. Indeed I must define my 
terms, and be extremely careful wot a7, before I dare assert, or even 
admit, that the moon actually does rotate. Because, as a matter of fact, 
the moon revolves about her axis only in the same sense and to the same 
extent as the globe-trotting tourist turns head over heels once during his 
voyage of circumnavigation ; before the eyes of heaven he no doubt turns 
a somersault, but not in the sight of men. 


D. Wo: 








